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1. Recollections of Lady Georgiana Peel. Complied by her 
daughter, Ethel Peel. Lane, 1920. 

2. The Journals of Lady Knightley of Fawsley. Edited by 
Julia Cartwright (Mrs Ady). Murray, 1916. 

3. Reminiscences. By Constance Battersea. Macmillan, 
1922. 

4. Fifty-one Years of Victorian Life. By the Dowager 
Countess of Jersey. Murray, 1922. 

5. The Autobiography of Margot Asquith. Butterworth, 
1920. 


ALL the records of the Victorian era which head these 
pages are written by women. It is an accidental but 
significant illustration of one of the greatest of recent 
changes in our national life. In their personalities the 
five writers are strikingly different. But collectively 
they stand for the elements of which Victorian Society 
was composed, as well as for the forces by which its 
barriers were broken down. In one is represented here- 
ditary leadership, strengthened by family connexions ; in 
another, the landed gentry of ancient lineage and political 
ambitions; in another, the growing power of finance, 
wielded by the great Jewish family which won for itself 
and its race something more than social recognition; 
in another, the new influence of wealth acquired in 
business and entrenched in the ‘great houses’ of an 
impoverished aristocracy. Thirty years ago, the ‘old 
poor’ were already growing jealous of the ‘new rich.’ 
Lady Knightley records her impressions of Victorian 
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life in the form of a Diary which she had herself pre- 
pared for publication. In Mrs Asquith’s autobiography 
the times and their personages, except in the case of 
Gladstone and Jowett, form the background to a full- 
length, self-drawn portrait of the artist. Lady Georgiana 
Peel, Lady Jersey, and Lady Battersea offer their personal 
recollections in the shape of memoirs. But in none of 
them is the element of self-portraiture absent. Each 
begins with memories of childhood and youth, painted 
in fresh and vivid colours. It is the lure of writing this 
first chapter which tempts men or women of mature 
years to begin to put together their reminiscences. To 
write them is a labour of love, and readers share some- 
thing of the pleasure that the writers have felt in re- 
calling trivial incidents of early years or restoring some 
radiant figures of their homes. This common character- 
istic of autobiographies and of memoirs is a curious fact. 
Does it mean that the reality of happiness is found in 
youth alone, or its appearance only in distance ? 

None of the five ladies remember the accession of 
Queen Victoria, though Lady Georgiana Peel was born 
in the previous year. Lady Knightley was born in 1842, 
Lady Battersea in 1843, Lady Jersey in 1849, Mrs Asquith 
in 1864. It is, therefore, with the middle and end of the 
reign that they mainly deal. One curious instance of 
the span of memory is Lady Battersea’s recollection of 
her great-grandmother, who was born about 1751, was 
the mother of the Rothschilds, and lived both her married 
and her widowed life, and died, in the house in the 
Judengasse at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

The year 1852, though the outgoing and incoming 
periods necessarily overlap, marks the end of the early 
Victorian era, and the active development of an indus- 
trial and democratic epoch. It is the year which followed 
the Great Exhibition. In it ships began to arrive with 
precious metal from the Australian gold-fields, and the 
broad-gauge line of railway was opened from London 
to Birmingham. In it, the House of Commons sat for 
the first time in their new Chamber, and, within the 
year, Disraeli and Gladstone successively held the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. In it, finally, died the 
Duke of Wellington, the foremost representative of the 
period that was passing. Four years before, the Prime 
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Minister, Lord John Russell, had wished to allow the 
Chartists to present their Petition to Parliament in the 
ordinary form. He was overruled. The Duke himself 
superintended the military defence of London, and the 
approaches to the House were barred. In 1848, a year of 
revolutions, it may be difficult to say in which direction 
lay the surest path of safety. 

For many years events were dated by their happen- 
ing before or after the death of ‘the Duke.’ The four 
memoir-writers all refer to him. Lady Jersey, an un- 
conscious infant, shook hands with him; Lady Battersea, 
six years older, saw him riding a white horse in the 
Park, and ‘noticed his somewhat stern expression, his 
rather narrow face, his hooked nose, his white beaver 
top-hat,’ his smileless salute. Lady Knightley, though 
her father was a Peninsular and Waterloo veteran, never 
saw him; but she recalls how, on June 18, ‘ We always 
drank in solemn silence to the memory of the Great 
Duke and the heroes of Waterloo.’ Lady Georgiana 
Peel, who in 1852 was sixteen, tells us that ‘the Great 
Duke’ nearly always came to her father’s parties in 
Chesham Street. After shaking hands with his hostess 
and ‘ whichever of us were standing near her,’ he ‘ would 
proceed to saunter contentedly round all the rooms, 
speaking to not one person, and then get his hat and 
go away in absolute silence.’ 

After 1852 the policy of repression has been dis- 
credited, and all the main points in the People’s Petition 
have passed peacefully into law. The five volumes 
illustrate the progress of legislative changes, the hopes 
and fears of political parties, their distrusts and sus- 
picions, their anxieties as to the pace of democratic 
advance. And they are written by five women who 
were, with one exception, the wives or daughters of 
members of the various Governments of the day, were 
all keen politicians, and between them represent the 
different political sections of Liberals, High Tories, and 
Conservatives. 

In one respect the results are disappointing. It is 
common knowledge that England in 1852-80 differed 
widely from what it is to-day. But none of the four 
books which cover that period give much help in re- 
constructing the past. Take, for instance, child life in 
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the nursery and schoolroom. It is probably difficult to 
recapture. Children find routine too featureless to be 
remembered; they only recollect the interruptions to 
monotony. Probably, also, the changes are less marked 
in wealthy and luxurious homes. Educationally, there 
is little room for progress. Lady Georgiana Peel’s 
lessons were serious: she did not even escape the 
German master when she had been temporarily removed 
to a place of safety during the Chartist riots of 1849. 
Lady Knightley took with her from the schoolroom a 
sound knowledge of German; Lady Jersey, besides other 
things, a taste for Latin verses. The advantages en- 
joyed by Lady Battersea would even now be regarded 
as exceptional. It is tempting to describe a childhood 
passed in different circumstances—in a country parson- 
age, standing on the shores of a tidal river in the Isle 
of Wight, when the island was still a remote district 
of England, thinly populated, innocent of railways 
or chars-a-bancs, communicating with Southampton by 
an infrequent paddle-steamer called the ‘Gem.’ The 
inhabitants still spoke of the people of the mainland as 
‘overers,’ still ploughed much of their land with oxen, 
still whispered of smuggling, still went wild over the 
wreck of some cargo-ship on a coast which was doubly 
dangerous from the inadequacy of lights and foghorns. 
In surroundings so primitive, every side of child life 
was, like the food, home-made—education, amusements, 
tastes, interests. Nurseries were truly, as well as meta- 
phorically, lighted by tallow candles. Before the use 
of composite candles or paraffin, oil lamps and wax 
candles were reserved for elders. Many children well 
remember those tallow candles, not merely because of 
the occasional joy of using the snuffers, but because the 
ends were applied to noses sore with cold, where to-day 
some less offensive emollient would be forthcoming. 

In the early ‘’fifties, ‘tallow-candle’ nurseries were, 
I expect, the rule in country districts. But the lure of 
the autobiographical fragment must be resisted. Before 
it was finished, four of the ladies would have grown 
up, if not come out. The reminiscences of the five 
writers, when they pass out into society, deal more with 
persons than with social changes. But certain points 
of differences are noted or confirmed. At balls, for 
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instance, there was still in the late ‘’sixties’ a prejudice 
against waltzes, which were danced alternately with 
square dances, and some girls were restricted by careful 
parents to quadrilles and lancers. Sitting out was not 
facilitated ; as soon as the dance was ended, girls returned 
to their chaperones. On the other hand, they had not, 
says Lady Battersea, to face the unfair competition of 
married women in the ball-room. For walks through 
the street the escort of a governess or, later, of a maid was 
indispensable. Breakfast-parties—really garden-parties 
—like those of Holland House, were still in fashion. 
Though Horace Walpole, a century before, had com- 
plained of the tyrannical fashion which compelled people 
to transport themselves out of London from Saturday to 
Monday, week-ends had not yet cut into social life. 
Lady Palmerston’s political parties were always given on 
Saturdays. Few changes of dress are chronicled. In 
1864, Lady Knightley, then Miss Bowater, bought herself 
a becoming white ‘ bonnet’ for Ascot, for which she ‘ gave 
a whole pound.’ In 1866, she notices that crinolines, 
which had ruled since the visit of the Empress Eugenie 
in 1855, were getting smaller. A little earlier, Lady 
Georgiana Russell had her dress allowance raised to 1001. 
ayear. As the daughter of a Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister. she had to meet members of the corps 
diplomatique, who were much more smartly dressed than 
most ‘English women, the Austrians being particularly 
distinguished for beautiful clothes. In the Park, women 
riders wore tightly fitting habits with long skirts, top, 
hats with veils, and white kid gloves. No women rode 
astride. Side-saddles were so universal that, as Lady 
Jersey relates, the complete riding kit, which the 
Khedive’s brother-in-law provided for his wife, supplied 
only one boot. Men dressed for the Park no less care- 
fully than women; bowlers were never worn; smoking 
was tabooed. On Sundays neither equestrians nor 
carriages were seen in the Park. Church Parade came 
in towards the end of the ‘’seventies.’ As an outdoor 
game croquet was the rage. Roller-skating had a short 
fashion in 1874. Lawn-tennis is mentioned for the first 
time in Lady Knightley’s Diary in 1880. It was then 
firmly established. Indoors, the evening amusements 
of the ordinary domestic circle were chess and whist, 
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reading aloud, writing verses, acting charades, or even, 
if the party was young, post and magical music. 

Except in fashions of dress and hours, London Society 
seems to have undergone no radical change since the 
days of Horace Walpole. Many social conventionalities 
have wilted before the desire for ease and comfort. 
Other characteristics either are modified or have dis- 
appeared. Duelling is dead. Drinking is almost un- 
heard of. Gambling has become more a business than a 
pastime. In the last decade of the reign of Queen 
Victoria the standard of living bounded upwards. 
Luxury became almost competitive. In matters of 
health science worked miracles. Even in the ‘’fifties’ 
drains received a little attention. A bad smell was 
regarded as a timely warning of bad weather. In 1843, 
the cholera had gone up one side of Eaton Place without 
skipping a single house. ‘In my young days,’ says 
Lady Georgiana Peel, ‘it was a constant menace.’ 
Towards the close of her long life Lady Cork was asked 
what was the most striking change which she could 
remember. Her answer is reported to have been ‘the 
fact that one-third of the passers-by are no longer 
marked with small-pox.’ She had not lived to see the 
transformation in the public position of women. They 
were already prominent in social movements. Thus, Lady 
Knightley is identified with the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Lady Battersea with Temperance and the National 
Union of Women Workers, Lady Jersey with the Victoria 
League. Politically they had always, or so Disraeli 
averred, exercised a decisive influence in shaping the 
lives of politicians. Now they have come into the open. 
They speak on public platforms ; they vote; they sit in 
Parliament. They are magistrates; they are jurors. 
And they smoke. They rarely did so openly before the 
end of the ‘’eighties.’ Yet Lady Battersea’s young eyes 
had ‘ watched with astonishment’ her two cousins, Julia 
and Mathilda de Rothschild, smoking not even cigarettes, 
but cigars. But those were foreign customs. The first 
English woman whom I saw smoking, and she smoked a 
cigar, was Lady, then Mrs, Burton, about 1880. She was 
the only woman in a party of four, and had shared for 
years the adventurous life of her husband, Sir Richard, 
then Captain, Burton. Lady Knightley described him as 
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a ‘most cut-throat-looking individual.’ At any rate he 
was a most fascinating talker. His description of the 
cumulative effect of the Turkish punishment of bastinado, 
which, he said, had been inflicted on himself in thrilling 
circumstances, haunted me for days. Both these 
instances are exceptional. It was not till 1882 that Lady 
Knightley records ‘for the first, and I hope the last, time 
I saw an English lady smoking.’ Five years later, Jowett 
was ‘shocked’ to hear that Mrs Asquith, then Miss 
Tennant, smoked, ‘ because it is not the manner of ladies 
in England. . . . Give it up—it will get you a bad name.’ 

If in its main features London Society was little 
changed till the close of the Victorian era, provincial 
society was revolutionised by the decay of the landed 
influence. Rural life was stil] patriarchal and feudal. 
At Fawsley, for instance, as in scores of other country 
houses, Sir Charles Knightley had lived, surrounded by 
members of his family, including two nephews who 
were in Orders, held family livings in the neighbourhood, 
and lived with their uncle instead of residing in their 
parishes. For younger sons the choice of professions 
was limited to the Army or Navy, the Bar and the 
Church. They found no opening in the City, or on the 
Stock Exchange. A few made homes in the Overseas 
Dominions. But the majority did nothing, liked doing 
it, and, as a rule, did it agreeably. Manning the Bench, 
as well as owning the soil, the landed gentry were 
supreme. In 1882 they were ‘up in arms’ against the 
proposal to add farmers and shopkeepers to the list of 
magistrates. Church life was atalowebb. At Fawsley 
only one service was held on Sundays, alternately 
Matins at 12 and Evensong at 12.15. Clergymen were 
active on the Bench and in field sports. My father 
was ordained to a curacy in the heart of the Beaufort 
country ; his only stipend was the keep of two horses 
and a groom. He was a fine shot, and in Worcestershire 
an active magistrate. But in the ‘’fifties’ ecclesiastical 
opinion was changing. During the last forty years of 
his life he never hunted or shot in the Isle of Wight, 
lest he should give offence to his neighbours. A love of 
horses and sport did not make men less useful as parsons. 
But the instance illustrates the old as well as the new 
spirit which was passing over the clergy. 
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Education had hardly touched rural districts. It 
was feared rather than encouraged. Anything beyond 
the simplest rudiments was opposed. What teaching 
there was was given in cottages, often insanitary, by 
Dames, generally illiterate. Sarah Lady Jersey, a 
benevolent despot, with a Bank at her back, built 
schools as well as cottages. So, as Lady Battersea 
records, did the Rothschild family. But, as the century 
advanced, many landowners found themselves in the 
position of Sir Rainald Knightley. No cottage building 
could be carried out, because ‘the farms absorb so much 
money, and even now all the cottage rents are spent in 
repairs. Many kindly charities were doubtless practised, 
and meat and clothing were distributed to the villagers. 
But the great landlords knew little of the details of the 
life of the labourer. The Christmas custom in a large 
country house which Lady Georgiana Peel describes, 
reads like a scene in France immediately before the 
Revolution. She was allowed to help in throwing 
‘mutton chops out of the dining-room window for 
whoever cared to pick them up. .. . Each guest was 
provided with a piece of paper in which to wrap 
up an eatable for people waiting outside.’ To rural 
magnates the organisation of agricultural labourers 
came as a complete surprise. It began with the year 
1872. On a wintry evening (Feb. 7), at Wellesbourne 
in Warwickshire, Joseph Arch, mounted on a pig-stool, 
looked down on a sea of upturned faces, over which 
flickered the uncertain light of lanterns swaying from 
bean-poles. In his mind, steeped in the imagery of the 
Bible, he likened his audience to the children of Israel 
‘with the darkness all about them... waiting for 
some one to lead them out of the land of Egypt.’ When 
the strike spread to Northamptonshire, Lady Knightley’s 
comment is: ‘It is quite a new phenomenon in these 
parts, but cela donne a penser.’ That effect, however, 
was rare. Her husband thought it ‘most ungrateful of 
the men’ to ask for ‘15s. a week with beer, or 16s. with- 
out, for a day of ten hours, excepting on Saturdays, 
when they are to leave at four o'clock. Worse was to 
come. In 1880, partly in consequence of the disastrously 
wet summer of 1879, the serious decline in agriculture 
began to make itself felt. At Fawsley large reductions 
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of rent were demanded, and five or six of the principal 
tenants gave up their farms. The disaster was general. 
Within the next fifteen years, most landowners were 
severely crippled and many ruined. The old balance of 
Society was in a great measure overturned, not only in 
the country but also in London. 

Writing of Paris under the Second Empire, Lady 
Battersea notices the ‘immense cleavage’ between Society 
and politicians or ‘what they call the Bohemian World.’ 
London Society was not much more tolerant of art and 
literature. The Rothschilds opened their doors to the 
artistic world, and Lady Battersea’s cousin was prominent 
in the revival of which the Grosvenor Gallery was a 
sign. In Lord John Russell's house Tennyson and 
Thackeray, and Dickens, ‘wearing a pink shirt-front 
embroidered with white,’ were tame cats. But such 
hosts were exceptions. If invited, men of letters were 
asked as lions—without their wives. Lord Stanhope, 
Lord Houghton, Motley, and Lowell, from their rank or 
their official position, were free of the exclusive circle. 
Hayward and Kinglake were almost professional diners- 
out. Froude and Delane of the ‘Times’ were often to 
be seen. Ata later date, Browning, during the summer 
season, was a frequent and often a disappointing guest. 
Sir Alfred Lyall had his select circle of devoted 
admirers. Lecky, after he had found a seat and folded 
up his long legs, was a charming talker; but, before he 
settled down, he would stand in the middle of the 
drawing-room, suggesting, with an air of engaging 
helplessness, the chairless victim of a game of Puss-in- 
the-Corner. It is not surprising that, in 1883, Lady 
Knightley should find a party at the house of Mrs 
Tennant, the mother of Lady Stanley and Mrs Myers, 
‘altogether a new world. Coquelin recited—his face is 
a comedy in itself—and Soria sang beautifully as he 
always does, and Oscar Wilde was amusing to con- 
template with his curling locks, black stock, turned-back 
cuffs and bunch of seals.’ 

Men of Science hardly appear in these social records. 
Lady Knightley mentions Sir Roderick Murchison, and 
Lady Georgiana Peel speaks of Professor Owen and Sir 
Joseph Hooker, both of whom were neighbours of Lord 
John Russell at Pembroke Lodge. Yet Science, over 
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a large range of subjects, was already applying its 
solvent to many of the fixed ideas and cherished beliefs 
of Society. Mrs Asquith, who describes a meeting with 
Huxley at Jowett’s, and remarks that he had about him 
little of the juste milieu, does not appear to have been 
favourably impressed. But Huxley was not always the 
gladiator. To me he was irresistibly attractive, partly 
perhaps, because I fancied that I had caught a glimpse 
of his true outlook on life. When I think of his 
destructive criticism, I see again the arabesque with 
which he had adorned the side of the first page of his 
article on ‘Lux Mundi.’ Up the margin ran a vine-clad 
trellis; on the top crowed the cock of theology, and 
towards him crept the fox of science. I remember also 
discussing with him one of his numerous controversies— 
I think the Gadarene swine. With the impertinence of 
comparative youth, I expressed surprise at the quantity 
of vinegar and mustard which he mixed with the dis- 
cussion of questions that to many people were matters 
of life or death. ‘My dear young man,’ he answered, 
‘you are not old enough to remember when men like 
Lyell and Murchison were not considered fit to lick the 
dust off the boots of a curate. I should like to get my 
heel into their mouths and scr-r-unch it round.’ Then 
his mood of half-comic, half-serious ferocity passed. A 
wistful smile lit up his plain rugged face, as he added: 
‘And they never seem to reflect what a miserable 
position mine is—standing on a point of Nothing in an 
abyss of Nothing.’ The world saw much of the first 
mood, little of the latter. 

Churchmen fare almost as badly as men of science. 
Yet ecclesiastical questions convulsed Society and 
perplexed politicians to a degree which to-day is almost 
inconceivable. It isthe period of Tract No. 90, of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews,’ of ‘John Inglesant’ and ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ 
of the Gorham controversy, of the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, of the Education Bill, of the Public 
Worship Reguiation Bill. Cardinal Newman and Cardinal 
Manning flit across the pages of Lady Jersey and Lady 
Knightley. Dr Magee, the Bishop of Peterborough, for 
a moment caught the public eye by his speech on the 
Irish Church. But to us it seems impossible that, as he 
told Lady Knightley, Lord Selborne expected ‘blood to 
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be shed in a religious war in this country.’ A reputation 
for unorthodoxy was easily earned. Of Jowett Mrs 
Asquith gives an illuminating sketch, in which she 
brings out his sympathy, quizzical humour, and pene- 
trating wisdom. His neat rebukes have gained him 
almost a legendary reputation. Space forbids me to add 
to the store another, of which, as an undergraduate 
of Balliol, I was myself the victim. Still more should 
I have liked to illustrate, from a year of his Vice- 
Chancellorship, during which I saw him nearly every 
day, the qualities of a dominating personality which 
his cherubic face belied—his rapidity of decision, his 
practical energy, his tenacity of purpose, his self-reliance 
his courage in assuming responsibility. 

Unlike Society in Paris, Society in London courted 
politicians. But the same hostesses rarely received 
both parties. Whenever political feeling ran high, social 
divisions corresponded with those of politics. In helping 
to prevent the sacrifice of personal friendships to differ- 
ences of political opinion, the ‘Souls,’ of whom Mrs 
Asquith gives a valuable sketch, did admirable service, 
especially during the Home Rule crisis of the late 
‘eighties’ and early ‘’nineties.’ In one or other of the 
five volumes all the political leaders appear, sketched 
from different points of view. Lady Jersey, the least 
political and the most Imperial, hardly mentions Disraeli, 
and her only reference to Gladstone is as the author 
of a theory of immortality. She devotes herself to 
Chamberlain. Of his honesty she is convinced ;—but 
she discusses the question. In the other volumes, the 
distrust and suspicion of the two statesmen, whose 
rivalries fill so large a space in the political history of 
the reign, are prominent. ‘Wicked’ Whiston, the proto- 
type of Dr Primrose, suggested to Mr Secretary Craggs 
that in politics honesty might be the best policy. ‘It 
might do for a fortnight,’ said Craggs, ‘ but it would not 
do for a month.’ ‘Did you ever try it for a fortnight ?’ 
asked Whiston. Nearer our own time, Newman wrote, 
and wrote seriously, that the House of Commons was the 
great School of Evasion. Political motives are necessarily 
complex, and the reputation of statesmen is perhaps best 
left to official biographers. But, politics apart, Disraeli 
and Gladstone are fascinating and enigmatic characters. 
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As a dinner companion, Lady Georgiana Peel found 
Disraeli ‘theatrical’: she was less impressed by his 
conversation, though he ‘talked incessantly,’ than by 
his ‘shirt-front, which was made of white book muslin 
over a very bright rose-coloured satin foundation.’ Lady 
Knightley sat by him at dinner and found him ‘very 
sententious and pedantic, affecting to be superior to 
hunger, which he called a savage passion.’ Lady Batter- 
sea, who, though a political opponent, had known him 
from her girlhood asa family friend, is more appreciative 
in her recollections. My own opportunities of seeing 
Disraeli were few. But one occasion suggests an anecdote 
which may bear repetition. Dean Stanley used sometimes 
to summon me to walk with him on the terrace of the 
House of Commons after the Abbey Service on Sunday 
mornings. One Sunday, in the spring or early summer 
of 1879, the Dean, with his quick eager shuffle, and I 
were crossing the road at the east end of St. Margaret's, 
when we saw Lord Beaconsfield on the opposite pave- 
ment. He asked Stanley where he was going, and joined 
the party. The two great men walked up and down the 
terrace, talking first of Constantinople, then of the 
Russian Church. As Stanley and I returned alone to 
Westminster, he told me that, in the previous summer, 
Bishop Wordsworth of St Andrews had written a Latin 
poem welcoming the Prime Minister's return from the 
Berlin Congress, and sent it, with the Dean’s translation 
into English verse, to Lord Beaconsfield. The poems 
were gratefully acknowledged, with the added remark : 
‘it is the happiest union since Beaumont and Fletcher.’ 
The comparison, under the veil of compliment, of the 
two respectable dignitaries of the Church to two of the 
bawdiest of Stuart dramatists is a delicious illustration 
of Disraeli’s ironic humour. 

The accounts of Gladstone are fuller. To Lady 
Georgiana he was a botanist; to Lady Knightley a 
judge of tea. Lady Battersea records an amusing 
instance of his attitude towards facts which did not 
square with preconceived theories. Mrs Asquith’s im- 
pressions, written with true literary skill, are both inter- 
esting and suggestive. I venture to select one personal 
experience which at least illustrates the mental vigour 
of a man who had already lived eighty full years of life. 
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In 1888 or 1889, a dinner was given by Sir James 
Knowles to introduce to the English public Edison’s 
improved phonograph. The party included many eminent 
men—Gladstone, Lord Rowton, Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
then at the height of his notoriety, Sir John Fowler, 
fresh from his triumph of bridging the Forth, Lord 
Playfair, and others—and, as a representative of the 
unknown, myself. At dinner the conversation drifted 
on to epigrams. Several were quoted. One in particular 
amused Gladstone : 


‘Mrs Montagu said, and ’twas in her own house, 
That for me she don’t care three skips of a louse; 
I fully believe her—whatever she said— 

For ladies must talk of what runs in their head.’ 


At his request the lines were repeated. They were 
hardly finished when Lord Playfair, who had been 
eagerly leaning forward, broke in with, ‘But, Mr Glad- 
stone, lice don’t skip. ‘Evidently,’ I said, ‘epigrams do 
not thrive under the microscope, a comment which at 
once suggested to Gladstone a subtle inquiry into the 


different minds of a man of science and an epigrammatist. 
After dinner, I found to my horror, that we were all to 
speak into the phonograph, and that the record was to 
‘tour’ America. Gladstone led the way with an eloquent 
and lengthy speech, delivered with such fire that no one 
noticed that the cylinder was exhausted and the needle 
rotating in mid-air. The calamity was discovered before 
the evening was out, and, the next morning, Gladstone 
gave a totally different and even more eloquent record 
to Edison’s enterprising representative, Colonel Gouraud. 

Constituted as English Society is, the Royal Family, 
and Court life, naturally play a considerable part in the 
Memoirs. But the personages who are seen or met are, 
perhaps inevitably, left as mere names. The passages, 
therefore, are more interesting to the writers than to 
present-day readers. Take, for instance, that picturesque 
and tragic figure, the Emperor Frederick. His name 
frequently appears. In 1857, before his marriage with 
the Princess Royal, Lady Knightley saw him—fair, 
very young-looking, and certainly handsome.’ In 1871 
he was ‘the lion of the season in London.’ Both Lady 
Knightley and Lady Jersey enjoyed his hospitality in the 
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ceremonious life at Berlin and in the domestic simplicity 
of Potsdam. At a later date, he struck Lady Jersey as 
‘a very gentle knight—not in the least like a Prussian.’ 
At the Jubilee of 1887 his magnificent figure was one 
of the best remembered features of the procession. A 
year later, at an Osterley Garden Party, ‘almost every 
one appeared in mourning’ for hisdeath. Of all profitless 
pursuits the study of ‘ might-have-beens’ is the vainest. 
Yet it is difficult to resist wondering whether, if he had 
succeeded to the throne in sound health, and carried out 
his Liberal programme, the Great War might have been 
averted. From this point of view it would be interesting 
to know what manner of man the Emperor was. I 
cannot claim that my personal impression is founded on 
intimate knowledge; but it is fortified by numerous 
notes sent to me at various stages of the battles which 
raged over his grave, by one who knew him better than 
all the rest of the world put together. 

My introduction to the Emperor Frederick arose, 
somewhat unpleasantly, out of a game of lawn-tennis. 
In the last half of the ‘’eighties,’ for several weeks 
together, and two or three times a week, the Crown 
Princess, with me as a partner, used to play lawn-tennis 
against her daughter, Princess Victoria, and Count 
Seckendorf. The Crown Princess, apart from her own 
pleasure in playing, hoped to introduce the game into 
North Germany. She often deplored the position which 
women of the professional and middle classes occupied in 
that country. Husband and wife, she used to say, did 
not live together on a footing of domestic equality ; the 
wife was not the husband’s companion but his chattel, or, 
at the best, his valued housekeeper. The Princess hoped 
that a game which men and women could enjoy together 
might help, in some slight degree, to break down the 
barrier. Whether she mentioned this missionary view of 
lawn-tennis in Germany, or not, I do not know. But the 
exhibition of the game in the public park at Potsdam 
ended in a fiasco. One afternoon we were playing this 
customary four-game on the tennis court at my old 
home. The Crown Prince was sitting in a low wicker- 
chair, having his tea, and feeding his blue-gray Italian 
greyhound with tiny bits of bread-and-butter. There 
was a blazing sun, and I wore a straw hat on which was 
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the red, black, and yellow ribbon of the Zingari. 
Suddenly the Prince’s equerry came up to me and said, 
‘The colours which you are wearing are those of the 
most advanced Socialist Club in Berlin. If they have 
any similar meaning in this country, His Imperial 
Highness will feel obliged to leave at once.’ Shade of 
Spencer Ponsonby! I assured the equerry that the 
ribbon had no political significance, but belonged to a 
well-known cricket club. When I told the Crown 
Princess the message, she said, ‘ Why, he must have seen 
my brother wear it. When we cross over I shall present 
you.’ At the end of the set, the Princess took me up to 
the Prince, saying, ‘Here is your Anarchist!’ He had 
already risen to his feet. He put out his hand with the 
simple words, ‘I am sorry.’ Then, turning to his wife, he 
said: ‘. .. der rechte Ring war nicht erweislich.’* By a 
happy accident I recognised the quotation. With a bow, 
and, I hope, a pardonable twist of the context, I said, 
‘Yes, Sir; but the test of the true ring is respect and 
reverence. We resumed the game. But, as we walked 
to the court, the Empress said, ‘ You have made a friend. 
That is his favourite passage in his favourite book. He 
thinks “ Nathan der Weise ” equal to “ Faust.”’ Another 
favourite book, it may be added, never absent from his 
bedside, and, during his last months of life, often in his 
hands, was the ‘ Nachtfolge Christi’ of Thomas 4 Kempis. 

A few days later, the Crown Prince talked to me on 
the traditions of Frederick Barbarossa—the legendary 
hero of the German people, who never died but waits in 
the Thuringian cavern till, in the fullness of time, when 
his beard has grown thrice round the stone table, he will 
return and give to Germany the foremost place in the 
world. No one who ever heard him talk on the subject 
could doubt that, in his own poetical and idealistic way, 
he had dreamed dreams and seen visions of Pan-Germanic 
ascendency. What gives the point greater interest is 
the fact that, though the true founder of the German 
Empire must always be Bismarck, the idea of the 
assumption of the Imperial dignity and the choice of the 
moment originated with the Crown Prince. On this 
central point his mysteriously published Diary is 





* ‘Nathan der Weise,’ act 3, sc. 7, 
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confirmed by Bismarck’s ‘ Memorial,’ Freytag’s ‘ Remini- 
scences’ and von Sybel’s ‘ History.’ For seventeen years 
he watched the Constitution develop on lines of which he 
disapproved. Many of those who observed his dignified 
forbearance from political activities, at once filial and 
patriotic, saw in it a proof of depths of reserved strength 
and latent force. They found confirmation of their 
opinion in the manner of his death. His end was not 
that of a weakling. The theory need not be discussed 
which, for obvious reasons, was urged by the German 
press after his death, that the Imperial aspirations of the 
Emperor Frederick were inspired by his love of Court 
ceremonial and millinery, or by his subservience to his 
brilliant wife. 

Too long a time has been already spent out of 
England. The recognised head of English Society, 
Queen Victoria was never, at any time during her long 
reign, its leader. Neither by tastes nor temperament 
was she fitted to stimulate or impersonate any national 
movement of art or literature. In this connexion it may 
be of interest to give a list of her favourite authors, 
which was sent to me, by Her Majesty’s orders, in 1896. 
Among English writers, her favourite dramatist and 
poets were Shakespeare, Walter Scott, Tennyson, and 
Adelaide Procter. The hymns of Bonar and of Faber 
were those to which she was specially attached. Her 
favourite novelists were all women—Jane Austen, 
Charlotte Bronté, Mrs Oliphant, Mrs Craik, George Eliot, 
and Edna Lyall. In German literature she was most 
familiar with Schiller, Goethe, and Heine. To the charm 
of French memoir-writers, and especially Sully and 
St Simon, she was keenly alive. Of the French poets, 
Racine, Corneille, and Lamartine were her favourites. 
The list is old-fashioned. Its range is restricted and even 
seems to have been arrested. A mass of modern 
literature is unrepresented. But it must be remembered 
that the Queen’s daily task of public business was heavy 
and incessant, and that, in later days, books were often 
chosen for her to be read aloud as a relaxation to the 
fatigues of the day. After a certain time of life, unless 
the literary taste is very strong, we make new friends, 
among books as well as people, slowly and with difficulty. 
Moreover, the Queen’s affection for particular books was 
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largely guided by association. The place where one le 
read, the person with whom it was shared, the scenery it \ 
described—all these were elements which helped to 
perpetuate her choice. 

The power of Queen Victoria lay elsewhere than in 
the leadership of Society, art, or literature. Her influence 
on national life was wider and more pervasive. Kind- 
hearted people are not always sympathetic. In the 
Queen, kindliness was associated with a geni.. for tender 
sympathy. Another precious gift, which sh- never lost 
in the trials and burdens of her life, was her keen per- 
ception and whole-hearted enjoyment of any ludicrous 
incident. Instances of both gifts will occur to every one 
who was brought, however occasionally, into contact 
with the Queen. The one are too sacred, the other too 
trivial for mention. It was by the simplest of womanly 
gifts that, in an industrial age of democratic progress, 
she endeared the monarchy to the people. As years 
passed, her influence gathered its increasing strength 
from an affection to her as a woman, which was warmer 
and more personal even than the nation’s loyalty to her 
asaruler. Millions felt it who never knew the value of 
her wide knowledge and long experience of affairs. It 
is well and simply expressed by a ‘stalwart policeman,’ 
who, in the hearing of Lady Jersey, described the Queen’s 
arrival at Buckingham Palace in the words, ‘ Mother’s 
come home.’ 

The Jubilees of 1887 and 1897 were the Triumphs of 
Queen Victoria. In spirit, even more than in externals, 
they were in vivid contrast with those of Imperial 
Rome. Throw the imagination back over eighteen 
centuries, and mark the procession sweep, through 
thronged and garlanded streets, down the Sacred Way, 
past the Forum, up the Capitoline Hill to the Temple of 
Jupiter to render thanks for a new conquest. After the 
magistrates and senate come the spoils of victory and 
the pictures of the conquered cities. The principal 
captives, loaded with fetters, and their guards, are 
preceded by the white golden-horned oxen for the 
sacrifices and the priests with their vessels and imple- 
ments. Behind the captives come singers and dancers, 
proclaiming by voice and movement, Rome’s exultation 
over her vanquished foes. Then follows the circular 
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car of the Emperor, drawn by four horses, white 
like those of the chariot of the Sun. Incense is burnt 
before him, for the honours paid are divine as well as 
human. Erect in the car, holding in one hand a laurel 
wreath and in the other an eagle-topped sceptre, 
gorgeous in the purple of his flowered tunic and 
embroidered robe, stands the Emperor, bearing on his 
massive features, as it is stamped on the coins, the look 
of hard pride, cold purpose, and pitiless resolve. As his 
car begins to mount the slope, the captives are taken to 
the prisons under the Capitoline Hill and strangled. 
Ve Victis is the all-pervading spirit. 

In 1887, and again in 1897, a procession swept through 
the crowded decorated streets of London to give thanks 
in Westminster Abbey for fifty and for sixty years of 
peace and prosperity. The pomp of Empire was not 
absent. Battery after battery, troop after troop, file 
after file of sailors and of soldiers from every clime, 
generals aud statesmen, English and foreign princes, 
passed in succession. Last of all came a little elderly 
woman, in dark and simple dress, not merely the symbol 
of unity, but the living bond which held together the 
English-speaking race in the freest and widest Empire 
that the world has ever seen—the impersonation not 
of conquest and victory, but of the love of peace, of 
devotion to duty, of simple domestic virtues, of the 
sanctity of home, of a woman’s sympathy. Seventeen 
years later, the world had plunged back into barbarism. 


ERNLE. 
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Art. 2—HAIG AND FOCH. 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Command. By G. A. B. Dewar, 
assisted by Lieut-Col J. H. Boraston, C.B. Two vols. 
Constable, 1922. 


THE public school tradition, which we can trace.in the 
best regiments of the British Army, is to make little in 
public of the achievements of one’s own nation, school, 
or regiment, while at the same time taking pride in 
them in private. Self-glorification can, however, be 
avoided without resort to Press campaigns, depreciat- 
ing everything British. We had an unfortunate example, 
illustrating my point, in the attacks made upon Lord 
Jellicoe over his leadership in the Battle of Jutland, and 
at least one historian of repute has accepted as true 
the allegation that the skilful deployment of the Grand 
Fleet ahead of the High Seas Fleet, and across its course, 
was a deployment ‘away from the enemy.’ 

It has since been the turn of Lord Haig to suffer this 
injustice, and the eternal * politician versus soldier con- 
troversy was recently revived through the publication 
by, Mr George A. B. Dewar of his book, to set the 
character and leadership of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the British Army in France and Flanders before the 
world in their true perspective. I write ‘ British Army’ 
for the sake of brevity, with the reservation that it 
represented the manhood, not of the United Kingdom 
alone, but of the whole British Commonwealth of 
nations. All played their part; but in accordance with 
the tradition to which I have referred little was heard, 
in England or elsewhere, about the war effort of the 
British themselves. I donot think that they would have 
had it otherwise, but before passing to the question of 
British leadership in the Great War, it may be worth 
while to note first the nationality or place of origin of 
those whom our generals led. 

Between Aug. 4, 1914, and Armistice Day, Nov. 11, 
1918, 8,586,202 officers and men passed through the ranks 





* See, for instance, the writings of the eminent, Chinese military 
experts, Sun and Wu, in the fifth century B.c. (‘The Book of War,’ 
translated by the late Colonel E. F. Calthrop. Murray). 
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of the British Empire Armies that helped to win the war. 
This is how the total was made up: 
British Isles* . ; ; : . 5,704,416 
India : ; : : ; . 1,440,487 
Canada ; : : ; ; : 628,964 
Australia . ; : : ; é 412,958 
South Africa. : ; , : 186,070 
New Zealand : ‘ ; ; : 128,525 
Colonies, ete. . ; , : : 134,837 


British Empire F - . 8,586,202 


The figures, taken as a whole, are of some value to 
combat the false impression, still prevalent, about the 
British. It would be easy to give, from the casualty 
returns, figures showing them as supreme in sacrifice 
as in recruitment; but they were nearest to the scene of 
conflict. The marvel is not so much that Great Britain 
shows up so well in the Army statistics, as that the 
territories more remote from the main conflict should 
have done so splendidly. 

The British Expeditionary Force in France and 
Flanders was commanded during the first eighteen 
months of the war by an Irishman, Sir John French, now 
Earl of Ypres; for the remainder of the war it was 
commanded by a lowland Scotsman, Sir Douglas Haig, 
now Earl Haig of Bemersyde. The leadership of both 
these commanders has been freely criticised in Press 
campaigns. If the British Commonwealth of nations 
should again be called upon for sacrifices so supreme, it 
may be that there would for that reason be some hesita- 
tion about entrusting their soldiers to British military 
leadership. This would be unfortunate; so, although the 
controversy that arose over Mr Dewar’s book was 
perhaps ill-timed, its general result will be good, in so 
far as it helps to pass the subject through the stage 
intervening between propagandist journalism and 
historical truth. 

In accordance with ideals, to which every British 
soldier subscribes, the supreme control of our Armies 
in peace and in war rests with the civil power, and 





* The United Kingdom statistics of percentage of male population 
enlisted were: England 24°02, Scotland 23°71, Wales and Monmouth 21°52, 
and Ireland 6°14. 
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not with soldiers. We are now concerned with war. 
The object in land war is to defeat the enemy's army, but 
only as a means to an end, that end being the conclusion 
of a favourable peace. Such a peace can only be secured 
by ensuring the surrender by the enemy nation of the 
pointsin dispute. It is the business of the civilian states- 
man to handle and to inspire the nation. Itis, or should 
be, the business of the military leader to handle to the 
best advantage, and to inspire, the army with which he 
has been entrusted. The civilian statesman dreads 
casualties. He fears their effect upon the national 
determination to hold out for victory. The soldier 
deplores them, but knows that they are unavoidable. To 
fear to face them, when confronting an enemy prepared 
for sacrifice of life, simply spells defeat. 

However strongly we may disagree with German 
theories of frightfulness, as applied to non-combatants, 
as a means of gaining the ends in view in time of war, 
no one likely to be charged with handling armies can 
afford to ignore the theories of Clausewitz on the use of 
fighting troops, especially when he speaks of the ‘ bloody 
solution of the crisis. Having examined the circum- 


stances affecting the aim in the war he turns to the 
means :— 


‘There is only one single means, it is the Fight... . If 
when political objects are unimportant, motives weak, the 
excitement of forces small, a cautious commander tries in all 
kind of ways, without great crises and bloody solutions, to 
twist himself skilfully into a peace through the characteristic 
weaknesses of his enemy in the field and in the Cabinet, we 
have no right to find fault with him, if the premises on which 
he acts are well founded and justified by success; still we 
must require him to remember that he only travels on for- 
bidden tracks, where the God of War may surprise him; that 
he ought always to keep his eye on the enemy, in order that 
he may not have to defend himself with a dress rapier if the 
enemy takes up a sharp sword.’ 


The Germans were not weak in the field, or in the 
Cabinet; but when Sir John French was sent to France, 
in August 1914, on his difficult mission, he carried with 
him the instructions of his Government to exercise ‘ the 
greatest care towards a minimum of losses and wastage.’ 
The same conditions held good when Sir Douglas Haig 
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took over the command, in December 1915. Sir John 
French was also told distinctly to understand that his 
command was an independent one, and that he would in 
no case come in any sense under the orders of any Allied 
General. So was Sir Douglas Haig. 

As affecting Sir John French’s leadership in 1914, 
there appears to have been soreness in France over the 
rapidity and duration of his retreat in August, after his 
right flank at Mons had been left exposed by the retire- 
ment of the French Fifth Army, without his having been 
given any notice of the movement. This rapid retreat 
of the British exposed the outer flank of the French 
Fifth Army to attack by von Kluck when it stood to 
fight the battle of Guise (Aug. 30, 1914), and Kluck was 
afterwards enabled to push south-east, unopposed, across 
the track of Sir John French’s army. It was further 
alleged that, if the British had arrested their retreat on 
the night of Sept. 4, they would have been better placed 
to prevent Kluck from extricating his corps, which were 
facing south, in order to face west and stem the advance 
of Maunoury’s (Sixth) Army. Sir John French has pub- 
lished his explanation of the course of action which he 
adopted. After the heavy fighting of Aug. 23 to 26 
inclusive, his army sorely needed replenishment of equip- 
ment, and replacement of casualties. He was quite ready 
to arrest his retreat, as soon as the French armies on 
his right halted and took the offensive. His forward 
movement across the Marne, on Sept. 9, has since been 
proved, from German official sources, to have been the 
determining factor in causing the precipitate retire- 
ment of the German armies. 

Joffre and French drew up a plan for a combined 
attack in 1915, the year when the Germans were engaged 
elsewhere in their great offensive against Russia. The 
plan was approved by the British Cabinet in January, 
but was cancelled on account of the diversion of troops 
and material to the Dardanelles, a cause beyond Sir 
John French’s control. The shortage of munitions, 
which affected so seriously all his operations, was largely 
attributable to the same strategical diversion.* 





* We can note, in passing, that the army commanded by Sir John 
French was small in comparison with the later figures, after the new 
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Let us look at the conditions to be faced. First and 
foremost, let us bear in mind the statement in the War 
Office publication,* from which the official statistics are 
taken, that ‘Pride of place, so far as (military) man- 
power is concerned, belongs to France, though the actual 
figures of the strength of her armies are not available 
for comparison.’ French statistics of casualties are also 
not available,t as we shall see. We must also bear in 
mind that, for many decades, France had been a strong 
military power ; but not so Britain. French staff work 
was very brilliant, as was proved by the elasticity of 
their huge army. This saved France from disaster in 
1914, after the failure of their intelligence department 
had led them to begin the war with an initial plan, 
which played directly into the hands of the Germans. 
Since the French were fighting on their own soil, and 
were, for several years of the war, the strongest on the 
Western Front, it was clearly the business of the British 
to conform, as far as possible, to their plans. There was 
for some time no question of a generalissimo. If there 
had been one, he must obviously have been a French- 
man. For this, and for other reasons, let us acknow- 
ledge at once that it would be a great mistake to put 
Sir Douglas Haig on an equal pinnacle with Marshal Foch, 
or to read into recent writings any intention to detract 
from the work of Foch in 1918, in order to do justice to 
the part taken in the final victory by the British. 
Personally I have failed to find any such intention in 
Mr Dewar’s book. The admiration felt for Foch in the 
British Army was maintained throughout the war, and 
covered the period when that admiration was obviously 
not shared by the Government which he served. 
Marshal Foch, on his part, has done full justice, both in 
speech and writing, to the work of the British Army, 
and to the British leadership under which that work 
was done. Sir Douglas Haig’s réle was not that 





British Army had been trained and equipped. Its ration strength, which 
stood at 269,711 on Dec. 19, 1914, had, however, risen to 986,189 by Dec. 1, 
1915, a few days before he handed over his command. 
* ‘Statistics.of British Military Effort’ (H.M. Stationery Office, 10s. 6d.). 
+ Writing in the ‘Sunday Times’ of Dec. 24, 1922, M. Clemenceau gave 
the total figures as 1,400,000 dead, 800,000 ‘ maimed,’ and 3,000,000 wounded 
(missing and prisoners not given). 
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ultimately undertaken by Foch, the organiser, in the 
closing stage of the great battle, of the ultimate com- 
bined effort of the allied Armies. His task only covered 
the command of his own front: it called for loyal co- 
operation with the French, so far as he could go without 
endangering the existence of his own army. 

-With these preliminaries settled, we can pass to the 
main question of Sir Douglas Haig’s leadership. We 
need not revive the controversies about how the war 
might have been won. We can confine ourselves to the 
method by which it actually was won, by defeating the 
main German army in the field ; but there is no harm in 
noticing incidentally that this is the method by which 
military historians tell us that land wars must always 
be won.* No one is likely to deny that the problem 
which confronted the Allied Armies on the Western 
Front in 1916-18 was difficult. It was so difficult that 
it came to be looked upon as impossible by the political 
leaders whom Sir Douglas Haig served. There is now 
sufficient evidence to prove that Mr Lloyd George, for 
instance, hoped, by diverting an army to Turkey, to 
‘twist himself skilfully into peace,’ while avoiding the 
main issue and its attendant ‘bloody solution of the 
crisis.’ 

The main military lesson of the war was the greatly 
enhanced value of the modern defensive, aided by 
machine-guns and by barbed wire. The terrible costli- 
ness in casualties inflicted upon attacking armies which 
failed to force a decision had been demonstrated from 
the outset, by the French experience in their offensive 
south-east of Metz. When Sir Douglas Haig took over 
his command, in December 1915, the German Army 
facing the Allies in the West was strongly entrenched 
on a line extending from the Belgian coast to the 
frontier of Switzerland. Both its flanks were secure. 
The northern flank had rested upon the sea since 
October 1914. It may be that, in the early days, this 
flank might have been turned by a coast landing if 





* The question whether the defeat of the German Army in 1918 brought 
about the collapse of the nation, or vice versd, has been settled once for all 
by Lieut-Colonel Niemann, who was the General Staff representative on 
the Kaiser’s suite (‘ Kaiser und Revolution,’ Scherl, Berlin). 
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troops had been available ; but the whole shore-line from 
the Dutch frontier to Nieuport had since been heavily 
fortified. A movement round the southern flank through 
Switzerland, even if it had been morally conceivable, 
would have been ineffective in forcing a decision. 
There remained only the costly method of frontal attack. 
In this connexion much has been made of the relative 
total strength of the German and the Allied (Franco- 
British-Belgian) Armies distributed along this front. 
Such comparisons, as affecting British leadership, are 
misleading, because the Allied Armies could not be used 
to the best effect, until, like the Germans, they were 
under one command. British leadership only covered 
operations on the front allotted to the British Army, and 
the effect of those operations upon such combined plans 
as could be agreed upon between the Allied commanders, 
and sanctioned by their respective Governments—an 
important proviso. The civilian statesmen had the 
power of diverting to other theatres both man-power 
and munitions, which might have turned the scale in 
the main theatre. For example, a combined plan for 
attacking the Germans in 1915, drawn up by Joffre and 
French, was cancelled because the Dardanelles and 
Salonika operations were conceived by British and French 
civilian statesmen respectively. 

Another point to be noticed is the comparative length 
of the defensive line held by the British and French 
Armies. In the early days, of open warfare, the original 
British Expeditionary Force held only about 25 miles 
of front. The total frontage held by the Allies in 
the days of trench warfare measured on an average 
about 400 miles. On Sept. 25, 1915, the opening day 
of the Battle of Loos, the British Army was holding 
from Boesinghe to Grenay (40 miles), and from just 
south of Arras to Vermandovillers (30 miles), total 70 
miles of front. On Feb. 22, 1916, when the Germans 
opened their attacks on Verdun, the British were 
holding from Boesinghe to just south of Loos (42 
miles) and from Wailly to the Somme (25 miles), 
total 67 miles. On June 30, 1916, the day before the 
Battle of the Somme began, the line held was con- 
tinuous from Boesinghe to Maricourt, about 90 miles. 
By Feb. 25, 1917, the length of the British line had 
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increased to about 110 miles (Boesinghe-Amiens-Roye 
Road); on Dec. 9 of that year it measured about 95 
miles. On Feb. 4, 1918, it had been extended to 123 
miles (south-west corner of Houthulst Forest-Barisis- 
S. Gobain railway), and so it remained until the German 
attack on March 21. 

These figures are of interest in so far as they affect 
British leadership. Asa measure of comparative British 
and French military effort, they are worthless. The 
‘bloody solution of the crisis’ is not determined by 
length of line, but by the forces engaged thereon. For 
instance, on Oct. 25, 1917, there were less than 50 German 
rifles per 100 yards of the 130 miles of French front in 
Alsace-Lorraine, compared with between 500 and 600 
German rifles per 100 yards of front in some parts of 
Flanders. It was not a question of length of front, but 
of activity of effort. This must be borne in mind 
throughout. The 25 miles of frontage at Mons, in 
August 1914, looks very petty, unless we bear in mind 
that it bestrode the line of advance of a whole German 
army, General von Kluck’s, to which had been entrusted 
the achievement of the main feature of the German plan 
to turn the left flank of the French Army. 

Sir Douglas Haig took over the command of the 
British Front from Sir John French on Dec. 19, 1915. 
He held the command for the remainder of the war, a 
longer period than any Allied Commander, excepting 
the King of the Belgians. Joffre, with whom he worked 
at first, was deprived of his command on Dec. 13, 1916, | 
being succeeded by Nivelle, who in his turn was super- 
seded by Pétain, on May 16, 1917. Sir Douglas Haig will 
be judged by historians, not as the leader of an isolated | 
army with a free hand in policy; but as a commander | 
working, according to instructions from his Government, 
‘to support and co-operate with the French and Belgian 
Armies,’ and ‘to assist the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments in driving the German Armies from French and 
Belgian territory.’ In no case was he to come under the 
orders of an Allied general further than the co-operation | 
with our Allies necessitated. These instructions were | 
modified temporarily in 1917. Haig in February of that | 
year was subordinated to Nivelle, for the period of | 
Nivelle’s offensive, under arrangements made at a con- | 
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ference between British and French civilian statesmen 
at Calais, ~ 

Excepting during the course of Nivelle’s offensive, 
Haig was therefore co-operating with, and not subject 
to, the commander of the French Army. Marshal Foch, 
we must remember, never held that command. After 
the Marshal had been placed over the Allied Armies— 
excluding the Belgians—Haig was instructed, in June 
1918, to ‘carry out loyally any instructions issued by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces.’ At the same 
time, if any order given by Foch appeared to imperil the 
British Army, it was agreed between the Allied Govern- 
ments that Haig should be at liberty to appeal to the 
British Government before executing such an order. 

Since the supreme controlling authority was civilian, 
not military, it is as well here to note that Sir Douglas 
Haig was serving under Mr Asquith’s Government 
until December 1916, when Mr Lloyd George, the next 
Prime Minister, introduced the ‘ War Cabinet’ system 
of control over war strategy, which lasted until the con- 
clusion of the war. The French generals with whom 
Haig co-operated were less independent. French civilian 
control over military operations on the Western Front 
was more active, and more constantly exercised. Changes 
in the French Government introduced additional com- 
plications, occurring, as they sometimes did, after Haig 
and the leader of the French Army had agreed upon 
future plans. 

There remains another important point, the strength 
of the Army which Haig commanded. Here are the 
figures as given in the official War Office statistics : 


1916.—Jan. 1 . . ‘ ; 993,369 

» dvulyl. ‘ ; . (Figures not available) 
1917.—Jan. 1. ‘ z - 1,591,745 

re July 1. . ‘ . 1,966,835 
1918.—-Jan. 1 . : : . 1,828,616 

» Jdulyl. A 2 . 1,891,828 


The British Army was at its maximum strength in 
August 1917, when it stood at 2,046,091." In March 
1918, when facing the maximum number of Germans, 





* Including 782,241 non-combatants. 
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it stood at 1,886,073. These figures represent total ration 
strength, excluding labour corps, which first appear in 
the returns for November 1916. 

Having disposed of these preliminaries, we are now 
in a better position to consider British leadership under 
Haig on the Western Front, as affected, firstly by the 
enemy forces with which he was called upon to deal, 
secondly by his co-operation with French generals, and 
thirdly by the influence of political authorities upon his 
and their plans of operations. 

To elucidate the first, and most important, point, the — 
necessary research work has not yet been completed by 
competent historians. We know that, at times during 
the years 1916-18, the German Army behind their strongly 
fortified line in the West was inferior in total strength 
to the Allied Armies which were charged with the task 
of driving it out of the territory which it had invaded. 
What bears upon Haig’s leadership is not the total 
strength of the German Army, but the numbers with 
which the British were called upon to contend upon 
their own front. Whatever may have been the total 
strength of the German Army, Haig, on his own front, 
was seldom, if ever, confronted with a force weaker 
than his own in fighting troops. At one time he was 
called upon to stem the greatest German massed attack 
of the war. This point requires further research and 
elucidation. 

In battle casualties (killed, wounded, and missing, 
including prisoners), the relative British and German 
losses on the British fronts during the year of Haig’s 
command, according to War Office statistics, were : 

British. German.* 
1916 ‘ A . - 600,617 297,351 casualties 
1917 ‘ ; ° - 759,615 447,625 
1918 (excluding November) 805,844 825,130 


Total . 2,166,076 1,570,106 
The Franco-German figures are not available for 


comparison. Activity, rather than length of line held, 
must be the measure of relative British effort. The 





* For criticism of these figures, see below. 
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principal British battles on the Western Front during 
these years were : 


1916.—Somme I (July 1-Nov. 17). 

1917.—Arras (April 9-May 16), Messines (June 7-14), Ypres III 
(July 31—-Nov. 6), Cambrai I (Nov. 20—Dee. 7). 

1918.—Somme II (March 21—April 5), Lys (April 9-26), Aisne III 
(May 27-June 2), Marne II (July 15-Aug. 4), Amiens 
(Aug. 8-12), Bapaume (Aug. 21-31), Searpe (Aug. 26- 
Sept. 3), Epehy (Sept. 12-18), Cambrai II (Sept. 27-— 
Oct. 5), Flanders (Sept. 28), Selle (Oct. 17-25), Sambre 
(Nov. 1-11). 


It has been said, with some truth, that in 1916 the 
newly raised British Army was learning its business. It 
is interesting, in this connexion, to compare its losses 
and achievements during the first 24 days of the battle 
of the Somme in 1916, with those during the correspond- 
ing period of the battle of Arras in 1917. In the first 24 
days of the Somme battle, the British Army suffered 
136,217 casualties, advanced 3} miles on a front of 6 miles, 
and captured 11,119 prisoners and 56 guns. During the 
corresponding period in the Arras battle, the British 
Army suffered 83,970 casualties, advanced to a depth 
varying from 2 to 5 miles on a front of 20 miles, and 
captured 18,128 prisoners and 230 guns. There were 
2090 British guns in action on the Somme, and about 
3500 at Arras, better provided with ammunition. The 
British battles of 1916 and 1917 must be considered as 
features in combined Franco-British plans of operations. 
That point cannot be too strongly emphasised. 

In his final despatch, Sir Douglas Haig referred to 
the excessive burden thrown upon the gallant Army of 
France throughout the early stages of the war, which 
caused French losses of which the effect was felt to the 
end. He also referred to the military situation having 
compelled us to make great efforts before we had 
developed our full strength in the field, or had properly 
equipped or trained our armies. ‘The only alternative,’ 
he added, ‘was to do nothing and see our French allies 
overwhelmed by the enemy’s superior numbers. During 
the second half of the war, and that part embracing the 
critical and costly period of the wearing-out battle, the 
losses previously suffered by our allies laid upon the 

s 2 
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British Armies in France an increasing share in the 
burden of attack.’ He explained that it was in the great 
battles of 1916 and 1917 that we should seek for the 
secret of our victory in 1918. 

In 1916, the year of the British Somme offensive, we 
are told that Haig, on his own initiative, asked Joffre 
to propose the stategy, a request which his colleague 
gratefully acknowledged. The British Army was still 
short in 1916 of the ammunition required for a successful 
offensive. I have quoted Haig’s reasons for making 
great efforts before our army was properly equipped in 
this respect. Joffre’s original scheme provided for a 
great combined Franco-British offensive, in which the 
French, on the British right, would use 39 divisions on 
the front of 30 miles. He envisaged, not a rapid break- 
through, but a long and severe fight (Directive of June 21). 
The Germans, by their attacks on Verdun, made the first 
move and upset the plan. The French, instead of using 
39 divisions on a front of 30 miles, could only use 
5 divisions on a front of 6 miles in co-operation with the 
British Somme offensive of July 1, 1916. The general 
idea was apparently to get the British troops into such a 
position that, by pressing north, they would threaten the 
communications of the German troops in the Douai plain. 
This might have developed ultimately into what has been 
called a ‘ break-through’ ; but the continuous heavy fight- 
ing, and the bad weather in October and November, 
prevented our troops from getting into position to carry 
out the larger operation until they were exhausted by 
their efforts of the previous months, and the weather 
made further activity impossible. The British attacks on 
the Somme were launched in July, the earliest date 
possible. We now know from the Crown Prince’s 
Memoirs* and from other sources, that these attacks 
had the immediate effect of taking the pressure off the 
French at Verdun. The Crown Prince's further attacks 
there, for which careful preparations had been made, were 
definitely abandoned by July 11, in order to send 
reinforcements to the Somme front. We also know, 
from Ludendorff’s ‘War Memories,’ the extent to which 











* *Memoirs of the Crown Prince of Germany’ (Butterworth), 
1922. 
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German moral was shaken in 1916 by the British battles 
on the Somme, and their effect, in combination with the 
magnificent work of the French at Verdun, and 
Brussiloff’s offensive on the|Russian Front, in exhausting 
the Germans, who had been brought to the verge of 
collapse when the autumn rains came to their rescue. 

There remains the question whether the British 
operations on the Western Front in 1916 were too costly 
in casualties to justify the ends in view, and the results 
obtained. The War Office figures, as we have seen, give 
297,351 German casualties on the British Front, compared 
with 600,617 British, for the whole year. The German 
figures, it is stated, were obtained from the Federal 
archives at Potsdam. They do not include those who 
died of wounds, or of disease.* The War Office figures 
from Jan. 1, 1916,-to the end of October 1918, give 
1,570,106 German casualties effected at an expenditure of 
2,166,076 British casualties. Haig’s figures from July 1, 
1916, to Nov. 11, 1918, estimate the number of German 
casualties at over12,500,000, at an expenditure of 2,140,000 
British casualties. He adds that the German figures 
must be accepted with reserve ; the number of prisoners 
is definitely known to be considerably understated. 

We are driven to the conclusion that comprehensive 
and accurate statistics of relative casualties, drawn up on 
the same lines for both forces, are not available, and 
that results, rather than relative casualties, must be 
taken as a measure of victory and a test of leadership. 
Haig attributes our heavy casualties during the earlier 
period to our having been obliged, for the reasons stated, 
to make great efforts before we had developed our full 
strength in the field or properly equipped and trained 
our armies ; in the later period, of the wearing-out battle, 
to the losses previously suffered by the French having 
laid upon the British Armies in France an increasing 
burden of attack, rendered more costly by the aid given 
by modern weapons and obstacles to armies attacked. 
He also calls attention to the point that more than half 
our total casualties in 1918 were incurred during the five 
months, March-July, when our armies were on the 
defensive. 


* They do not tally with their own contemporary printed lists. 
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The expression ‘ wearing-out battles’ needs further 
reference. It cannot be lightly dismissed. It was this, 
called by Foch la période d’usure, that caused the main 
difference of opinion between politicians and soldiers. 
We do not know for certain at what period the soldiers 
abandoned the hope that, without overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of force on the whole front, victory could be 
obtained most expeditiously by a ‘break-through,’ 
followed by a wheel outwards against one or both of 
the enemy’s flanks. This, if the enemy still had reserves 
in hand, proved to be a purpose impossible of attainment. 
Ludendorff was still hoping for its accomplishment in the 
spring of 1918. When did the Allied military leaders 
first realise the situation, and decide that attacks with 
limited objectives and a slow process of attrition, with 
its costliness in casualties, was the only road to victory ? 
Mangin (‘Comment finit la guerre’) considers that this 
idea was in Joffre’s mind in 1916, in drawing up the 
Directive for the Somme attack. 

The French politicians of the day did not see eye to 
eye with Joffre, after the French nation had had to face 
the casualties of 1914, 1915, and 1916. He was removed 
from his command in December 1916, in favour of 
Nivelle, who advocated a rapid break-through to settle 
matters quickly. It seems clear that Haig, by 1917, 
was no believer in the rapid ‘ break-through’ theory ; 
but the British politicians agreed with the French, and 
placed him definitely under Nivelle’s command for the 
period of the operation. Nivelle’s great attack, combined 
with the subsidiary British operations on Cambrai, 
constituted a definite attempt to establish such a break- 
through, which was stopped when the first great 
offensive was a tactical failure. 

In 1917 ammunition was plentiful, but there was 
some anxiety over the supply of enough guns. The 
British operations for the remainder of the year covered 
up the comparative inactivity of the French Army, 
which was in a very dissatisfied state after Nivelle’s 
failure. France herself was in a very shaky condition. 
No break-through seems to have been contemplated in 
the British operations on Cambrai, or at Messines; but 
the costly Passchendaele (Ypres III) operation of the 
autumn of 1917, as originally designed, did contemplate 
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the seizure of the high ground of the Staden Ridge, the 
object, it was understood, being to burst through into the 
Belgian plain, thereby clearing the Belgian coast of U-boat 
bases.* Here, as in 1916, the weather, the lateness of 
the season, and the exhaustion of the troops, turned the 
original design into a series of operations with limited 
objectives. The point which has been established beyond 
controversy is that the British offensives, after Nivelle’s 
failure to settle the business out of hand in 1917, did 
take the pressure off the French Army at a critical time. 
Haig’s plans for achieving this purpose were approved 
by the Allied Governments. 

The main features, from the British point of view, 
of the closing weeks of 1917 were the accumulation by 
Germany of reserves, coming from the Russian front, in 
readiness to strike a blow in the West, and the fact that 
it had been necessary to send five divisions to the help 
of Italy. The general situation was critical. The British 
Army, as we have seen, had passed its maximum strength 
in August 1917, and was becoming weaker every month 
through wastage. There was no question, for the time, 
of continuing Franco-British offensives against the re- 
inforced German Army. The process of attrition by that 
method must be deferred until the balance of military 
man-power was adjusted by the arrival in the first line 
of trained American troops in large numbers. They, 
like the French in the early days and the new British 
Army of 1916, would require training and experience. 
The date when Allied offensives could be resumed was 
uncertain. It was a question of holding on for the time 
being on the defensive; and, even for this purpose, it 
was important that the wastage in British numbers 
should be arrested. For reasons not affecting Sir Douglas 
Haig’s leadership, reinforcements on a sufficiently large 
scale to keep up the fighting strength of the British 
Army were not forthcoming. 

We have seen that the French politicians, in December 
1916, were unwilling to face a war of attrition involving 
further heavy French casualties, spread over an indefinite 
period. They replaced Joffre by Nivelle, who had drawn 





* Not, apparently, a final decision by a break-through like Nivelle’s 
offensive. The result achieved was to draw 78 German divisions into the 
process of attrition. 
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up a plan for ending the war more speedily by a great 
break-through offensive. That operation failed, having 
been attempted under conditions differing from those 
which had been assumed; Pétain, an advocate of the 
wearing-down process of limited offensives, then replaced 
Nivelle. Similarly, the British politicians in power at the 
close of the year 1917, influenced by the heavy casualties 
of the previous year and a half, did not favour the idea of 
attrition, but wished to seek a decision in some more 
remote theatre, while keeping Sir Douglas Haig’s Army 
at the bare minimum that, in their opinion, would suffice 
to hold the front allotted to the British in France and 
Flanders. They further decided, although the reduction 
in its strength by wastage was allowed to continue, that 
Haig’s Army should hold a longer front (see details 
given above of British frontage). 

Sir Douglas Haig’s leadership in 1918 must, therefore, 
be considered in the light of these circumstances, especi- 
ally during the defensive period from March until early 
in July. The initiative during that period having passed 
definitely to the Germans, he must be judged by his 
success or failure in using effectively the resources at 
his disposal to defeat the German plan. Their March 
attacks (Somme II) were originally launched with the 
intention of forcing a decision by a break-through to 
the Channel ports. As events developed, they contem- 
plated a movement to the southward against the left flank 
of the French Army. Although a break-through was 
nearly effected towards Amiens, the intention came to 
an end with the German failure, on March 28, opposite 
Arras. Leadership of a group of armies on the defen- 
sive, apart from the determination of character and 
power of inspiring confidence required of all leaders, 
demands art in the distribution and use of reserves. 
Holding the fronts allotted to army commanders is the 
business of those leaders. 

It has been maintained by some critics that, if Haig 
had massed his reserves behind Gough’s (Fifth) Army, 
the German advance would have been held up sooner. 
Other critics have maintained that Haig would have 
done better to allow his reserves to pass out of his own 
control, and to be placed under a military committee 
presided over by Foch at Versailles. 
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On the first point, Haig’s Army, being confronted by 
a hostile mass of manceuvre, concentrated for a great 
attack, the main requirement in his line of defence was 
elasticity. The part of the line facing the brunt of the 
attack would probably have to give ground to avoid 
penetration, which would be inevitable if an attempt 
were made to hold the whole line rigidly against an 
enemy concentrated in greatly superior force at the 
point of attack. The British right, being farthest from 
the coast, could give ground without disaster. The left 
could not. We know now that it was for that reason 
that Haig did not denude his left and centre of reserves, 
in order to mass them behind his right. On the second 
point, it seems obvious, if we concede that Haig had 
at his disposal the bare minimum of troops to hold his 
front, that he could use his reserves most promptly and 
most effectively if they remained under his control. 

In view of the controversy raised over the question 
whether Haig showed sound judgment in his refusal to 
provide a British quota to the proposed Allied reserve 
under the Supreme Council at Versailles, it may be well 
here to note the fact that both Mr Lloyd George and 
M. Clemenceau, at a meeting of that Council held in 
London on March 14-15, 1918, supported Haig in his 
decision. This was disclosed, I believe for the first time, 
in an article by General Tasker H. Bliss, published in 
‘Foreign Affairs’ (New York) on Dec. 15, 1922. Mr 
Lloyd George on that occasion said that, although a 
warm advocate of the scheme of a General Reserve, he 
had ‘come to the conclusion, in view of the excep- 
tional concentration against us, that it would be very 
difficult for Field-Marshal Haig to spare the necessary 
reserves. M. Clemenceau expressed virtually the same 
opinion. 

During the first part of the defensive period Haig 
was operating independently, in co-operation with Pétain 
and the King of the Belgians. Whether Foch’s being 
placed over both Pétain and himself, to co-ordinate the 
Franco-British effort, was due to Haig’s own initiative is 
immaterial. The result was to accelerate the appearance 
of French troops on the British Front, Pétain having 
hesitated to send them because his intelligence depart- 
ment did not for a long time believe that the main 
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German attack was being launched against the British 
line. These French troops helped to ease the critical 
situation on the Lys (April 9-29), when the Germans 
again attempted a break-through. 

Judging Sir Douglas Haig’s leadership in March and 
April 1918, we find that, although the mutual support for 
the army confronted with the main attack (as arranged 
with Pétain) had been seriously delayed, the Germans 
failed, both in their attempted break-through towards 
Amiens, and also in their attempts to reach the Channel 
ports. 

So -far, except for the short period of the Nivelle 
offensive, the quality called for in British leadership was 
co-operation with a colleague, rather than loyal support 
of a higher commander. The responsibility for co-ordina- 
tion of Allied efforts was henceforth to rest upon Foch, 
and the first test of loyal support accorded to a higher 
command was afforded by demands made upon Haig to 
spare troops from his depleted line in order to send 
reinforcements to the French Front (Aisne III, May 
27-June 2, and Marne II, July 15-Aug. 4). These 
demands were complied with, apparently, as we now 
gather, in face of warnings from the British War 
Cabinet that Haig himself must bear the responsibility 
and must suffer personally if disaster to the British 
Army should result. 

Up to July 17, the Allied Armies were still on the 
defensive, but the result of Foch’s counterstroke of 
July 18 on the western face of the Chateau-Thierry 
salient, in which the American Army first began to 
appear in offensive operations, showed that the process 
of attrition was beginning to tell upon the Germans, and 
that the time was coming to reap the fruits of heavy 
sacrifices in the past. 

The great epic of the final triumphant advance of the 
Allied Armies, which began with the battle of Amiens on 
Aug. 8 and ended on Nov. 11 with the acceptance by the 
Germans of the terms of Armistice dictated to them by 
Marshal Foch, has been told by several historians. These 
operations developed gradually, from the idea of stopping 
the Germans to the intention of gaining successes with 
limited objects in the various sections of the front, with 
a view to establishing the Allied Armies in suitable 
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positions to resume the campaign in 1919 with the aid 
of a strong American army. The idea of a final break- 
through to finish the campaign before Christmas, 
developed slowly as the success of Haig’s operations 
became more and more apparent. According to German 
accounts, the main features of the Allied offensive which 
caused the German collapse were (1) the battle of Amiens 
which began on Aug. 8, and (2) the battle of Cambrai of 
Sept. 27-Oct. 5, both planned by Haig.* When the 
Hindenburg line had been broken, this idea of a final 
break-through became definite and concrete. We are 
told that, during these operations, differences of opinion 
occurred between Foch and Haig about the tactical 
plans of the British, in concert with the Allies. Much 
has been made of these incidents, but they are always 
to be expected. Doubtless they occurred between Haig 
and his own Army commanders when plans for future 
operations were being discussed and prepared. Success 
in the leadership of colossal modern armies lies in gauging 
the capacity of subordinates and in deciding which can 
be trusted to carry out the tasks allotted to them in 
their own way; in making clear to them what their 
forces must do to fit in with a general plan, rather than 
in telling them how to doit. This is the true measure 
of greatness, and Foch showed his pre-eminence in the 
possession of this quality by recognising that he could 
depute to Haig the responsibility for carrying out, in 
his own way, the task allotted to him. While battle 
casualties as a whole—killed, wounded, prisoners, and 
missing—are not a satisfactory measure of victory, 
since they depend upon too many factors which cannot 
be accurately ascertained or weighed, it is generally 
acknowledged by military historians that the number of 
prisoners and guns captured form the best measure of 
military achievement.f The comparative figures, for 
prisoners and guns captured between July 18 and Nov. 11, 


x 





* We now know, from Lieut-Colonel Niemann, that the defeat, on 
Sept. 25, of the German XVII Army, involved the retirement of the two 
armies to the southward of it from the strongly defended Wotan line. 
This was the coup-de-grdce. 

¢ ‘ Artillery and prisoners are at all times regarded as the true trophies 
of victory, as well as its measure, because through these things its extent 
is declared without a doubt.’ Clausewitz ‘On War,’ Bk IV, ch. iv. 
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1918, by the British and Allied Armies, are here given 
for purposes of comparison : 
Prisoners, Guns. 
British Armies. , . 200,000 2540 
French Armies. ; . 135,720 1880 
American Armies ; - 48,300 1421 
Belgian Armies. ‘ - 14,500 474 


It seems probable that, when the days of Press con- 
troversy have passed away and the small gaps in 
accurate data bearing upon the British battles of 1916- 
18 on the Western Front have been filled up, future 
historians will arrive at the conclusion that the victory 
of November 1918 would have been postponed until the 
following year, if it had not been for the recuperative 
and staying power of the British Empire Army under 
British leadership. Its moral was maintained by its 
leaders throughout the dark days of March and April, 
which were followed by the tremendous and successful 
effort, with constantly dwindling numbers, to force the 
beaten enemy out of his strongly fortified positions. 

We find, then, that there was no call for brilliance 
of imagination in British leadership during the years 
1916-18, but rather for steadfastness of purpose, and 
for loyal co-operation with allies in achieving that 
purpose—the gradual disintegration of a strongly en- 
trenched army, of which neither flank could be turned. 

The alternative methods were either a sudden and 
theatrical ‘break-through’ (in which Haig apparently 
never believed) or a persistent and continuous succession 
of attacks with limited objectives, which might ultimately 
open the way for a final break-through, when attrition 
had achieved its purpose. In order to draw as many 
German divisions as possible into each fight, every blow 
had to be struck in a direction likely to lead to great 
strategic success if not parried. The British operations, 
taken as a whole, made up one vast battle which called 
for tactical leadership in subordinate commanders, rather 
than for brilliant handling of strategic masses of man- 
ceuvre by a Commander-in-Chief. That could not be 
the business of the leader of one of the Allied armies, 
it was the business of a generalissimo who was never 
appointed, though his functions were ultimately fulfilled 


by Foch. 
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The attributes of a Marlborough, as leader of Allied 
Armies on continental soil, were not demanded of Sir 
Douglas Haig. Had they been, we do not know whether 
or not they would have been forthcoming. The quali- 
ties required of the British leader in 1916-18, in the 
circumstances that we have studied, were steadfast 
persistency in purpose both in adversity and in success, 
combined with loyalty to the Allies. These qualities 
were displayed by the leader who held the implicit 
confidence of the British Empire Army, which he led 
during the last three years of the colossal conflict on the 


Western Front. 


This article would be incomplete without some further 
reference to the establishment of the so-called unified 
command by the appointment of Marshal Foch to co- 
ordinate the Allied efforts in the closing stage of the 
great four-years’ battle. 

The subject has been so obscured by controversy that 
historians will probably find great difficulty in arriving 
at the truth. The credit for the idea has been claimed 
on behalf of several soldiers, and of two or three states- 
men, including Mr Lloyd George. In what does success- 
ful unity of command exist? Certainly not in giving to 
the commander of one army, already fully occupied 
with his own command, and probably obsessed by his 
immediate surroundings, the control over the com- 
mander of an allied army similarly occupied and obsessed. 
A good example of the failure resulting from such pro- 
cedure was afforded on the German side when Biilow, 
commanding the Second German Army, was promoted 
above Kluck and Hausen, commanding the First and 
Third Armies on his outer and inner flanks respectively. 
It was to this group of three armies that the main 
feature of the initial German plan—to crush in and turn 
the French left flank—was entrusted. The plan failed, 
largely through the want of a higher authority to co- 
ordinate effort. The same mistake was made in 1917 
when Haig was placed under Nivelle, who was already 
charged with the command of an army engaged in 
critical operations, and sorely handicapped by political 


interference. 
The best account, supported by official documents, 
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that has hitherto appeared of the history of the unifica- 
tion of the command of the Allied Armies in 1918 comes 
from the pen of General Bliss,* who was Chief of Staff 
of the American Army, and American representative 
on the Supreme War Council in France 1917 and 1918, 
General Bliss rightly remarks that the abortive attempt 
to secure unity of command by placing Haig, com- 
manding one army, under Nivelle, already commanding 
another, ‘ discredited it among the very men who would 
have to accept it cordially, if it were to be successful’ ; 
but he does not point the moral given above. 

The initiative, in establishing the nearest approach 
that was made towards unity of command, has been 
credited to various authorities, French and British, 
military and political. As a matter of fact, it was taken 
by the military member of the American mission to 
Europe, who wrote to President Wilson, on Dec. 17, 
1917 :— 


‘In making the great military effort now demanded of us 
we should demand as a prior condition that our Allies also 
profit by the experience of three and a half years of war in 
the matter of absolute unity of military control. National 
jealousies and suspicions and susceptibilities of national 
temperament must be put aside in favour of this unified 
control: even going if necessary (as I believe it is) to the limit - 
of unified command. Otherwise, our dead and theirs may 
have died in vain.’ 


He urged his Government to represent the matter 
officially. Note the expression military control. 

Commanders of the field armies of democratic 
countries being always, as we have seen, subject to the 
control of the civil government, the first step towards 
unifying the military control of Allied Armies must 
obviously be to unify the civilian control. This, to such 
extent as it was ultimately established, needed a disaster— 
the Italian defeat at Caporetto—to bring it about. The 
Supreme War Council came into being as the result of 
the Rapallo Conference, Nov. 17, 1917. It wasa political 
body, charged with ‘the better co-ordination of military 
action.’ Even this step towards unified command led to 
the fall of the French Government—fortunately it 





* See ‘Foreign Affairs,’ New York, Dec. 15, 1922. 
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brought M. Clemenceau into power. On Nov. 20, 1917, 
before the Supreme War Council had time to get to 
work, the American mission was informed by Mr Lloyd 
George how serious the situation on the Western Front 
would become early in 1918. He asked for as many men 
as America could spare, as early in the year as possible, 
‘to enable us to withstand any possible German attack, 
apart altogether from the possibilty of inflicting any 
defeat upon them.’ The failure to reinforce Haig, in the 
light of this disclosure, becomes inexplicable. 

Mr Lloyd George was at the Rapallo Conference, and 
the credit for the establishment of the Supreme War 
Council, the first actual step towards making unity of 
military command possible, has generally, and I believe 
correctly, been attributed to him. The first step taken 
by the Supreme War Council to establish a military 
authority, under its control, to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the Allied Armies was the abortive attempt, already 
noticed, to establish an Allied general reserve, for which 
it was quite impossible for Haig, holding an extended 
front with a reduced army, to spare a quota. 

As with the co-ordinating political authority, the 
Supreme War Council, so with the co-ordinating military 
authority. This also was forced upon the Allies by a 
grave emergency, the colossal German attack of March 21. 
Mr Dewar maintains that the initiative towards estab- 
lishing Foch in the position for which he was fortunately 
selected was taken by Haig on March 24, Pétain having 
proposed to break away his left flank from the British, 
in order to cover Paris. General Bliss, on the other 
hand, accepts Lord Milner’s statement that by March 24, 
Gough’s Army was ‘shattered and a breach effected in 
the Allied line between the right flank of the Third 
(British) Army and the French.’* It is necessary here 
to interpose a note that Lord Milner arrived at this 





* General Bliss omits the context, which runs: ‘This does not mean, 
of course, that there was no more resistance in that quarter. The retreat- 
ing troops, who had now been driven from the line of the Somme below 
Peronne, were apparently still fighting at a number of points and some- 
times even counter-attacking. . . .’ Lord Milner added: ‘ A telegram from 
G.H.Q. dated 11.30 p.m., stated that from the latest reports the general 
situation was somewhat improved.’ His official report was published in 
the ‘New Statesman’ for April 23, 1921. 
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conclusion by hearsay, and without the evidence of 
General Gough. The conclusion was subsequently proved 
by events to have been incorrect. Presumably it was in 
consequence of this report that the British War Cabinet, 
overriding Sir Douglas Haig, recalled Gough, who had 
handled his army with great skill.* 

General Bliss makes the interesting disclosure that 
Lord Milner on March 25, seeing the urgent need of co- 
ordination of effort in those fateful days, favoured a 
proposal by Sir Henry Wilson that M. Clemenceau 
should undertake the task, with Foch to advise him. 
This idea was knocked on the head by Foch, when 
Wilson went to see him about it during the night. 

March 26 was the day of the Doullens Conference, of 
which the history is fairly well known. Instead of 
asking M. Clemenceau himself to take charge of the 
armies, Lord Milner asked him privately whether Foch 
‘could not be placed by both Governments in a position 
of general control.’ The resulting resolution of the 
Doullens Conference, at which America was not repre- 
sented, ran: 


‘General Foch is charged by the British and French Gov- 
ernments with co-ordinating the action of the Allied Armies 
on the Western Front. For this purpose he will come to an 
understanding with the Generals-in-Chief, who are invited to 
furnish him with all necessary information.’ 


Disclosure of the text kills the prevalent illusion that 
Foch was given powers enabling him to take rapid action 
to retrieve the highly critical situation. He had no such 
powers. He had to waste time travelling between 
Pétain and Haig, persuading them to do what he had no 
power to order. 

Things were going from bad to worse when a further 
conference was held at Beauvais on April 3. Foch 
then represented the situation to Mr Lloyd George and 
M. Clemenceau, in the presence of Generals Haig and 
Wilson, Pétain, Pershing, and Bliss. The result was a 
new arrangement, which read : 





* Historians will do well to consult ‘The Fifth Army in March 1918,’ 
by W. Shaw Sparrow, on the fallacies, still prevalent, about Gough’s 
Army. 
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‘General Foch is charged by the British, French, and 
American Governments with the duty of co-ordinating the 
action of the Allied Armies on the Western Front; and with 
this object in view there is conferred upon him all the powers 
necessary for its effective accomplishment. For this purpose 
the British, French, and American Governments entrust to 
General Foch the strategic direction of military operations. 
The Commanders-in-Chief of the British, French, and American 
Armies shall exercise in full the tactical conduct of their 
armies. Each Commander-in-Chief shall have the right to 
appeal to his Government if, in his opinion, his army finds 
itself placed in danger by any instructions received from 
General Foch.’ 


Foch, we see then, was never Generalissimo, though 
he exercised such powers, and that is the conclusion of 
the history, so far known, of the development of unified 
control. The credit for taking the responsibility for 
establishing it rests with Mr Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, 
and Generals Pershing and Bliss, as representing their 
respective Governments. It is impossible to close with- 
out including a short appreciation, from the pen of 
General Bliss, of the character and personality of Foch, 
the leader of Allied Armies, whose military genius and 
previous hard study, followed by great opportunity, 
brought him to the front as the great soldier in the 
greatest of wars: 


‘Nothing less than the good sense, kindly tact, personal 
magnetism, and supreme professional qualifications of General 
Foch could have secured the degree of co-operation necessary 
for success and made him in fact, if not in name, the Inter- 
allied Commander-in-Chief on the Western Front.’ 


GEORGE ASTON. 


Vol. 239.—WNo, 475, 
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Art. 3—THE REDISCOVERY OF THE PRIMITIVES. 


THE scientific study of Art History is of comparatively 
recent growth, though by now it can point to a fairly 
considerable literature and an ever-increasing number of 
votaries. As for the conditions which govern a satis- 
factory inquiry into the history of art, they are 
undoubtedly many and complex; but two may be singled 
out as being of prime necessity—an entire freedom from 
esthetic prejudice and parti-pris; and a grasp of the 
idea of historic evolution and the inter-relation of facts. 
In order to illustrate the difficulties with which art 
history has had to contend so as to comply with these 
conditions, no more instructive episode could perhaps be 
quoted than that which covers the gradual discovery of 
the interest and significance of Primitive Art—and by 
Primitive Art I am here mainly referring to Italian Art, 
and principally Italian Painting, of the period preceding 
that of Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael. 

Of the way in which people were in the habit of 
reacting to the Primitives before their importance had 
begun to dawn upon the human mind, we can form a 
clear idea from the books of travel in Italy, which, during 
the 17th and 18th centuries, came to form a series of 
imposing proportions. Let us turn, for instance, to the 
letters, written from Italy in the years 1739 and 1740 by 
Charles de Brosses, a highly-educated Frenchman, who 
brought a keen interest to bear on all matters artistic, 
visiting churches and collections of pictures, with an 
enviable indefatigableness. Yet, in his notes on the 
works of art at Florence, de Brosses has not so much 
as a word to say about the frescoes by Masaccio in the 
church of the Carmine. Speaking of S. Maria Novella, 
jie has, it is true, a page of quaint comments on the 
painters of the ‘bad time’ (méchant temps), who, from 
their presence in such large numbers there, inevitably 
forced themselves upon the attention of one who noted, 
among the works of what he called the ‘good time,’ 
pictures by such masters as Vasari and Santi di Tito. 
That de Brosses should have no comments to offer on 
the great cycles of frescoes by Giotto and Giotto’s school 
in the church of S. Croce is less surprising, seeing that 
a great part of them not long before had been covered 
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with whitewash—in itself an indication of the current 
view of their artistic merits. 

Then, speaking of Giotto in his letter from Padua, 
de Brosses commits himself to the memorable remark, 
‘This great master, so vaunted in all the histories, would 
not now be admitted to paint a tennis-court,’ though he 
has the generosity to add that ‘ nevertheless, across his 
daubing, one discerns genius and talent.’ On his visit to 
the church of the Eremitani, containing, in the frescoes 
by Mantegna, the chief work of quattrocento painting in 
Northern Italy, he writes, ‘I have been to the Eremitani 
to see an admirable St. John by Guido,’ mentioning only 
in the second place the chapel painted by Mantegna, 
which he admits is excellently painted and yet ‘cannot 
be called a good work because of the bad taste (méchant 
gout) of the century which reigns in it.’ And yet this 
was aman of more than average knowledge and intellect, 
who could in no wise be compared with tourists of the 
type of those visitors to the Vatican, seen by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who were spending six hours in writing down 
whatever the antiquary dictated to them, and scarcely 
looking at the paintings for themselves—a race of sight- 
seers which, one fancies, did not become extinct in Sir 
Joshua's time. , 

In scanning the ranks of those who have written on 
Italian art, in order to detect the earliest symptoms of 
the Primitives being looked at without the blinkers of 
prejudice, one 6f the first names I have come across is 
that of an English traveller in Italy during the years 
1720, 1721, andj 1722—Edward Wright. I know nothing 
about him, except that he went to Italy as travelling 
tutor to George, Lord Parker, and that one of J. Jackson’s 
chiaroscuro /woodcuts after pictures of the Venetian 
school is deldicated to him, which, in itself, points him 
out as a person taking more than the usual interest in 
art, as is, jindeed, abundantly evident from his book. 
Especially ‘considering the pleasure which countless 
English vigitors to Venice have derived from Carpaccio’s 
‘Legend sof St Ursula,’ since Carpaccio found his ardent 

ion in John Ruskin, it is pleasant to find an early 

ist of that charming quattrocento master in Edward 

Whfight, who describes the subjects of these pictures at 

lenjgth, and whose verdict on their style is, ‘’Tis of a dry 
T 2 
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manner, according to that age; but an excellent close 
pursuit of nature ’—a remarkable appreciation, consider- 
ing its date. 

Those conversant with the polemics of art critics in 
recent times will recollect what a stir was caused when, 
some forty years ago, Giovanni Morelli advanced the 
theory that the small picture of the ‘ Reading Magdalene’ 
in the Dresden Gallery, till then universally admired as 
a masterpiece by Correggio, was not by that artist at all, 
but was a later imitation—well, the whole of this theory 
was anticipated by Edward Wright, ‘if one may object 
anything to so celebrated a piece,’ as he modestly says. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whon1 I already had occasion 
to refer, spent three years of study in Italy, between 
1749 and 1752; and to a man of his mentality and vision 
it is natural that the significance of Pre-Cinquecento 
art should not have remained hidden. Of this we have 
abundant evidence, but I will limit) myself to quoting 
the studies from Mantegna’s Eremitani frescoes in his 
Italian sketch-book, now in the British Museum, and his 
appreciative notes on Masaccio’s frescoes in the Carmine 
among the memoranda of his Italian journey. A person 
whom Sir Joshua met in Florence was Ignace Hugford, 
and in him we recognise one of the \most important 
figures in the history of the early appreciation of the 
Primitives. Born of English parents: at Florence in 
1703—he died in 1778—Hugford is pérhaps the first 
representative of that type of English Connoisseur and 
collector, settled in Florence, which we can trace through 
subsequent ages, and of which the late lamented Mr 
Herbert Horne—taken from us long before he had 
completed his message—may be described as having 
represented the perfection. Hugford was\a practising 
artist of some renown in contemporary Flojrence, and if 
you search the Florentine churches you miay still find 
altar pieces by him. Not long ago in a London sale- 
room I came across a little drawing by him—a very 
commonplace ‘Apotheosis of a Saint '—whijich I look 
upon as a treasured possession, more from a se 
point of view than from its artistic merit. 
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he did not stop at the Quattrocento, but went right back 
to the Trecento and the period of Giotto, and even to 
the Duecento, the 13th century. One or two of the 
Primitives possessed by him are reproduced in a publica- 
tion issued in Florence after his death, of which I shall 
have more to say presently. In this publication Hugford 
is referred to as ‘one of the ablest connoisseurs that 
ever existed.’ The Print Room at the British Museum 
possesses, as evidence of his interest in a form of art 
which was not fashionable in his time, that remarkable 
series of thirty-two portrait drawings of persons of the 
French Court between c. 1520 and c. 1570, the work of a 
number of French artists, at the head of whom stands 
Jean Clouet, the famous Valois Court painter. Hugford, 
to whom this series once belonged, thought they were 
by Holbein, and their family resemblance to the work 
of that master is, indeed, such as easily to account for 
the attribution, considering the times. 

Another English artist to be remembered in this 
connexion, who belonged to Sir Joshua’s coterie in 
Rome and in 1755 settled in Florence, was Thomas 
Patch, engraver and painter. To him belongs the credit 
of having opened the series of publications illustrating 
the work of the Primitive Italian masters. Three sets 
of engravings were issued by Patch between 1770 and 
1772; the first, comprising heads and a few compositions 
reproduced from Masaccio’s frescoes in the Carmine 
at Florence—or, at least, such frescoes as were then 
thought to be by Masaccio; the second were after a 
series of works by Fra Bartolomeo; and the third after 
some frescoes, also in the Carmine at Florence, ascribed 
to Giotto and destroyed by a fire the year before. One 
shudders to think how narrowly the Masaccio frescoes 
escaped a similar fate! In the letterpress to these 
plates after Giotto, Patch expresses the belief that they 
‘may give some pleasure to those who are willing to 
reflect on the different stages of painting’—so here 
we have the evolutional interest of art history clearly 
formulated; but that Patch was still far removed from 
broadmindedness in xsthetic matters is evident from 
the passage in the text preceding the Masaccio publica- 
tion, in which Masaccio’s style is praised for being ‘so 
different from the disagreeable stiffness in the horrid 
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spectres of the school of Giotto and of the modern 
Gretian Mosaicks.’ These Masaccio reproductions espe- 
cially attracted attention, and an amusing incident 
occurred when they first reached England. Horace 
Walpole grew very excited at seeing them—‘not re- 
membering’ that he had seen the originals when he 
visited Florence, as he put it, very charitably to himself 
—and wrote to a friend, expressing his hopes that a 
study of these engravings might be profitable to Sir 
Joshua. ‘They may give him such lights as may raise 
him prodigiously.’ Little did he know that Sir Joshua 
had, years before, made a careful study of the originals 
on the spot, and, unlike himself, had ‘remembered’ 
them very well. 

Patch’s publications gave a stimulus to duaflar enter- 
prises in Tuscany, and, as they contain a very important 
set of reproductions, I may here quote the two volumes 
issued in 1791, under the title of ‘L’Etruria Pittrice, 
and containing 120 engravings after paintings by Tuscan 
artists from the tenth century onwards. Among later 
Tuscan volumes of engravings I may also mention those 
of the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, issued by 
Carlo Lasinio as late as 1810, a publication which has 
acquired some importance for the history of English 
arts, as it was when poring over these engravings of 
early Italian paintings at John Millais’ rooms, one day 
in 1848, that he and his young friends, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and William Holman Hunt, fired with enthusiasm 
by what they saw, decided upon the name of the ‘ Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood’ for that association of artists 
which was to cause so much stir in the English art 
world during the next few years. 

By this time, however, the man had appeared who, by 
preference to anybody else, deserves to be called the re- 
discoverer and first systematic surveyor of the art which 
intervened between that of the Romans and that of the 
Renaissance—namely, the Frenchman Seroux d’Agincourt. 

Born at Beauvais in 1730, Seroux d’Agincourt, from 
being an officer in the army, had passed’ to a sine- 
cure in the French administration. His set in Paris 
included all the leading French intellectuals, and it 
is on record that he visited Voltaire in his country 
retreat at Ferney. Among the people with whom he 


X 
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was more closely connected was Count Caylus, the great 
French explorer of classical archzeology ; and, in account- 
ing for the direction towards the Middle Ages which 
Seroux d’Agincourt’s investigations subsequently took, 
one has also to bear in mind the impetus given to the 
study of medizval history by the work of those inde- 
fatigable explorers of texts and records, the members of 
the famous congregation of French Benedictines, known 
as the Congregation of St Maur. These Benedictines 
also helped to foster that interest in Medisval French 
and Italian literature which obtained a wide diffusion 
during the 18th century. Seroux d’Agincourt’s journeys 
of exploration began in 1776, when he visited the South 
of France with its wealth of classical and medizval 
monuments. In the next year he extended his travels 
to England, Belgium, Holland, and Germany. Finally, 
in 1778, he started for Italy, where the remainder of his 
life was spent. 

In Italy, Seroux d’Agincourt journeyed from city to 
city, studying churches and collections, and forming ties 
of friendship with local archzologists and historians, 
He settled eventually at Rome, where the air was full of 
the theories and views of Winckelmann, the famous 
German archeologist, whose ‘ History of Ancient Art’ 
had been issued in 1764. It was there that Seroux 
d’Agincourt conceived the idea of doing for the ‘ centuries 
of barbarism, as they would be called, the same as 
Winckelmann had done for the Golden Age of classical 
art. He is quoted as having said, ‘ Yes, I have bidden 
adieu to the beauties of Venus of Medici in order to 
devote myself completely to the simplicity of the Madon- 
nas by Cimabue, by Giotto, and by the old Greek masters.’ 

A complex organisation was used by Seroux d’Agin- 
court in the undertaking upon which he had engaged. 
A small army of draughtsmen were busy copying speci- 
mens for him, In France, Germany, England, even in 
Russia and Sweden, people were working for him; but 
the bulk of the work, nevertheless, was done in Italy ; 
and among the artists employed by him there was an 
Englishman, William Young Ottley, of whom more must 
be said later. Seroux d’Agincourt’s interests were not 
confined to painting ; but extended as well to architecture 
and sculpture. These collections of graphic documents, 
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accumulated in Seroux d’Agincourt’s study, soon acquired 
celebrity, and attracted visits from people making 
a longer or shorter stay in Rome. Goethe, for example, 
was taken to see them by his and Seroux d’Agincourt’s 
friend, Angelica Kauffman, in the summer of 1787, and 
was greatly struck with their interest ; while to a number 
of his younger fellow-countrymen, Seroux d’Agincourt 
was a stimulating guide among the sights and artistic 
riches of Rome, in addition to allowing them the free 
use of his library and collections. Amongst these disciples 
three deserve special mention—Castellan, Artaud de 
Montor, and Paillot de Montabert. 

In 1789, on the eve of the French Revolution, the 
work of Seroux d’Agincourt had reached the point when 
it was ready to be printed; but the outbreak of the 
storm brought everything to a standstill. And worse 
was in store for him, as the Revolution brought also his 
financial ruin. At length, however, he was able to find 
a publisher for his work, which was issued in parts, the 
first in 1810; but Seroux d’Agincourt himself witnessed 
the publication of only three of the parts, for he died at 
Rome in 1814, being to the last the centre of a group of 
friends and admirers. It was not until 1823 that the 
publication of his great work, ‘ Histoire de l’art d’aprés 
les monuments depuis sa décadence au IV® siécle jusqu’da 
son renouvellement au XVI° siécle,) was complete, of 
which an English reprint, much cut down as regards the 
text, appeared as late as 1847. 

The feature of permanent value in Serotx d’Agin- 
court's work, and the one which to this day makes it 
useful for reference, are the engraved reproductions, 
over three thousand in number, which, although of vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy, have in certain cases the added 
value of being reproduced from works of art which since 
have been destroyed. As to the letterpress, it shows, for 
a pioneer on so vast a field, an extraordinary breadth of 
perspective and grasp of the factors which operated in 
the evolution of European art; while, in his apprecia- 
tion of single examples, one is often struck by the 
subtlety and penetration of his remarks. Nothing can 
displace Seroux d’Agincourt from his proud position of 
having given the Primitives, as it were, their charter of 
historic and zsthetic interest. 
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Among the young French artists and amateurs 
inspired by him, are some who deserve more than 
passing mention. It is pleasant, for instance, to watch 
the enthusiasm of A. L. Castellan in giving his impres- 
sion of the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, reserving 
the full measure of his praise for Benozzo Gozzoli, whom 
he finds insufficiently appreciated, though he was the 
forerunner of Raphael, who, indeed, without him, could 
hardly have reached perfection. ‘So it is to Gozzoli, 
says Castellan, ‘to this man, so surprising a product of 
his century, that one must attach the renaissance of 
art. Circumstances had truly changed since the days 
in the 18th century when the French painter Cochin, 
author of an interesting handbook to the works of art 
in Italy, found space to mention every conceivable paint- 
ing in the Palazzo Riccardi at Florence—except the 
frescoes by Benozzo in the chapel. 

A figure of greater consequence than Castellan in 
the history of the early appreciation of the Primitives is 
Arnaud de Montor. His chief title to fame is the collec- 
tion of 150 pictures by Primitive Italian masters, which 
he had formed by 1808, and of which a set of repro- 
ductions was published in 1840, introduced by an essay 
entitled, ‘Considerations on the State of Painting during 
the three centuries preceding Raphael,’ of which earlier 
editions had been published in 1808 and 1811. The 
theory in which Arnaud de Montor’s argument cul- 
minates is that for ‘four centuries before Raphael, 
people had already known how to design compositions 
gracefully ; that in many places there were those who | 
knew how to draw with correctness and purity’; that 
before Raphael, Orcagna, Starnina, Dello, Fra Filippo, 
and Pesellino in painting ‘enormous pictures on panel, 
known as Cassones,’ had anticipated Raphael’s style of 
arabesque ornamentation, and had distinguished their 
work by freshness of colour, certainty of touch, science 
of drapery, and other features of merit. Raphael's 
‘noble talent is the sum total of the talents which had 
preceded him: it is well, therefore, that these talents 
should also be known.’ 

As regards the composition of his collection, Arnaud 
de Montor gives the interesting information that some 
pieces in it at one time had belonged to an Englishman, 
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who, some sixty years before, had attempted to form a 
similar collection at Florence, and had caused some 
research to be made as regards the twenty-five examples 
he had collected. This, I take it, can hardly refer to 
anybody but Ignace Hugford. The Arnaud de Montor 
collection has long since been dispersed ; only a few of 
the pictures belonging to it can now be traced—rather a 
curious fact, considering how eagerly the pictures of this 
type are sought after. The engravings in the 1840 
edition of the catalogue enable one, however, to form 
a fairly clear notion of the character of these pictures, 
and several of the Cassone panels, which Arnaud de 
Montor singles out for special mention, are of sufficient 
interest to have been reproduced, from these very plates, 
in the monumental volume on Italian Cassone panels 
which Dr Schubring has lately brought out. The earliest 
examples in the collection were alleged to date from the 
twelfth century—I say advisedly alleged, because if any- 
thing oceurs to one on looking through these engravings 
and their attributions, it is the fantastic notions of this 
enthusiast for the Primitives of the distinctive manners 
of the various masters. One would have imagined that 
so much study to this period of art would have given 
him a few glimmers of connoisseurship. Nevertheless, 
the pictures must have formed a charming collection 
and been full of interest. 

The praise given to the Primitives by the writers I 
have so far quoted is repeated in even stronger accents 
by the third of the disciples of Seroux d’Agincourt, 
Paillot de Montabert. In his ‘ Dissertation on the Paint- 
ings of the Middle Ages’ (1812), he goes so far as to 
attack Raphael, who yet at one time was faithful to the 
methods of the earlier masters, for having allowed ‘the 
dreadful love of novelty’ to lead him astray from his 
naive taste. He has words of severe criticism, also, for 
Raphael's last work, the ‘Transfiguration of Christ’ in 
the Vatican Gallery. Paillot de Montabert was, in fact, 
a purist who thought equally highly of Ancient Greek 
art and of the paintings of the medieval artists, which he 
called ‘receptacles of the precious doctrines of art,’ and 
in the ‘noble, simple, and unified disposition’ of which 
he traces the evidence of the study of classical bas- 
reliefs, cameos, and gems. The Bolognese School of the 
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Carracci—Raphael, to the point we saw, Raphael's and 
Michelangelo's following—all come under his condemna- 
tion. The only praiseworthy exceptions which he allows 
in the history of the French school are Nicolas Poussin, 
Claude Lorraine, and Eustache Le Sueur; but the reform 
of French painting was begun by Vien, and carried to 
its completion by David. In truth, Paillot de Montabert, 
with his «esthetic theory, manages to hold in hand a 
queer team of horses. 

To mention David is at the same time to name 
Paillot de Montabert’s teacher in the practice of art. 
He became his pupil in 1796, the same year as the atelier 
of David was joined by Ingres, who must on no account 
be passed over in treating of these primitive tendencies 
in France. Ingres was in close sympathy with that 
group of students in David’s atelier, nicknamed ‘Les 
Penseurs’ or ‘Les Primitifs, because they praised 
Egyptian, Greek, and Medisval Art. Having gone to 
Italy and seen the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
Ingres writes to a friend that ‘it is on one’s knees that 
one ought to copy these men’; and having come to 
Florence, he is full of the wonders of the church of the 
Carmine, ‘where there is a chapel which you might 
call the ante-room of paradise : it is painted by Masaccio, 
an old painter of the Renaissance. To contemporary 
critics, such an early work by Ingres as his @dipus and 
the Sphinx in the Louvre, painted while his artistic 
sympathies were as I have indicated, seemed to be 
archaic and primitive in the extreme. We know that 
this initial asperity of Ingres’ style was later considerably 
softened ; but throughout his life he remained an ardent 
student and admirer of Giotto, making his students do 
tracings from the compositions of that master. Indeed, 
the very last drawing Ingres did, a day or two before 
his death in 1867, was a tracing of Giotto’s fresco of 
the Deposition of Christ in the Cappella dell’Arena at 
Padua, so persistent with him was the bias which owed 
its origin to the associations of his early youth and 
was inspired by the initiative and teaching of Seroux 
d’ Agincourt. 

So far for the more remarkable among his fellow- 
countrymen who carried on the tradition of Seroux 
d’Agincourt. A few words must now be devoted to the 
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Englishman who, as we saw, was among the draughts- 
men employed by him in copying works of art for his 
publication—William Young Ottley. Born in 1771, and 
first studying art in England, Ottley went to Italy in 
1791—at a time when Seroux d’Agincourt’s investiga- 
tions were well advanced and the printing of his work 
was to have been begun.* Ottley spent nine years in 
Italy, a period of great significance in that country’s 
history, witnessing, as it did, the break-up of the old 
order of things and the setting free of many treasures 
of art which, until then, had been owned by churches 
and convents. Financial stress also compelled a great 
number of private owners of works of art to part with 
their possessions. Ottley thus came to acquire a fine 
collection of Italian pictures and drawings by the old 
masters. Some of these treasures were sold by him at 
auction at Christie’s in 1801, immediately after his return 
from Italy ; whilst others were dispersed in 1837, a year 
after his death. It almost goes without saying that 
Ottley's collection included examples by the Primitives ; 
among the most important of the works of that class 
being a number of panels originally forming part of the 
great composite altar-piece by Ugolino, an early Sienese 
master, of about 1300, which for centuries adorned the 
church of S. Croce at Florence. Some of its panels, once 
in Ottley’s possession, now hang in the National Gallery. 
Ottley was also the author of a number of valuable 
works on the history of art, of which two are especially 
interesting in this connexion—one, ‘ The Italian School 
of Design,’ published for a succession of years between 
1805 and 1823, and reproducing a number of Old Master 
drawings in Ottley’s possession, including some alleged 
Giottos and Cimabues; the other, ‘A Series of Plates 
after the Early Florentines, reproducing drawings made 
in various cities of Tuscany and Umbria between 1792 
and 1798, but not issued until 1826. The comments in 
these volumes on the early Italian masters are remark- 
ably just and perspicacious, and show Ottley as the true 





* T have the statement that Ottley worked for Seroux d’Agincourt from 
Mile Lamy, in her admirable essay on the latter’s work and influence 
(‘Revue de l’art,’ March 1921, p. 175). Ottley merely speaks of his having 
been acquainted with him during his stay at Rome (‘ The Italian School of 
Design,’ p. 1). 
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pupil of Seroux d’Agincourt. Listen to him, for instance, 
on Giotto, in ‘The Italian School of Design’: 


‘He watched the various expressions of the passions in the 
human countenance and gesture, attempted their delinea- 
tion with no small success, and was the first who attained 
any degree of excellence in portrait. Although ignorant of 
the principles and rules of perspective, the correctness of his 
eye frequently supplied the deficiency: moreover, his works 
had a certain degree of breadth of effect and mellowness of 
colouring which could not fail to captivate the eyes of those 
hitherto accustomed to the very harsh and inharmonious 
mode of painting practised by his predecessors. Above all 
his powers of invention and composition were such that it 
would be difficult to point out his equal, in these respects, 
amongst the numerous succession of artists who, during the 
two following centuries, prepared the way for the great 
luminaries of painting destined to appear under the happy 
auspices of Julius the Second and Leo the Tenth.’ 


In the volume on the Early Florentine School, he 
again refers to the work of Giotto, especially as abound- 
ing ‘in examples in which by the employment and 
ingenious distribution of the figures, the intended subject 


is developed with a degree of perspicuity seldom equalled, 
and perhaps never surpassed, by painters of later times.’ 
It is a far cry from the opinions here expressed, to that 
of Giotto as not being worthy to paint a tennis-court: 
and yet in point of time little more than fifty years 
divided the two opinions. 

Contemporary English collectors were not slow to 
follow the example set by Ottley. Some, no doubt, had 
been working independently along similar lines—a very 
interesting chapter this which the space at my disposal 
does noi allow me to develop. I must, however, briefly 
refer—amongst early English collections of Primitives, 
which, unlike Ottley’s collection, have survived almost 
intact—to that formed by William Roscoe, the historian 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici and Leo X, which now belongs to 
the City Gallery of Liverpool, a collection in existence 
by 1816, and formed—this is noteworthy—entirely in 
England, Roscoe having never visited Italy. About the 
middle of the ‘twenties, also, we find a young secretary 
to the British Legation at the Court of Tuscany, the 
Hon. W. T. H. Fox-Strangways, going Primitive hunting 
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in Florence with Walter Savage Landor. A long series 
of the spoils of their chase hangs now in the Library of 
Christ Church, Oxford. These and other collectors con- 
tributed to the accumulation of that rich material of 
early Italian pictures in this country, which, less than 
thirty years after Ottley’s death, we find surveyed and 
sifted with remarkable acumen in the joint work of an 
Italian and an Englishman—Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
‘History of Painting in Italy’—the most important con- 
tribution made in the course of the 19th century to 
the study and criticism of the early Italian Schools. 

One remark of a general character is suggested by 
the study of the chapter in the history of taste which I 
have briefly sketched. Weare apt to be astonished or 
to smile when we think of the amateurs of the 18th 
century walking past the work of the Primitives, and 
devoting a whole-hearted attention to the artists of the 
17th century; and forget that every age has its own 
zsthetic blinkers. For a long time we have been in 
the habit of dismissing the 17th century artists with a 
glance and going straight to the Primitives—although 
this very analogy ought to have put us on guard. Asa 
matter of fact, the interest in the art of the 17th century 
—so magnificent and absorbing in many respects— 
shows marked signs of reviving; and the great loan 
exhibition recently held in the Palazzo Pitti at Florence 
is a tangible expression of that fact. When this period 
of art comes to be closely studied, the private collections 
of England will yield as important material as they have 
done for the study of the earlier periods. 

It is well to remember the tragic figure of the 
would-be inventor in Ibsen’s ‘ Wild Duck,’ who was at a 
loss what to invent, seeing that every invention had 
already been made. We must beware in studying art 
history of harbouring similar illusions of finality, and 
Modern Art—divided by no mysterious border line from 
Ancient Art—is always with us to serve as a reminder 
of that elasticity of mind and freedom from parti-pris, 
without which there can be no fruitful consideration of 
any branch of art, ancient or modern. 


TANCRED BORENIUS. 
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1. Histoire de France Contemporaine depuis la Révolution 
jusqu’a la Paix de 1919. Edited by Ernest Lavisse. 
Nine vols. Paris: Hachette, 1920-22. 

2. Die Grosse Politik der Europiischen Kabinette, 1871- 
1914. Vols. I—VI (1871-1890). Edited by Johannes 
Lepsius, Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, Friedrich 
Thimine, by order of the Foreign Office. Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Politik und Ge- 
schichte, 1922. 

3. The Belgian Congo and the Berlin Act. By Arthur 
Berriedale Keith. Clarendon Press, 1919. 

4. Les Origines de la Guerre. By Raymond Poincaré, 
Paris: Plon, 1921. 


It is a good omen that the sane and dispassionate history 
of Modern France, which M. Ernest Lavisse has edited, 
should conclude with a profession of republican faith 
and a prophecy of better days to come. The epilogue 
to the ninth volume was probably the last literary work 
of the editor, whose death, in his eightieth year, was 
announced last August, not long after the volume had 
appeared. The optimism of such veterans is convincing 
and puts to shame the faint-heartedness of younger 
men. M. Lavisse might well have been pardoned if he 
had chosen to strike a personal note in this valedictory 
address. He might appropriately have reminded us that 
this is the third great work of historical synthesis for 
which he has been editorially responsible; he might 
even have referred to the enduring popularity and the 
acknowledged usefulness of the twelve volumes of the 
‘Histoire Générale’ and the seventeen of the ‘ Histoire 
de la France Jusqu’a La Révolution.’ On such occasions 
a little egoism is only natural, and is readily condoned. 
M. Lavisse was, however, not an egoist; he was a patriot 
of the best kind. He had never allowed his patriotism 
to pervert his historical judgments; but he believed 
that his historical studies might be, and should be, of 
service to his country. Therefore, on this occasion he 
chose, instead of reviewing his own laborious and honour- 
able career, to dwell upon the history of France; to 
show how often her disasters had been stepping-stones 
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over which she advanced to a higher form of social 
organisation and to more glorious achievements in 
every field of human effort. It is a striking panorama 
of the past, and all the more impressive because the 
writer emphasises the indispensable conditions of a 
national! renaissance; because he reminds his readers 
of the need for patience and self-abnegation, for toil and 
thrift, for exorcising national illusions and dropping the 
shibboleths of party faction. France, he holds, will be 
saved by her republican institutions and her colonial 
empire. There must be no harking back to Bonapartism 
in home or foreign policy ; but the Republic must justify 
itself by a tolerant and generous liberalism ; and the end 
of the colonial policy must be the creation of a Greater 
France, extending far into North Africa. 

To a certain extent the convictions of their editor are 
shared by the very competent scholars who have written 
these nine volumes. They are all republicans; and two 
of them. M. Charléty and M. Seignobos, have traced the 
evolution of Republican democracy from 1815 to 1914 
with a wealth of detail which only a confirmed republican 
can be expected to appreciate. Through all the columns 
we can trace the conviction that the old, the ‘classical,’ 
system of French foreign policy was unfortunate and 
founded on miscalculation. M.Charléty and M. Seignobos 
do not appear, however, to share the enthusiasm which 
M. Lavisse evinces for the ideal of a Greater France. 
M. Seignobos, of course, admires—who could fail to 
admire ?—the audacity and endurance of the colonial 
pioneers. But of the completed edifice of the colonial 
empire he writes with a certain dry reserve, as though 
he doubts its value. We suspect him of believing that 
the true empire of France lies in the realms of the 
intellect and the creative imagination, and that a 
colonial empire is a convenient prop to that material 
prosperity without which the sciences and the arts and 
idealism will languish and fade away. He does not seem 
to have asked himself the question whether a great 
nation would be wise in neglecting to provide careers 
and fields of enterprise for those of its sons whose forte 
is not in contemplation but in action, whose instinct is to 
spend themselves in wrestling with their mother-earth, 
in establishing, as Bacon has it, the Regnum hominis 
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in natura? Can we defend, on the same lines, the 
adventurous spirit which has been so characteristic of 
France’s foreign policy under the Bourbons and the 
House of Orleans, under the Second Empire and the 
Third Republic? M. Seignobos appears to think that 
this spirit is an evil legacy from the old régime and the 
Napoleonic era. He is inclined, we notice, to speak of 
French diplomatists as though they were a race apart, 
nurtured in a bad tradition, out of sympathy with 
democratic principles and aspirations. No doubt, there 
is a grain of truth in his contention. Diplomacy has 
afforded a career to many Frenchmen who could not 
reconcile themselves to the drudgery, or adapt them- 
selves to the moral code, of parliamentary politics. They 
have not, however, been on that account less effective as 
representatives of France. To a foreigner it would 
appear that the errors of French foreign ministers, and 
of their professional agents and advisers, have generally 
sprung from an excessive anxiety to humour the 
electorate. This was the view both of Lord Palmerston 
and of Prince Bismarck—two critics who had unusual 
opportunities of studying French diplomacy in its less 
amiable aspects. Often as the French elector has been 
called upon to pay a heavy price for the failure of a 
spirited policy, he has never been long content with 
a policy which is tame and safe. A policy which skirts 
the maélstrom without actually rushing into it; a policy 
which is perpetually and visibly scoring little points at 
the expense of a timid or slow-witted neighbour; which 
is not satisfied with a plain straightforward bargain, 
but always obtains for France a little more than France 
had a right to expect—that seems to be the policy which 
French opinion applauds, until the responsible agents go 
one step too far, and a humiliating impasse is created. 
All this is very irritating to the foreign powers with 
whom France has to deal, but it is the national tradition 
that a policy of this kind raises the nation in the eyes of 
Europe, creates an impression of strength and alertness, 
and secures for France a respectful hearing on any topic 
of international importance. Perhaps, in this case, the 
instinct of France is not entirely at fault. 

Before the Revolution of 1789 the French diplomatist 
was not embarrassed to the same extent by a popular 
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demand for immediate and obvious results. In the 
long run an undistinguished policy would be fatal to a 
minister of the old régime; but, in the performance of 
his daily task, the minister had only to satisfy his 
sovereign who, though he might not be of more than 
average intelligence, was well informed about the facts 
of the diplomatic situation, and had been trained in the 
broad principles of diplomatic strategy. He would, for 
example, be aware that it is foolish to imperil your main 
object for the sake of those trifling and ephemeral 
advantages which are so grateful to the impatient 
elector or to the hard-pressed parliamentary statesman. 
Consequently it was safe for a minister of the old régime 
to frame a far-reaching design and to pursue it de- 
liberately with a single mind. Talleyrand had been 
trained in this school, and by virtue of its training 
secured some remarkable successes at the Congress of 
Vienna, acting upon instructions which he himself had 
drafted, and reporting on questions of real moment only 
to Louis XVIII. In 1830 and 1831, when he represented 
France at the Congress of London, and helped to decide 
the destinies of Belgium, he was working under very 
different conditions. Louis Philippe, who trusted Talley- 
rand implicitly, could only correspond with him by 
stealth; for Louis Philippe was a constitutional king, 
bound to be guided by his constitutional advisers, of 
whom Talleyrand was not one. He could not always 
protect Talleyrand against a foreign minister who was 
itching to annex odds and ends of Belgian territory, who 
hoped to make the new Belgian State dependent upon 
France. Talleyrand, whose one object was to detach 
Belgium from Holland, and so to effect a breach in the 
Vienna settlement, chafed and fumed at the interference 
of his foreign office; but he could not always refuse to 
obey its instructions; and when he did obey, his annoy- 
ance was more than justified by the effect which its 
inopportune claims produced upon his colleagues. ‘It 
really disgusts one,’ wrote Palmerston, ‘to see the 
government of a great country, in a great crisis of 
affairs, when such great interests are at stake, scram- 
bling and intriguing for such pitiful objects as the ruined 
castle of Bouillon and its circumjacent territories.’ 
Talleyrand possessed the technical skill of the old 
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school. He also inherited the strictly continental aims 
which were fashionable under Louis XVI. In those days 
the old schemes of conquest and settlement in Asia and 
America had been condemned as radically unsound. 
What was the advantage of founding new factories in 
the East or new colonies in the West, which England 
would infallibly appropriate when it was worth her 
while? France would do better to cultivate a garden 
nearer home. Natural frontiers and a just equilibrium 
of Europe—with the balance inclining ever so slightly 
to the side of France—were more reasonable objects. In 
this theory Talleyrand remained unshaken through the 
Napoleonic era. Writing of that era in retrospect, he says 
that the Emperor failed through not knowing where to 
halt. He could have made a lasting settlement with the 
Allies either in 1803 or in 1807. At either date he might 
have kept all the new territory that had been incor- 
porated with France since the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion—the Austrian Netherlands, Piedmont and Savoy, 
and the Left Bank from the Dutch frontier up to Bale. 
That, Talleyrand thought, would have been a reasonable 
settlement; and the Allies would have been thankful for 
it. In 1807, if the settlement had been delayed till that 
year, some supplementary adjustments would have been 
desirable. A real kingdom of Poland and a real king- 
dom of Italy should have been created; and Germany 
should have been partitioned between Austria and 
Prussia. Here we have the classical system expounded, 
in the form of a criticism on the past, for the benefit of 
the French statesmen of the future. Under the restored 
House of Bourbon a more modest programme was in- 
evitable; and after 1815 the advice of Talleyrand to 
Louis XVIII and also to Louis Philippe, was that France 
must begin by recovering her ‘liberty of action.’ One 
way of furthering this aim was to sow dissensions in 
the camp of the Allies, to combine with England and 
Austria against Russia and Prussia, or with England 
alone against the other three. Other methods were to 
resist the expansion of Austria’s influence in Italy, to 
cultivate the friendship of Sardinia, to secure for Belgium 
a status of independence and perpetual neutrality. 
Talleyrand was out of office from 1815 to 1830, and 
even during his London mission (1830-34) his influence on 
U2 
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French policy was intermittent. Long before his death 
a@ younger generation of French diplomatists was work- 
ing on new lines to obtain the ‘liberty of action’ which 
he desired. In 1823 Villéle and Chateaubriand opened 
the era of those theatrical excursions which Palmerston 
called anconades. First came the invasion of Spain to 
restore the Bourbon monarchy and suppress the Liberal 
revolution. Next an expeditionary force was sent to 
police the Greek peninsula. Then followed the attack 
upon Algiers, which gradually became a war of conquest. 
Finally, Casimir Perier astonished Europe by sending 
troops to Ancona, and claiming an equal voice with 
Austria in the pacification of the Pope’s rebellious terri- 
tories. The first two of these expeditions were sanctioned 
by some at least of the Powers, as conducing to the peace 
of Europe. The last two were intended to assert the 
right of ‘liberty of action’ in the most absolute sense, 
and served no interests but those of France. All four 
had this feature in common, that they helped to make 
France more influential in the Mediterranean. Here, 
at least, it seemed, France could display her military 
strength, and exercise her inexperienced troops, without 
provoking simultaneously all the Powers of the Quad- 
ruple Alliance. A Mediterranean policy might some- 
times exasperate Great Britain, and sometimes Russia ; 
but these two rivals were not likely to draw together 
very often, or to remain together very long. More often 
than not it would be possible to play off one of them 
against the other. 

This programme was not easy to reconcile with the 
Anglo-French entente which Talleyrand had negotiated 
and which Louis Philippe was anxious to maintain; but 
it was a popular programme, and in 1839 Thiers extended 
it to cover Syriaand Egypt. He came to an understand- 
ing with Mehemet Ali behind the backs of all the other 
Powers. French good offices were to save the Pasha from 
the humiliation of evacuating Syria. In the event of 
opposition from England, the navies of France and 
Egypt were to co-operate in the Levant. France was 
to receive economic privileges in the Pasha’s dominions. 
Palmerston, however, learned of the intrigue in time, 
and parried it by his Four-Power Treaty of London 
which settled the Egyptian question without regard to 
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the views of France. Thiers found himself on the brink 
of war, and would perhaps have gone to war if the 
final decision had lain in his own hands. As it lay with 
Louis Philippe the peace was preserved, and Thiers 
retired from office; but his discomfiture did not restore 
cordial relations between England and France. In future 
our statesmen watched with acute uneasiness the smallest 
move of France in Mediterranean affairs. Until 1851 
we refused to recognise French sovereignty in Algeria. 
We suspected the existence of French designs against 
Tunis and Morocco. We treated the Spanish marriages, 
in 1845, as affairs of far-reaching moment; we assumed 
that a Prince-consort of French blood could ruin all our 
interests in the Iberian peninsula. We incurred some 
odium and much ridicule by sending our fleet to redress 
the wrongs of Don Pacifico (1850), simply because we 
believed him to be the victim of French intrigues at the 
court of Athens. 

These apprehensions survived into the period of the 
Second Empire. Napoleon III made common cause 
with England in the Crimean War, only to desert her 
at the Conference of Paris, in which he sometimes 
behaved as though his only interest was to propitiate 
the Tsar. Moreover, one at least of the apologies which 
he offered to the world for his share in the war was 
that France could not tolerate the creation of a Russian 
navy with bases in the Eastern Mediterranean. That 
was a prospect which we too disliked; but we were 
bound to ask ourselves whether Russia was the only 
power that France desired to elbow out of the Aigean. 
Napoleon III spoke quite frankly to Bismarck on this 
subject in 1857. ‘Je ne dis pas que je veux faire de la 
Mediterranée un lac francais, mais pourtant & peu prés 
la méme chose.* He did not talk in this vein to Lord 
Cowley, our ambassador in Paris; but he alarmed both 
Cowley and Palmerston by submitting to them a scheme 
for the partition of North Africa—England to take 
Egypt, Victor Emanuel to take Tunis, Morocco to be 
the portion reserved for France. As Palmerston pointed 
out, the proposal was not only an outrage on political 
morality; it was also an insult to our common sense: 





* *Grosse Politik,’ v1, 103. 
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‘We want to trade with Egypt and to travel through 
Egypt, but we do not want the burthen of governing Egypt, 
and its possession would not be considered in this country as 
a set-off against the possession of Morocco by France.’ 


The Emperor had only himself to thank for the sinister 
construction which all the other Mediterranean Powers 
put upon the Syrian expedition of 1861, ostensibly 
intended to succour the Maronite Christians of the 
Lebanon. He was obliged to promise that his troops 
would not remain in Syria longer than six months. They 
stayed for nine, and the news of their evacuation caused 
as much surprise as relief. ‘I am heartily glad,’ wrote 
Palmerston, ‘ we have got the French out of Syria, and a 
hard job it was to do so.’ 

The event showed that Napoleon III had abandoned 
his Mediterranean schemes; but it was some time before 
we ceased to expect that they would re-emerge. Perhaps 
this would have happened if the vigilance of the Powers 
interested in resisting them had been relaxed. That 
was Palmerston’s opinion. ‘The Emperor’s mind seems 
as full of schemes as a warren is full of rabbits, and like 
rabbits his schemes go to ground for the moment to 
avoid notice or antagonism.’ It is more probable that 
the Emperor despaired of exciting popular enthusiasm 
for Algeria or Morocco or Tunis or the Levant, and that 
he returned to pursue the mirage of natural frontiers in 
the hope that some lucky bargain, like that by which 
Nice and Savoy had been gained, might give him Belgium 
or Luxemburg or the Saar Valley or the Palatinate, as 
the price of an alliance with Austria or of an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality towards Russia. He had minor 
schemes in reserve during the ’sixties—schemes which 
might one day fascinate the French nation and which, 
in the mean time, were useful as baits{to the clericals, 
or to the financiers or to the colonial party. Syria, 
Tonkin, Mexico, the Arab Empire of Algeria, the réve 
latin of a French protectorate over Spain and Italy, all 
offered possibilities for the future. But the eastern 
frontier was his main preoccupation. 

M. Seignobos, who has traced the history of these 
schemes with admirable precision, is impressed by the 
futility of most of them. He reminds us also that the 
most solid achievements of France in the ‘sixties— 
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the foundation of Indo-China and the organisation of 
Senegal—were the work of ‘a few obscure officers,’ who 
received little encouragement or reward from the 
Emperor. That is true enough; but these particular 
successes do at least afford some justification for the 
Emperor’s method, or want of method, in his foreign 
enterprise. It was his habit to leave no path unexplored ; 
to countenance, up to a certain point, every new enter- 
prise which was backed by powerful interests or which 
was consonant with national traditions. By pursuing 
this line he sometimes squandered valuable resources 
on an unprofitable enterprise ; but he presumed that one 
or two successes would compensate France for many 
failures. And, if he had confined himself to colonial 
efiterprises, the method might have succeeded in his 
hands, as it succeeded in the hands of English statesmen. 
His blunder was to play for the highest stakes in the 
more dangerous game of continental politics. Yet his 
subjects must share the blame with him, unless indeed 
we assume him to have erred in believing that France 
expected him to imitate the policy of Henri II and 
Richelieu —that is, to exploit the dissensions of the 
German-speaking peoples. It is possible he was mistaken 
on this point; but Bismarck thought that he was right. 
The French, between 1860 and 1870, were marvellously 
self-confident and marvellously irritable, impatient of 
every set-back, hungry for some resounding success. 
They felt they had surrendered the Second Republic for 
a mess of pottage. What was the use of material 
prosperity, if France was to carry less weight in the 
affairs of Europe than the parvenu state of Prussia ? 
With the fall of the Second Empire we enter on a 
new period of French policy, for which our sources of 
information are less adequate. But a great deal of 
documentary material has been published, officially and 
otherwise, since 1914. M. Seignobos appears to have 
consulted, in writing the eighth volume of this history, 
most of the documents which had been published by the 
end of 1919. In particular he utilised the first volume 
of Pribram’s edition of the Austrian secret treaties; but 
he had not the advantage of consulting the six volumes 
of confidential papers which have lately been edited for 
the German Foreign Office. These illustrate the foreign 
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policy of Bismarck in the years 1871-90. They appear 
to have been edited with scrupulous care ; and, although 
they do not give the whole story, they show what were 
the general instructions under which Bismarck’s sub- 
ordinates were acting in some critical phases of this 
period. It is not to be supposed that Bismarck showed 
his whole hand to those ambassadors with whom He 
maintained a direct correspondence, or even to the Foreign 
Office ; and it may be assumed that the private archives 
of the Chancellor would throw light upon many pro- 
blems (for instance, those connected with the crisis of 
1875) which these departmental papers do not elucidate. 
But the broad lines of the policy which was pursued 
through the ordinary official channels are here quite 
clearly revealed ; and to that extent these papers are of 
solid value. 

Most instructive of all the papers relating to France 
are those which deal with the period of rapprochement 
(1875-85), when Bismarck showed his willingness to 
support the Mediterranean policy of the Third Republic. 
The tacit conditions were that France should accept the 
treaty of Frankfort as an irrevocable settlement, and 
should not come to an understanding with the Tsar or 
any Russian party. The idea of this Franco-German 
entente appears in a dispatch of 1875 from Bismarck to 
Hohenlohe, then German Ambassador in Paris, only a 
year after Bismarck had warned the French Government 
that Germany would not permit a French protectorate 
in Tunis; but this dispatch was written for Hohenlohe’s 
private information. A period of strained relations 
followed, and no communications were made to France 
on the subject of the Mediterranean until 1879. Then 
Bismarck let it be known that Germany would not 
oppose the sending of a French expedition to Tunis, and 
simultaneously instructed his own Foreign Office that, 
in order to oblige France further, Germany must re- 
cognise the Dual Control in Egypt and must persuade 
Austria to do the same. In April 1880 he sent to Hohen- 
lohe an ostensible dispatch which apparently confirms 
and explains a recent bargain with the French Govern- 
ment: 


‘The sphere of our understanding with France extends 
from Guinea up to Belgium, and covers all the Romance 
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countries. France has only to keep her hands off German 
acquisitions to remain on friendly terms with us. Not only 
her African policy, as recently illustrated by the Sahara 
railway scheme, ... but also her struggle for more in- 
fluence over the other Romance countries, injure no German 
interest.’ * 


This friendly message has a general interest, apart from 
the special circumstances of the moment. Evidently 
Bismarck, like Napoleon III, was convinced that France 
would never consent to remain inert in European politics. 
New colonies alone would not satisfy her ambition. She 
must be permitted to form a circle of client states, and 
to treat the European shores of the Western Mediter- 
ranean as part of her legitimate sphere of interest. 

Once given, the German promise of a benevolent 
attitude was soon translated into action. In 1880 France 
received the support of Germany at a Morocco Conference 
in Madrid. Next year, when a French protectorate had 
been proclaimed in Tunis, Bismarck sent assurances that, 
if England raised objections, France could count on 
the friendship of Germany and Russia; he also warned 
the Porte to expect no help from Germany in any enter- 
prise directed against France. In 1884 the Italian Govern- 
ment, relying on the Triple Alliance, complained to 
Berlin that France was violating the terms of the 
Morocco convention. Bismarck’s answer was a stinging 
rebuke to the ‘selfishness’ of Italy :— 


‘That we should take up the cudgels against France and 
confront Europe with the prospect of a war on the largest 
scale, because of vague anxieties about non-existent and 
future and expectative Italian interests in Morocco, or in 
the Red Sea, or in Egypt, or in any other quarter of the 
globe—that is a demand which can hardly be received with 
equanimity. It shows an insufficient appreciation of our 
interests, and of all other interests but those of Italy... . 
I beg you to speak to Herr Mancini in this sense, but naturally 
in milder language.’ ¢ 


A little later Bismarck justified himself in a second 
confidential dispatch addressed (like the first) to Keudell, 
the German Ambassador at Rome : 
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‘ The least interference of Germany in the Morocco question 
would excite violent irritation in France. I go still further. 
If France perceives that Germany not only means to keep 
Metz and Strassburg, but also grudges her the chance of 
finding compensation for the Rhine frontier in overseas 
achievements, if everywhere France finds Germany across 
her path—this would strengthen the party of revanche... 
and precipitate the outbreak of a new war with France; and 
in that case I do not know of any prize that we could expect 
to win.’ * 


Simultaneously with this episode we find the Congo 
question bringing France and Germany together. Both 
powers resented the Anglo-Portuguese treaty (Feb. 26, 
1884), in which Great Britain had recognised the 
sovereignty of Portugal over the mouth of the Congo, 
and the coast-line on both sides of it, and had agreed 
that the navigation of the lower Congo should be 
regulated by an Anglo-Portuguese convention. France 
had vested interests in the Congo region; Bismarck was 
expecting, in this summer, to hear that Dr Nachtigal had 
staked out claims for Germany in or near the Cameroons. 
It was natural that common action should be taken. 
On Aug. 10, Bismarck wrote to his own foreign office 
that England’s ambition of establishing a colonial 
monopoly might compel the other commercial nations to 
unite in resisting her designs; on Aug. 11, Herbert 
Bismarck suggested to the French Ambassador that a 
Franco-German entente about West African trade might 
be advisable; and a few days later Bismarck himself 
broached the idea that France might find it worth her 
while to bring together the minor maritime Powers in 
a league against England.t In September, Bismarck 
admitted the right of France to an option over the 
territories of the Congo Association, if they ever 
came into the market; and in October, France joined 
Germany in issuing formal invitations to the Berlin 
Conference. 

It is, however, evident from the new German docu- 
ments that this entente rested on precarious foundations. 
Bismarck was, for the moment, principally interested in 
West Africa. France, though her West African interests 


- 
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were more substantial than those of Germany, was 
thinking mainly about Egypt, and assisted Bismarck’s 
plan of a Congo conference, simply in the hope that 
Bismarck would, in return, support the demand for an 
international control of Egypt. Bismarck had, however, 
no intention of meddling in the Egyptian question if 
Great Britain would give him what he wanted in West 
Africa; as he said himself, it would be foolish to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for France, and to create a last- 
ing estrangement between Germany and England, with- 
out any security for a lasting friendship between 
Germany and France. It was impossible that partners 
whose interests were so divergent should long remain 
united. Bismarck accused France of truckling to England 
in the Congo negotiations. France suspected Bismarck 
of having come to a secret agreement with Lord Granville, 
and was even nervous about working with Germany in 
Egyptian matters for fear of being used as a mere tool 
of Germany against England.* Finally, in May 1885, 
Bismarck told the German Ambassador in Paris that the 
understanding with France was bound to be temporary 
and precarious. It was not altogether to be despised 
while it continued. ‘But we can build no political edifices 
on that foundation.’ He did not doubt the good faith 
of the French ministry; but at any moment any 
ministry in France might be swept away by the party 
of revanche. 

These views were translated into action. Bismarck 
advised the French and the English Governments to 
arrange between themselves an Egyptian settlement 
which the Powers of the Triple Alliance could accept ; in 
confidence he told Lord Rosebery that if England meant 
to stay in Egypt, she ought to say so and offer France a 
definite compensation. In 1886 he offered the influence 
of Germany to arrange such a settlement. There was in 
these conversations no hint of a breach between Germany 
and France ; but it was clearly intimated that England’s 
star was in the ascendant at Berlin. This was the 
natural consequence of the ministerial changes of 1885 
and 1886 in France. Jules Ferry fell from power because 
colonial and Mediterranean schemes had lost their charm 
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for the French electorate. Boulanger obtained the 
Ministry of War because he was the favourite general of 
the revanchiste party. In November 1886, Bismarck still 
affected to make light of Boulanger and his friends; he 
sent word to Lord Randolph Churchill that ‘in spite of 
all flummery about revanche, the peace with Germany is 
of considerable value to the French Republic. That no 
doubt was the view of Jules Grévy, the French President ; 
but Grévy was not entirely master in his own house. 
Soon Bismarck became aware of unofficial but still 
ominous professions of fraternity between Déroulede’s 
Patriotic League and Russian Panslavists of exalted 
rank. Grévy was no party to these proceedings and had 
no faith in Russian promises ; Alexander III abhorred the 
idea of an alliance with any republic; but a rapproche- 
ment between France and Russia was so obviously to 
the advantage of both powers that Bismarck and 
Moltke thought fit to repeat the tactics of 1875. They 
carried, in 1887, a new Army Law increasing the peace- 
strength of the army for the next septennate; and, 
in addressing the Reichstag on this subject, Bismarck 
announced that he was in fear of an unprovoked attack 
from France, though he could not say whether this 
would be launched in the next ten days or in the next 
ten years. 

The new documents suggest very strongly that in 
1887, as in 1875, the enemy whom Bismarck really 
dreaded was not France but Russia. Privately he 
regarded Boulanger as a military charlatan, and he 
had received assurances from the German General Staff 
that the French army could not enter on a serious war 
until the infantry had been completely re-equipped and 
the frontier fortresses brought up to date. But he had 
some reason to suppose that war between Austria and 
Russia was impending. On Oct. 16, 1886, Herbert Bis- 
marck was the recipient of remarkable confidences 
from the Russian Ambassador in Berlin. They were 
made after dinner, and Count Paul Schouvalof had 
obviously dined too well. But they caused so much 
embarrassment to the Counsellor of the Russian Em- 
bassy, who was the only other person present, that 
Herbert Bismarck at once reported them to his father. 
Schouvalof said: 
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‘La seule alliance saine et solide est celle entre nous deux, 
moi je deteste l’Autriche, je n’ai jamais pu me conformer 
& Videe de l’alliance a trois; il faut absolument que nous 
fassions disparaitre l’Autriche de la carte de l'Europe. Vous 
prendrez ses provinces allemandes et rien ne pourra plus 
nous séparer politiquement, donc laissez nous chier sur 
l Autriche.’ * 

A few days later Schouvalof was warned by the 
Chancellor that Germany could under no circumstances 
allow Austria to be erased from the list of great Powers. 
But Bismarck did not stop there. On Dec. 18, he 
informed Vienna, in guarded language, that war with 
France and Russia was quite probable, and that every 
effort must be made to conciliate Russia. About the 
same time he was sounding Lord Randolph Churchill, 
to discover if Austria could count on the support of Great 
Britain in a war with Russia. In March 1887 he 
gave his blessing toa Mediterranean Agreement between 
Great Britain, Austria, and Italy, in which all three 
Powers expressed their determination to uphold English 
interests in Egypt and the existing conditions in the 
Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Mgean, and the Black 
Sea.t In the same month he concluded with Italy 
another remarkable agreement providing for the occur- 
rence of French encroachments in Tripoli or Morocco. 
In such a case Germany would consider that the casus 
federis of the Triple Alliance had arisen, and would 
support any military operations which the Italian 
Government might undertake on French soil or in 
North Africa.t{ 

War seemed very near at hand in the early months of 
1887. Bismarck was warning the French Ambassador 
that, if Boulanger became President of the Republic or 
Prime Minister, there would be war at once. The court 
of St. Petersburg was warning the German Ambassador 
that Russia could not stand aside while France was 
being reduced to the rank of a second-class Power. 
Twice Boulanger urged his fellow-ministers to send 
Germany an ultimatum, and on the second occasion 
secured the vote of Goblet, the Prime Minister. Then 
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the horizon cleared as suddenly as it had overclouded. 
Peace was assured, on the side of France, when the 
Goblet ministry fell in May and was succeeded by the 
Rouvier ministry, in which General Boulanger was not 
included ; but it was a better guarantee for the peace of 
Europe that, earlier in the month, the Tsar had approved 
the draft of a new Reinsurance Treaty between Germany 
and Russia. 

Peace was now assured; but it was in vain that 
Grévy and his ministers endeavoured to re-establish 
intimate relations with Berlin, as they did on more than 
one occasion. Herbert Bismarck summarised the situa- 
tion with his usual bluntness when the French Am- 
bassador asked him whether Germany would join in 
objecting to the Drummond-Wolff convention, by which 
Great Britain, during the last days of the crisis, had 
obtained the Sultan’s permission to remain in Egypt for 
three years. The French Ambassador was told that 
German relations with Great Britain were of the 
friendliest character, whereas every effort on the part 
of Germany to cultivate the good will of France had 
obtained at the best a very transient success, Germany 
had nothing to hope from France so long as it was 
possible for the weakest of French cabinets to secure 
a new lease of life by beating the big drum of revanche. 
The Drummond-Wolff convention fell to the ground 
because it was vetoed by Russia and by France. But 
in August 1887 Prince Wilhelm (the future Kaiser 
Wilhelm II) conveyed to Lord Salisbury the obliging 
suggestion that, convention or no convention, Great 
Britain could easily hold her own in Egypt. 

Reading between the lines we infer that one of the 
morals which the accomplished editors of ‘ Die Grosse 
Politik’ desire to be deduced from their materials, is 
that France committed an enormous blunder and missed 
a brilliant future by her conduct in 1886 and 1887. 
How much better it would have been to take Morocco, 
by the grace of Bismarck, at this early date, and to 
agree to forget the loss of Alsace-Lorraine! Perhaps 
some readers will be led to the same conclusion when 
they observe the enthusiasm of M. Lavisse for that 
Greater France in North Africa which is one day to 
repair the fortunes of his nation. 
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The natural criticism on such conclusions; the criti- 
cism voiced as early as 1885 by clear-sighted Frenchmen, 
was that any gains which might be made and maintained, 
in Africa or elsewhere, through German help, would be 
too dearly bought. 


‘ Assoupir nos souvenirs; détourner nos regards du passé 
vers un avenir indéterminé, afin de mieux nous habituer aux 
conditions rigoureuses du présent; nous entrainer ainsi d’une 
facon presque insensible & l’acceptation définitive des faits 
accomplis en 1815 et 1871, de maniére que la France, résignée 
& ses démembrements successifs et prenant une bonne fois 
son parti de l’hégémonie militaire et géographique de la 
Prusse, gravite désormais dans l’orbite de l’empire allemand, 
tel est le programme que le prince de Bismarck suit 4 notre 
égard.’ * 


Even for the sake of Morocco it was not worth while 
to become the satellite of Germany, to endure patiently 
the caprices of Bismarck, and perpetually to run the 
risk of being deserted, or of being ordered to halt, in 
some cherished project, whenever it was Bismarck’s cue 
to humour England or another Mediterranean Power at 
the expense of France. What France lacked in 1887 and 
obtained in 1893 was an alliance with a great Power 
whose interests were unlikely to clash with her own or 
to coincide with those of Germany. 

But, the Russian alliance having been secured, Morocco 
became the main object of French policy. No doubt, 
there was the hope that ultimately, with the help of 
Russia, the losses of 1871, and even those of 1814-5, might 
be repaired. But the alliance of 1893, as we now know 
from the authentic text,tf was of a purely defensive 
character ; and, by virtue of that character, it debarred 
France from any immediate return to the policy of natural 
frontiers. Morocco was a second-best alternative, Still 
the economic advantages expected from Morocco were 
very great, and M. Poincaré indicates, in his brief 
narrative, that France fought hard to maintain her 
‘special interests’ intact. The Conference of Algeciras 
(1906) was not the end, but rather the beginning of her 
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difficulties. The final act of the conference was full of 
ambiguities, of which the German Government and 
German concessionaires, not unnaturally, took full 
advantage. In spite of the Conference, in spite of the 
Protectorate, Germany desired that the main principles 
of the Congo Act—free trade and national treatment 
for the traders of all nations—should be respected in 
Morocco. France thought otherwise. Hence we hear 
of German intrigues against the Protectorate at Rome, 
at Constantinople, and at Fez; of spies employed and 
rebels financed by the German consul at Casablanca; of 
German financial houses furtively encouraging the head 
of the Shereefian Empire to vindicate his independence 
for their benefit. In fact, says M. Poincaré, there was a 
permanent conspiracy ; and, if the Serajevo murder had 
not been available as a casus belli in 1914, then or not 
much later there would have been another Imperial 
visit to Tangier, or another German warship sent to 
Agadir. France, in fact, had set her face against 
further compromises in the Morocco question. Secure 
in the support of Russia and Great Britain she was 
determined to claim the last farthing of her legal 
privilege as the protecting Power. Perhaps she took 
this line rather as a means of proclaiming her newly 
found ‘liberty of action’ than from more material and 
sordid motives. But, whatever may have been her 
motives, she obviously regarded Morocco as a prize 
worth fighting for. Already she envisaged the possi- 
bility of creating another Algeria in Morocco. 

This, of course, is what M. Lavisse means by the 
policy, which he so strongly advocates, of a Greater 
France in Africa. By following this policy, he argues, 
France will avoid the error of Great Britain, who, in 
recognising the rights of her Dominions to self-govern- 
ment, has allowed her empire to be broken up. We regret 
that a critic so eminent and so fair-minded should have 
fallen into an error which is contradicted by the whole 
history of Greater Britain’s effort in the war. The 
British Dominions rendered assistance in every theatre 
of operations, on a scale, and with a degree of efficiency, 
that could not have been bettered if they had been 
legally a part of the United Kingdom. Economically, no 
doubt, France has obtained in Algeria and will obtain 
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in Morocco, a privileged position which no scheme of 
imperial preference is ever likely to give Great Britain 
in Dominion markets. But the events of 1906-14 show 
quite clearly that such privileged positions have their 
risks as well as their advantages. France is not the 
only democracy which has decided that the advantages 
outweigh the risks, but is it certain that a policy 
which can be safely applied by the United States, in the 
Pacific Ocean or the Caribbean Sea, is equally safe when 
applied by a European power to North Africa? There 
is a tendency, in the reveries and forecasts of M. Lavisse, 
to assume that the policy of a Greater France is 
eminently reasonable and pacific. Every policy of ex- 
pansion has its dangers; but the peculiar policy of 
France se ‘ms to involve some dangers which are avoided 
in the British system. We have not heard the last, in 
international politics, of the principles of free trade and 
of national treatment for the foreign trader. 


H. W. C. Davis. 
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Art. 5—THE ANGER OF GOD. 


1. Vom Zorne Gottes. By Max Pohlenz. Vandenhoeck : 
Gottingen, 1909. 

2. The Origin and Development of Moral Ideals. By 
Edward Westermarck, LL.D. Second Edition. Mac- 
millan, 1917. 


Ir we deliberately, and by a personal act of our judg- 
ment, adhere to the Christian Church—if we call ourselves 
Christians in any serious sense—this can only mean that 
we believe the view of the great Reality behind pheno- 
mena, the view of God, for which the Christian Church 
stands, to be truer than any other view. If we found 
that the Christian Church was committed to a view 
of God, which falsified His real nature and character 
in an essential particular, we could not reasonably be 
Christians. We could not regard the entrance of Christi- 
anity into the stream of human history as a beneficent 
event. 

There is one idea which has unquestionably been 
connected with God by millions of Christians throughout 
the nineteen centuries of Christianity, but which many 
Christians from comparatively early times have declared 
to be wrong and incredible, and many people to-day 
unhesitatingly reject—the idea that God can be angry. 
Of course, it is immediately obvious that the Bible con- 
tinually speaks of the anger of God, uses even terms 
which, in their literal meaning, imply passionate emotion 
—fury, vehement breathing, outbreak. But this does 
not much trouble the modern Christian. It would 
trouble him if he still adhered to the old belief—the 
belief practically universal till the last two or three 
generations—in the verbal inspiration of everything in 
the canon of scripture; bit the modern Christian is 
quite ready to say, ‘ Yes, of course, that is the Jewish 
Jehovah ; but we have thrown Him over. Jesus Christ 
made a fresh start, and freely corrected the old law 
where He saw it to be wrong. Instead of the wrathful, 
jealous autocrat who appears as God in the Old Testa- 
ment, Jesus taught men to believe in a loving Father, 
always ready to welcome the sinner who returns home. 
We do not believe in the Old Testament God, but we 
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believe in the God revealed by Jesus Christ.’ That, or 
something like that, one hears on all sides to-day. 

Now, I think certain of the things which this kind of 
talk affirms or implies are undoubtedly true. It is true 
(or so I believe) that the collection of documents of 
different ages included in the Bible gives us the record 
of a spiritual development, and that we cannot take 
everything in the Bible to be of equal value, for we find 
elements of crude primitive belief, and a gradual eleva- 
tion and purification of religion, as the Spirit worked in 
the community and called prophets and teachers to bear 
witness to the men of their time. It is true, also, that 
our Lord speaks of the old Law as imperfect and assumes 
the authority to replace its commandments by the 
higher law of the Kingdom of God. But before we 
can dispose of the idea of the wrath of God, on these 
principles, we ought surely to look a little closer and see 
whether this idea is, as a matter of fact, one of those 
which Israel in its spiritual advance threw aside, and 
whether it is one of the elements in the old tradition 
which our Lord rejected. When we do this, the facts 
are not, I think, so easy as one might suppose, to judge 
by some of the loose talk often heard to-day. 

To begin with, it may be admitted that the idea of an 
angry Deity was one which primitive Israel had in 
common with the surrounding heathen. It was an idea 
common to primitive religions generally. One must re- 
member, however, that to call a religious notion primi- 
tive in this sense is not necessarily to affirm that it is 
wrong. For this leaves untouched the question whether 
the idea is one of those which man in his religious 
advance ought to reject or ought to retain. 

If the idea of the Divine anger was one of those 
which purer religion would cast off, we might expect 
that in the great movement of prophetic reform, in the 
eighth century B.c., with which the names of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah are associated, the idea would 
be, if not expressly rejected, at any rate allowed to 
sink out of thought. What, however, we actually find 
is that fresh and urgent emphasis is put by the reform- 
ing prophets upon the idea. Amos complains that his 
contemporaries thought of Jehovah as too easy-going. 
‘Woe unto you that desire the day of the Lord! Where- 
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fore would ye have the day of the Lord? It is darkness 
and not light. As if a man did flee from a lion, and a 
bear met him: or went into the house and leaned his 
hand on the wall, and a serpent bit him’ (Amos v, 18, 19). 
It is true that the reforming prophets rejected various 
things in the traditional conception of the Divine anger. 
They declared that Jehovah's attitude to men was 
determined by His righteous character, that it was un- 
righteousness and selfishness in men which provoked 
Him to anger, and that His anger could not be turned 
away by elaborate ritual, sacrifices, oblations, and music, 
by nothing but right conduct, mercy and justice and 
humility. They carried on a polemic against the popular 
idea of Jehovah, but they never stigmatised as wrong 
the idea of Jehovah's being angry. Far from that, their 
message was largely taken up with asserting His anger. 
The prophets of the next generation, Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, show no difference in this respect. In fact, in 
Ezekiel, the expressions in which Jehovah’s anger is 
described are startlingly violent. 

When we come to later phases of Judaism, we find 
a falling off in poetry and in creative spirit, as compared 
with the great prophets before and immediately after 
the exile. Yet in certain things there is an advance in 
spiritual perception. In the days of the Apocalypses 
and the Psalms we get a maturer conception of com- 
munion between the individual soul and God, a new 
sense of the transcendent world, as that in which the 
wrongs of the earth are righted, a new belief in the 
destinies of the individual on the other side of death. 
Do we find now, with this new spiritual development, 
the idea of the Divine anger fading? Not at all. It is 
asserted as strongly as ever in the Apocalypses and the 
Psalms. 

The idea, therefore, of the Divine anger is not one of 
those which was eliminated in that spiritual progress of 
the Hebrew people, of which the Old Testament and the 
Apocryphal writings are the record. We come to the 
teaching of Jesus Christ, who, certainly, as has been 
said, corrected deficiencies in the old Law. But did He 
ever protest against the idea of God presented in the 
Old Testament? So far as His sayings are recorded, 
never. He assumes always the Old Testament God as 
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the supreme Reality. There is, in all His recorded 
sayings, no hint that He regarded as unworthy of God 
those things which lead modern Christians to speak dis- 
paragingly of the Jewish Jehovah. When His disciples, 
indeed, wanted to call down fire from heaven to consume 
His enemies, as Elijah had done, He is said to have re- 
buked them; not because He held the story of Elijah to 
have misrepresented God, but because His disciples did not 
understand that their mission was different from that of 
Elijah. ‘Ye know not what spirit ye are of.’ 

It is to be noted that where He corrected the old Law 
it was not in the way of relaxation, but of greater 
stringency. He does not, it is true, in any of the sayings 
included in the Synoptists use directly of God terms 
which signify ‘anger’; but in two of the parables He uses 
them of the person who symbolises God: ‘The master 
of the house, being angry, said unto his servants: Go 
out now into the streets and lanes of the city’ (Luke xIv, 
21). ‘His lord was wroth and delivered him to the 
tormentors, till he should pay all that he owed’ 
(Matt. xvii, 34). He spoke, too, of God’s forgiveness 
being granted on conditions: ‘If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father 
forgive your trespasses’—and to say that some one 
refuses to forgive is surely equivalent to saying that he 
maintains the attitude of anger. Jesus even spoke of 
a sin which God would never forgive, either in this 
world or in the world to come. 

In view of these, the real documentary facts, it seems 
hardly warrantable to claim the right to throw over the 
Jewish Jehovah on the strength of the teaching of Jesus 
Christ. Of course, it is true that Jesus spoke also of 
the readiness of God to forgive the sinner who returned 
to Him, of His kindness even to the unthankful and evil, 
in that He continued to send them the sunshine and the 
rain. But there was nothing in this to distinguish His 
God from the God of the Old Testament. For the God 
of the Old Testament is not unintermittently angry. He 
is angry with men, only so long as they continue to sin. 
The Old Testament, too, speaks of His readiness to 
forgive and receive back into the arms of His love the 
sinner who returns home. ‘To the Lord our God belong 
mercies and forgiveness, though we have rehelled 
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against Him.’ ‘I will heal their backsliding, I will love 
them freely: for Mine anger is turned away from him. 
I will be as the dew unto Israel; he shall grow as the 
lily’ (Hosea xtv, 4, 5). The Old Testament speaks of 
His forbearance with sinners: ‘The Lord is full of com- 
passion and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy. He will not always chide; neither will He keep 
His anger for ever. He hath not dealt with us after our 
sins, nor rewarded us after our iniquities’ (Psalm cIrI, 
8-10). Just as God, in the words of Jesus, is said to 
send the sunshine and rain on the unthankful and evil, 
so the Old Testament Jehovah went on giving good 
things to Israel, whilst Israel forgot Him. ‘She did not 
know ’—the nation personified as Jehovah’s spouse— 
‘that I gave her the corn and the wine and the oil, and 
multiplied unto her silver and gold, which they used for 
Baal’ (Hosea 1, 8). Perhaps we might say—I owe the 
observation to Mr Claude Montefiore—that in one respect 
the teaching of Jesus, as to God’s dealing with sinners, 
went beyond the Old Testament and the Jewish thought 
of His time. Jesus represents God as not only ready to 
forgive and welcome back the sinner who returns—that, 
so far, corresponds with the Jewish tradition—but as 
going to seek out the sinner, as the Shepherd who 
searches in the mountains for the lost sheep, not only as 
the Father who waits at home for the prodigal. When 
Jesus made Himself the companion of publicans and 
sinners in order to call them to repentance, that, so far 
as we know, was something new. But even in the Old 
Testament the appeal which Jehovah makes to Israel 
shows a reaching forth of the Divine which we may put 
beside the parable of the Good Shepherd. ‘I taught 
Ephraim to go; I took them on my arms; but they 
knew not that I healed them. I drew them with cords 
of a man, with bands of love. . . . How shall I give thee 
up, Ephraim? How shall I deliver thee, Israel? ... 
Mine heart is turned within Me, My compassions are 
kindled together’ (Hosea x1, 3-8). 

What of the rest of the New Testament, which shows 
us the view of God held amongst the first generation of 
disciples after Jesus had left the earth, the view held by 
men upon whom the impression of His personality and 
His words was still fresh and living? These disciples 
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had begun to give systematic explanations of the content 
of the Gospel, to interpret it in set terms under the 
guidance, they believed, of His Spirit. Do we now find 
that the idea of the wrath of God is dropped? Still 
must we say, No. Come to the writings of Paul. ‘The 
wrath of God,’ he writes, ‘is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men’ 
(Rom. 1, 18). ‘Thou treasurest up for thyself,’ he 
says, addressing a typical man whom he conceives as 
impenitent, ‘wrath in the day of wrath and revelation 
of the righteous judgment of God. .. . Unto them that 
obey not the truth . . . shall be wrath and indignation, 
tribulation and anguish’ (Rom. 1, 5, 8). ‘We were 
by nature,’ he says in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
‘children of wrath’ (objects, that is, of the Divine 
wrath) ‘even as the rest’ (Eph. 11, 3). Come to the 
Johannine writings, the writings from which comes the 
immortal text, ‘God is love’: we read in the Fourth 
Gospel, ‘ He that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him’ (John 111, 36). 

To find a protest against the idea that couples anger 
with the divine, we must look away from the’ Bible to 
that pagan world, whose idea of God, Christians must 
believe, was lower and poorer than the idea brought by 
Christianity. The primitive Greeks, no less than the 
primitive Hebrews, had coupled the idea of anger with 
the divine; their gods were wrathful, if men failed to 
sacrifice to them in the proper way; and such an idea 
of the gods continued amongst the uneducated, no doubt, 
to the last days of paganism ; but amongst the educated, 
at the time when Christianity came into the world, it 
had long been an axiom, that God was never moved to 
anger. ‘Are we afraid,’ Cicero writes, ‘of angry Jove? 
Why, this at any rate is a commonplace in which all 
philosophers agree, that God is never angry and never 
does harm’—‘nunquam nec irasci deum nec nocere’ 
(‘ De Officiis,’ 111, 102). We may distinguish two reasons 
for which the idea of God’s being angry seemed in- 
credible. One was a moral reason, because anger implied 
a desire to hurt, and God could never will to do anything 
but good. 

The other was a psychological reason, because anger 
was a species of passion (7afoc) and it was an axiom with 
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all schools of philosophy that divinity was incompatible 
with passion—azafi¢ rd Oriov (Sext., ‘Emp.,’ 1, 162). For 
the Stoics, anger was an unworthy passion even in a man ; 
the typical wise man was never moved to anger; and the 
perfect sovereignty of passionless reason, which the wise 
man, if he ever existed, would show, was an eternal 
reality in God. 

So far, then, from its being correct to say that the idea 
of God's anger is a bit of paganism which has become 
mixed up in Christianity, the idea of God’s anger was 
precisely one of those things in Judaism and Christianity 
which, to educated pagans, was a stumbling-block. 
Celsus in his polemic against the Christians found 
plentiful matter for ridicule in the conception of a God 
subject to passion, a God who raged and stormed and 
threatened, and then suddenly by a change of mood sent 
His Son and underwent suffering for the sake of the 
people whom He had been threatening to destroy. The 
objection felt to the idea of God’s anger by educated 
pagans was also felt by Hellenised Jews and Christians, 
and they had to find some way of getting over the fact 
that the conception was embedded so deeply in their 
sacred books. The most drastic way of dealing with 
the difficulty was that taken by the Gnostics. As with 
the modern Christians, to whom allusion was made at the 
outset of this discussion, they threw over the Old Testa- 
ment God. Only, whereas the modern Christians in 
question regard the Jewish Jehovah as a figment of the 
human imagination, the Gnostics regarded Him as a real 
being, but an inferior one, a being who did not belong 
to the divine world, whence the Saviour Christ had 
descended. The heretic Marcion built his system on the 
contrast between the Jewish Jehovah, a wrathful and 
angry being, who was, however, the Maker of this lower 
world, and the Father of Jesus, the higher God, who was 
subject to no passion and no change. Marcion, who 
professed to be giving the pure doctrine of Paul, had, of 
course, himself to face the difficulty that in the Pauline 
writings, also, the idea of God’s wrath, as we have seen, 
appears. He declared that all the passages in question 
either were interpolations or referred to the Old Testa- 
ment God, not to the Higher God. 

It was, however, too obvious, on any candid view of 
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the documents, that Jesus and the New Testament 
writers held their God to be identical with the God of 
the Old Testament for the Christian Church to get rid of 
the idea of God’s anger in this fashion—by the supposi- 
tion of two different Gods. One Christian writer, how- 
ever, came near doing so—Tertullian. The absolute 
freedom from emotion, from 7zé oc, which the philo- 
sophers postulated in God, we may really ascribe, 
Tertullian said, to God the Father. When God is 
spoken of in the Old Testament as feeling emotion, we 
must understand that the Person meant is the Logos, 
God the Son. As against Marcion, indeed, Tertullian 
contends that emotion in the Divine nature is of a 
different mode from emotion in human nature. Marcion 
tried to discredit the Old Testament God by attributing 
to Him anger of the human kind; but this, Tertullian 
says, is exceedingly unintelligent. Anger in human 
beings implies transience and decay; but it does not 
follow that anger in God has the same characteristics. 
Nevertheless, it implies emotion of some sort, and cannot, 
therefore, be attributed to God the Father. When God 
the Son, as the Old Testament Jehovah, experiences 
emotion, that is already, says Tertullian, the first phase 
of a descent and voluntary self-humiliation, which is 
consummated in the sufferings of the incarnate Christ. 
From the very beginning the Divine Logos was learn- 
ing by such humiliation what in the end he was to 
become (ediscens iam inde a primordio, quod erat futurus 
in fine). 

A bolder assertion of God’s anger is found in another 
Latin father, Lactantius, contemporary with Constan- 
tine, who wrote a special treatise on the subject, which 
we still have, entitled ‘De Ira Dei.’ But the assertion 
is bolder, so far as we can see, only because Lactan- 
tius failed to understand the difficulties of the question. 
As a philosophical essay, the little work is very poor. 
Lactantius was a rhetorician rather than a thinker, 
whose chief distinction was that he could write a Latin 
prose colourably Ciceronian. His pointof view is Roman 
rather than Greek, and his main idea is the necessity of 
the proper fear of authority in order that the State and 
the family may be held together. If you deny that God 
feels anger you deny that He exerts His authority to 
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repress wrong-doing ; for Lactantius seems incapable of 
distinguishing between the act of attaching painful 
consequences to wrong-doing and the feeling of anger. 
He admits, indeed, that if God were merely the judge, 
He might punish without passion ; the judge is not con- 
nected by personal interest with the criminal ; but where 
the individual in authority has a personal interest in the 
individual under authority, as in the case of the father 
of the family, then he cannot punish without the feeling 
of anger. It is not only permissible, it is a positive duty, 
for the pater familias to chastise with anger the mis- 
doings of his wife, his children, and his slaves. God 
Himself commands us, Lactantius says, that we should 
perpetually have our hands exercised upon the young, 
that is, that when they do wrong, we should correct 
them with assiduous castigations (ut manus nostras super 
minores semper habeamus, hoc est, ut peccantes eos 
adsiduis verberibus corrigamus). For the very reason 
that God has a personal interest in men, His chastise- 
ment is bound to be accompanied by the feeling of 
anger. 

The treatise of Lactantius—although described by 
Saint Jerome as ‘ exceedingly beautiful’ (pulcherrimum) 
—is not of great value as will have been gathered. Yet 
if Lactantius failed to understand the difficulties he 
wished to meet, his treatise is important, at any rate, as 
showing that the difficulties were widely felt. Amongst 
the more philosophical Greek Christians another way 
had long been taken to deal with the problem. They 
followed the lines laid down by the Hellenised Jewish 
philosopher, Philo of Alexandria, just before Christianity 
came into the world. What Philo’s theory comes to is 
this, that God is never really angry—that for the philo- 
sopher is untlinkable—but He pretends to be angry in 
order to frighten sinners for their good. The majority 
of men can only be turned from sin by the motive of 
fear, and God, for their sakes, represents Himself as 
moved by human emotions. Philo points to a verse in 
Deuteronomy (vit, 5), ‘As a man chasteneth his son, so 
the Lord thy God chasteneth thee’—‘ As a man.’ Philo 
introduced the argument which points to God’s hand and 
feet spoken of in the Scriptures, as proving that their 
anthropomorphic language is not to be taken literally— 
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and this became a stock argument in Christian theology 
throughout the ages, down to Dante— 


‘ Per questo la scrittura condiscende 
A vostra facultate, e piedi e mano 
Attribuisce a Dio, ed altro intende’ (‘ Paradiso,’ Iv, 43). 


The anger of God is a mere metaphor. 

Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, Gregory 
of Nazianzen, Basil, Chrysostom, all follow Philo. They 
all hold fast to the axiom of Greek philosophy that God 
is ara0fc, without passions. The same view was adopted 
in the West. Ambrose lays it down that God is never 
really angry, but only seems to be angry because He 
inflicts punishment (non enim Deus passioni patet, ut 
irascatur, cum sit impassibilis, sed quia vindicat videtur 
irasci). Saint Augustine, a great original spirit, in- 
dicates what is perhaps a better way. It may be that 
he shrank from the view which made the wrath of God ~ 
a mere metaphor or a pretence.. The language he uses 
hints that there may be an anger which is real, and yet 
not a passion, a zafoc, such as cannot be attributed to 
the Divine. In us men the emotions involve malaise, 
molestia ; but something analogous to our emotions may 
exist in God without any molestia attached to them: 
zelat sine aliquo livore, He is jealous without any feeling 
of envy ; trascitur sine aliqua perturbatione, He is angry 
without any disturbance of spirit ; miseretur sine aliquo 
dolore, He is compassionate without pain; ponitet eum 
sine alicuius sue pravitatis correctione, He repents with- 
out having any wrong-doing to correct ; est patiens sine 
ulla passione, He suffers long without any suffering. 
Such language hints, as I have said, at a way of dealing 
with the difficulty which I believe to be more satis- 
factory than those we have hitherto surveyed, though, 
as it stands, it does not go beyond a hint, embodied in 
what may seem mere rhetorical paradox. 

Let us look at the problem for ourselves. We see at 
once that the old thinkers were right in indicating both 
a psychological and a moral difficulty. There is the 
difficulty that to attribute emotions of any kind to 
God seems illegitimate anthropomorphism, and there 
is the difficulty that this particular kind of emotion 
seems incompatible with God’s goodness. 
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To begin with the first difficulty, Can we, without 
absurd anthropomorphism, attribute emotions to God? 
As soon as that question is raised, one sees that it applies 
not to anger only, but to love. If you think of anger as 
it exists in human beings—the anger of short-tempered, 
fussy, self-conscious people, anger springing from a 
dyspeptic habit of body—it is obvious enough that only 
the most primitive childishness could ever associate the 
idea of it with the Deity. But if you think of love as it 
exists in human beings—to associate the idea of that 
with the Deity is not less grotesque. I have heard a 
missionary say that it was exceedingly difficult to declare 
in the language of the African tribe he lived with that 
God is love, because the words for love had such un- 
desirable associations. And one may notice that a 
similar difficulty was apparently felt by the early 
Christians. They could not use the ordinary word for 
love, in the heathen world, erds, when they said that God 
was love. They had to bring into use a new word, agape. 
And the Latin-speaking Christians could not say Deus 
est amor. That would have seemed a familiar phrase to 
any one acquainted with Latin poetry, but familiar in a 
sense far enough away from the meaning intended by 
the Christian. The Christian had to say Deus est 
caritas. Now, if we believe that God is truly love, even 
though love as it exists in human beings always has 
some characteristics which cannot be attributed to God, 
then we cannot argue that anger is inconceivable in God 
simply because anger, as it exists in human beings, has 
characteristics which cannot be attributed to Him. 

The fact is that, while it is easy enough to talk about 
anthropomorphism, it is exceedingly hard to know 
where the line comes between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate anthropomorphism in speaking about God. All 
our ideas of God are necessarily anthropomorphic. If 
we believe Him to be personal, we attribute to him 
something which we only know at first hand as existing 
with human limitations. And we do not escape from 
this difficulty by denying that He is personal. As well 
describe Him as being utterly unknown. If Heis utterly 
unknown, a mere blank, you cannot even say that He 
exists; He would, at any rate, have no sort of existence 
of which we could take account. Hence, we notice that 
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the people who want to keep some idea of God and yet 
not think of Him as personal, can only do this by taking 
certain elements in human personality and supposing 
them to exist by themselves. They may think of God 
as impersonal Reason, or (as Mr Wells did in one of his 
former books) as impersonal Purpose. But Reason and 
Purpose we know, and can conceive of, only as existing 
in a Person; impersonal Reason and impersonal Purpose 
are really terms that mean nothing. In the world 
which we know at first hand, human personality is the 
highest thing, and if we think of God at all it can only 
be—in one sense—anthropomorphically : to think of Him 
not anthropomorphically—as, for instance, as an im- 
personal force, like gravitation or electricity—would not 
be to think of Him more nobly, but less nobly, because 
human personality is something greater than gravitation 
and electricity. And yet it is true that if God is personal, 
personality in Him must be without the limitations and 
the accidents which circumscribe it in man, and when 
we attribute any of these limitations and accidents to 
Him, there we have illegitimate anthropomorphism. 

To take the instance of love. Wecannot say that love 
is attributed to God by a mere metaphor. Yet, on the 
other hand, we cannot imagine what love means in the 
life of God, because our imagination cannot reproduce 
what God’s life is to Him. If, nevertheless, we believe 
that God is love, we mean that if we could comprehend 
God’s life we should see that there was some common 
quality between love as it exists in Him and love as 
it exists in us. Throughout the world which we know 
at first hand we should see nothing resembling this 
element or aspect in the character of God more nearly 
than human love. And resemblance means the posses- 
sion of some common quality. In virtue of this common 
quality that which exists in Him and that which exists 
in us can rightly be classed together under the one 
name of love. There is no other word which describes it 
so accurately. 

Can we in the same way say that there is something 
in God’s character to which the closest analogy we know 
at first hand is to be found in human anger? We shall 
have to answer this question differently, according to 
our estimate of anger inman. If we hold that anger in 
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man is always an evil or mistaken passion, we obviously 
cannot attribute!anger of any kind toGod. And whether 
we hold that anger in man is sometimes a good feeling, 
or hold that it is always wrong, depends, I think, on 
whether we believe in human free will or not. For if 
you take anger at its best—let us say indignation at 
some beastly cruelty to the weak and defenceless—anger 
which is clear of any rancour for an offence committed 
against ourselves—the essential thing about it seems to 
be a warm sense of moral unworth in the wrong action. 
Just this is expressed in its name of indignation, from 
indignus, unworthy. This sense of unworth enters, I 
believe, into all anger. I mean that the thought of an 
angry person is never simply, ‘I want to hurt this other 
person because this other person has hurt me, or is my 
enemy, but the thought, ‘This other person is a bad 
man. Anger involves an unfavourable estimate of his 
moral quality. You see it in the crudest, most in- 
stinctive expressions of the passion of anger. Even if 
the occasion of anger is some particular wrong a person 
has done to me, my natural impulse is to say, not ‘ You 
hostile person,’ or something equivalent, but ‘ You beast.’ 
My anger at a particular wrong done to me instantly 
takes the form of a judgment of general moral turpitude. 
Now, if you are a determinist, if you believe that every 
human action springs from antecedent causes as in- 
evitably as the movements of a stream of water running 
downhill, then merit and demerit are both illusions, and 
it is just as irrational to be angry with the cruel man as 
it would be to be angry with a destructive stream. Then 
tout savoir c'est tout pardonner. If, on the other hand, 
you believe that worth and unworth do characterise 
human acts of choice, then anger may involve the per- 
ception of something real. If an act of cruelty really 
has unworth, that means that it has this unworth for 
God, as well as for us; because God sees things as they 
really are. 

But anger at a cruel action is not only a sense of its 
unworth, it is a warm sense, a perception combined with 
strong feeling. Even granting that God sees its unworth 
in His comprehensive view of all that is, can we suppose 
that there is anything in this analogous to the warmth 
of our perception? It is the question how far human 
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nature is a similitude of God. It seems easier to believe 
that the human reason and the human will have their 
analogies in the life of God than to ascribe to God any- 
thing like human emotions. The old view that God is 
ara0ic, without passions, is endorsed in the first of 
the Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England. 
Questions are opened up by this difficulty which it is 
impossible to go into here; but it will be conceded by 
most Christians and Theists that the human joy in the 
Beautiful corresponds with something in the life of God 
—not only a perception of beauty as a quality in things 
but a joy in the Beautiful; and that human love at its 
best shows something in the life of God which cor- 
responds, not only to human knowledge and human will, 
but to human feeling. And I ask, If you grant, in regard 
to our sense of the beautiful and to our feeling in love, 
an analogy to human feeling in the life of God, may 
there not be a similar warmth in God’s taking know- 
ledge of moral unworth ? 

Yet even so, we are not at an end of the difficulty, 
because we must admit that anger implies essentially, 
not only a warm sense of unworth, but a desire that the 
wrong-doer should suffer. In its highest form, clear of 
vindictiveness at a wrong done to ourselves, our desire 
would be satisfied if the wrong-doer suffered in the way 
of recognising the quality of his own action or being 
sorry for it. If he had that moral suffering, righteous 
anger would not desire that he should have physical 
suffering inflicted upon him in addition. In fact, the 
highest sort. of anger would always wish that his 
suffering should take the form of repentance not of 
inflicted punishment. But there would certainly be im- 
plied in anger the wish that he should suffer some- 
how. The intolerable thing would be to think of him, 
after he had committed an action of that kind—say an 
act of beastly cruelty—thoroughly happy and buoyant 
and pleased with himself to the end of the chapter. 
And in the event of no moral disgust with himself 
supervening, it would seem a second best to our indigna- 
tion that he should receive at any rate something from 
outside which would really hurt. 

If this feeling is ethically justifiable, it seems to imply 
an approval of retributive or vindicatory punishment, as 
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well as of punishment of which the object is either to 
reform the criminal or to deter others by fear from 
following his example. There are people who allow only 
reformatory and deterrent punishment, but rule out the 
idea of retributive punishment as ethically wrong. The 
worst punishment of wrong-doing, they say, is to be a 
wrong-doer, and it is so great an evil for a man to be vile 
that no retributive punishment, inflicted from outside, 
has any reasonable justification. I have always felt that 
there was something priggish and high-browed about 
talk of this kind. It does not seem to me really to 
correspond with our fundamental moral judgments. I 
do not believe that a sound moral feeling would be 
satisfied by reflecting that the criminal was vile, so long 
as the criminal himself had no sense of his own vileness, 
so long as his vileness was quite unaccompanied by any 
kind of suffering, and he continued buoyant and joyful 
in his wickedness, as has been said, to the end of the 
chapter. If that were the final account of the wrong- 
doer, the normal, unsophisticated man would feel that 
there was something wrong with the Universe. 

We cannot, I believe, unless we are prepared to say that 
our fundamental moral judgments are deceptive, refuse 
to recognise that suffering is attached to wrong-doing 
and happiness to well-doing by a kind of moral appro- 
priateness—we might say by abstract justice or by the 
essential moral constitution of the Universe—quite apart 
from the effects which punishment may have in the way 
of reforming the wrong-doer or protecting society. How 
inadequate the deterrent theory and the reformatory 
theory by themselves alone are, as a justification of 
punishment, has been pointed out by Westermarck in his 
‘Origin and Development of Moral Ideas.’ Supposing 
you deny that this appropriateness of suffering to the 
wrong-doer exists, supposing you deny that there is 
such a thing as ‘desert,’ and say that, although the 
criminal does not ‘ deserve’ to suffer, still suffering may 
be inflicted upon him in order to deter others from com- 
mitting crimes, then there is no reason why you should 
confine suffering to the criminal. 


‘It is quite probable,’ Westermarck writes, ‘that a more 
effective way of deterring from crime would be to punish his 
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children as well; and if the notion of justice derived all its 
import from the resuit achieved by the punishment, there 
would be nothing unjust in doing so. Nor doI see why the 
law should not allow our own judges now and then to follow 
the example of their Egyptian colleague who in an intricate 
lawsuit caused a person avowedly innocent to be bastinadoed 
in the hope that whoever was the real culprit might be 
induced to confess out of compassion. ... Again, if punish- 
ment were to be regulated by the principle of reforming the 
criminal, the result would in some cases be very astonishing. 
There is no more incorrigible set of offenders than habitual 
vagrants and drunkards, whereas experience has shown that 
the most easily reformed of all offenders is often some person 
who has committed a serious crime. According to the 
reformation theory, the latter should soon be set free, whilst 
the petty offender might have to be shut up for all his life. 
Nay more, if the criminal proves absolutely incorrigible, and 
not the slighest hope of his reformation is left, there would no 
longer be any reason for punishing him at all’ (1, pp. 82, 83). 


Of course, no one would deny that punishment may 
have a deterrent and a reformatory effect, as well as be 
retributive, and no one would deny that it was highly 


desirable that where punishment could serve as a means 
for protecting society or reforming the criminal it should 
be adjusted, as far as possible, to these ends. Yet, evenif 
punishment is at the same time deterrent and reforma- 
tory, it still, in so far as it is retributive, satisfies the moral 
demand by bringing together two things which, by 
moral appropriateness, belong together—wrong-doing and 
suffering. And if you deny this moral appropriateness, 
you must also deny the moral appropriateness of 
happiness to goodness ; you must deny desert altogether, 
good desert as well as evil desert. For if you allowed 
that goodness deserved happiness, in a universe consti- 
tuted according to justice, you would at any rate be imply- 
ing that badness had forfeited this claim; you would 
be asserting the appropriateness to badness, if not of 
positive suffering, at any rate of the loss of happiness. 
Righteous indignation, then, is not only a warm sense 
of the unworth of certain modes of conduct but a desire 
to satisfy the demands of justice by bringing together 
wrong-doing and suffering. But if this appropriateness 
really exists, then, like beauty, it must exist for God as 
Vol, 289.—No., 475, 1 4 
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well as for man. Just as in human anger there is 
a desire to bring together wrong-doing and suffering, so 
in God’s anger there must be the will that the connexion 
should exist. God must rejoice in justice, just as He 
does in beauty. 

Is this incompatible with the idea of God as love? 
I believe, if we consider, we shall see that the idea of 
God as love demands it. For if we are touched by the 
appeal of God’s love, it is precisely because we feel that 
we have deserved another treatment. I remember hear- 
ing an example given from human love to illustrate the 
character of God’s love—parents who met the wrongs 
done them by their son by self-giving love till the son’s 
bad will was broken down by it. Yes, but why was he 
broken down by it? Because he came to a sense of the 
unworth of his conduct and the appropriateness to it, if 
his parents had acted according to bare justice, of quite 
a different treatment. It was that sense of his demerit 
which gave its poignancy to the appeal of his parents’ love. 
The same thing underlies the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
It is just because there is always in the background the 
thought of that other kind of reception which the son 
deserved that the father’s treatment of him reveals 
a wonder of love. It is the same thing again which is 
understood when Saint Paul insists that God loved us 
while we were dead in trespasses and sins. If you take 
away the idea of our deserving something else, such 
language would lose all its point. It is just because our 
unworth lies open to God and because He sees the 
appropriateness to it—apart from His redemptive work 
—of the loss of happiness, that in His redemptive work, 
which makes new men of us, which, without violating 
justice, goes so far beyond justice, the love of the Father 
is revealed. 

Epwyn BEVAN. 
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Art.6.—A GREAT AMBASSADOR. 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. By Burton J. 
Hendrick. Heinemann, 1922. 


A GREAT artist, commissioned to paint a canvas com- 
memorating the World War, would find it difficult to 
place in its centre any one outstanding personage. The 
Hero of the War was the unknown soldier, and this 
truth has been acknowledged by the moral sense of the 
Allies, who have given to that heroic figure the central 
place in their national Valhallas. Every day, throughout 
the War, as Owen Wister has written, deeds of faith, 
love, and renunciation were done by the score and the 
hundred, which have never been recorded, andtevery one 
of which is noble enough to make an immortal song. 

There are, however, a few figures that are bound to 
stand out in the perspective of history among the 
millions engaged in the great struggle, because of the 
love of dramatic quality innate in European nations since 
Homer. Kitchener, Clemenceau, and Lloyd George, the 
forlorn image of President Wilson, the gay tournure of 
Foch, and the stubborn shoulders of Haig, are peaks in the 
historical landscape that no historical artist can ignore. 

A subordinate but magnetic personality only of late 
revealed, that largely influenced the course of the War, 
and contributed to the Allied victory, was Walter Page. 
He and a few compatriots, notably Owen Wister and 
Robert Bacon, formerly American Ambassador in Paris, 
understood, before the confused rulers of the New World 
had grasped it, the inward meaning of the moral cata- 
strophe of 1914. They realised, long before President 
Wilson or his curiously futile ‘ advisers, that the world 
was once more faced with the old assault by the dreamers 
of world conquest, in this case backed by the politically 
docile and credulous people of Germany. 

A young lad who was killed near Hulloch at the age 
of twenty, wrote home from the trenches, that Germany’s 
fault was a lack of real insight and sympathy with those 
who differed from her, so that we were fighting not 
a bully but a bigot—that the war was one between 
Martha and Mary, the official and intolerant against 
the casual and sympathetic ; that all war in this century 

Y¥ 2 
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is inexcusable ; that all parties engaged in it must take 
a share of the blame of its occurrence; but that there 
was a lesser and a greater degree of guilt. 

Walter Page, had he lived to read them, would have 
agreed with this boy’s reflexions. They coincide with 
the view he often expressed in youth and middle life 
of the civil war that rent his own country fifty years 
before, and with the views that made him urge upon 
his Government when the great European War broke 
out, that America should share the burden of the Allies 
in defending the better cause. He did his best to explain 
to President Wilson that the English never wanted 
war, that they are not a warlike people, that they did 
not hate the Germans, that they harboured no feeling 
of vengeance, that they were constantly saying —~ 
especially the millions of lads who went away to fight— 
‘Why do the Germans hate us? We don’t hate them. 
But since Germany set out to rule the world and to 
conquer England, we'll all die first. That's all there is to 
it. And he added, ‘ They will all die unless they can so 
fix things that this war cannot be repeated.’ 

He was constantly explaining to his Government that 
it was as much an American interest as an English 
interest that some solution should be found of the 
problem how the ‘military spirit of Germany could be 
finally quelled, and he himself saw none, unless there 
followed after victory by the Allies, a change in the 
form, spirit, and control of the German Empire. 

His dominant wish was that the United States should 
enter the War in order to give America standing and 
influence when the reorganisation of the world began. 
Military ambition, he saw clearly enough, was a wild 
beast, and Page could conceive only one proper course 
for his country: that America should help England and 
France to hunt the wild beast down. When, after the 
sinking of the ‘Lusitania, Colonel House, walking 
down Piccadilly, read the posters containing the six 
words, ‘ We are too proud to fight,’ signed by his intimate 
friend and chief, Woodrow Wilson, he said to Page, ‘I 
feel as though I had been given a kick at every lamp- 
post coming down Constitution Hill.’ He found a 


sympathetic listener in Page. 
There were moments during the War when it was 
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difficult to place events in true perspective. Page never 
lost that sense so invaluable in istatesmanship, and so 
characteristic of a liberal University training. He would 
have understood, although he would not have agreed 
with, the young French officer dying on the field of 
battle, lying between a Highlander and a German, who 
wrote in his notebook, ‘I wondered—and I suppose 
the others did—why we had fought each other at all.’ 
Page knew well that the German was dying in vain; 
while the Highlander and the Frenchman, by their 
deaths, were contributing—so they hoped—towards the 
cause of civilisation and peace. 

If this was mistaken hope, as indeed may yet prove 
to be the case, Page was fortunate in the moment of his 
death, because his suffering at the reluctance of America 
to enter the War, was trifling} to what he would have 
suffered to-day had he lived to doubt the expediency of 
the sacrifice he, more than any other American, had 
persistently urged his countrymen to make. 

Who, then, was this great American Ambassador, and 
what was his origin and training? There was nothing 
about his person that was especially attractive, other 
than a smile of peculiar graciousness and a courtliness 
of manner noticeable even among hereditary diplomats. 

Walter H. Page was a ‘Southerner, born amid the 
sandy pinewoods of North Carolina. His father was of 
an old English stock, and his mother was of French 
descent—so that he was aptly bred for the difficult 
functions he performed with such tact, vigour, and 
resource during the World War. There was another 
reason, besides his parentage, that fitted him strangely 
well for the task of comprehending in all its bearings 
the nature of the struggle that was to destroy the fairest 
provinces of France, and threaten the ruin of Europe. 
He was about ten years old when he was taken by his 
father to a Southern camp near Richmond, and he never 
forgot the romantic figure of Robert Lee sitting on his 
horse watching the march past of the grey troops; the 
band playing Southern tunes. Later he stood at a 
second-story window and saw Sherman’s soldiers pass 
the house in hot pursuit of those same Southern men 
in grey. When a Northern soldier offered him food, the 
boy said, ‘I'll starve before I'll eat with the Yankees.’ 
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But the Whig doctrines that he had learnt at his 
father’s knee served him later, and the fatal struggle, 
the defeat of the gallant Lee, the failure of his Southern 
compatriots, left no sting, and Walter Page transferred 
in manhood his boyish loyalty from North Carolina to 
the United States of America. 

Taught to read and write by his mother, he was 
destined early for the Ministry, as so many promising 
lads have been who never fulfilled their destiny: from 
an excellent school on a military plan, where the boys 
were dressed in that grey uniform which recalled the 
memory of their fathers and brothers who had followed 
Robert Lee to victory and defeat, young Page proceeded 
to college, and was fortunate to find himself in the hands 
of a teacher, an (enthusiast for Greek, not as a dead 
language, but as an introduction to the ‘ difficult thoughts 
of Plato.’ 

There is no need to follow the Southern boy’s pro- 
gress from North Carolina through the various classical 
schools until—having almost lost his Southern drawl— 
he found himself the holder of a Greek Fellowship, a 
lecturer on Shakespeare, and, finally, having abandoned 
the temptations of a scholar’s life, having outgrown 
dogma and the Methodist orthodoxy of his youth, he 
resolved to adopt journalism as his profession. His 
travels in Europe, a summer spent in Germany, fitted 
him for his task. After the usual ups and downs of a 
journalist’s life he reached the editorial chair of the 
‘Atlantic Monthly’ and helped to found the ‘ World's 
Work.’ 

Here let us leave him. We find him again in 1913, 
offered—not very graciously—the Embassy in London 
by that President whose advent to the White House had 
given him a ‘thrill of hope and a tingle of expectancy 
as a great event that was to happen for our country, and 
for the restoration of popular government. So little 
can a far-seeing man foresee the conduct and actions 
of a friend, when that friend has been swept from the 
quiet pools of philosophic reflexion into the tideway of 
political life. 

It is difficult for Englishmen fully to understand the 
service rendered by Walter Page to this country and 
to his own. The English and American political habits 
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of thought and action are so wholly different, their 
democracy so differently modelled. The English nation, 
hardened by the political controversies of a thousand 
years, finds it difficult to understand that the Americans 
are not a nation, but only a People. Besides which, 
America is curiously, pathetically, young. While English 
skins are callous to sword thrusts, American skins writhe 
under a pin prick. While the American people can be 
roused to juvenile fury by a chance or intentional phrase 
implying criticism or depreciation, the English nation is 
indifferent to the opinion of any man who is not one of 
its chosen political leaders. These are the character- 
istics of youth and age in great Peoples. 

Not the least of the services rendered to both countries 
by Page, was his ability;to convey to Lord Grey of Fallo- 
den a proper understanding of the difference between 
the outlook of the two Peoples and an appreciation of 
the sensitiveness of American opinion. It was not so 
much for what he did to bring America into the War 
that we have need to be thankful to Page, as for what 
he did to prevent the English Government from com- 
mitting acts which might have brought the United States 
into the War on the wrong side. That he was fortunate 
in finding Sir Edward Grey at the Foreign Office is one 
of the main deductions to be drawn from a survey of 
his career as Ambassador. The two men were sympa- 
thetic to one another. ‘It has been a God’s mercy for 
us that we have so far had a man like Sir Edward Grey 
in his post,’ wrote Page to a friend; and as regards his 
own post, he felt that ‘while it might have been filled 
by a better man, this much was lucky’—that he had a 
consciousness of English history and of our common 
origin, and some sense of the inevitable destiny of the 
great English-speaking race. These two statesmen 
agreed upon much; above all, they agreed that there 
could be no peace for the world until the German 
military despotism was broken. If Sir Edward Grey 
had been faced by another type of Ambassador, our 
Foreign Minister, when a complex question arose that 
might have broken the relations between England 
and America, might have felt constrained to consume 
a whole afternoon in wrangling over the solution 
of a difficult diplomatic situation; instead of which 
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these two men, because of the sympathetic chords 
between them, because each knew that the other had 
grasped the fundamentals of the greater problem that 
lay behind the lesser, found a solution in a few moments 
of talk, and could afford to keep secretaries and under- 
secretaries on tenter-hooks in antechambers, while they 
discussed the more congenial subjects of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and other favourite poets. 

Page’s mind was so translucently clear that he never 
allowed his likings to influence his judgment of men. 
His sympathetic affection for Sir Edward Grey was 
totally different in quality from his feeling towards 
Mr Lloyd George, whom he had only, quite late in the 
day, ‘come to like very much.’ He thought that both 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr Balfour were men of much 
greater cultivation and greater moral force than their 
respective Prime Ministers, Mr Asquith and Mr Lloyd 
George; ‘but although Mr Lloyd. George could never 
deliver, like Mr Asquith, a lecture on Dryden or play 
a good game of golf like Mr Balfour, he had what 
Grey and Balfour lack—a touch of genius—whatever 
that is—not the kind that takes infinite pains, but the 
kind that acts like an electric light flashed in the dark.’ 

That a man of Page’s temperament, wise and fore- 
seeing, should prefer Sir Edward Grey, a quiet, patient, 
conscientious observer, to the man of vision and infinite 
expediency, was natural; but he was so calm and fair, 
that he could balance their respective qualities with 
unerring judgment. 

Of Lord Kitchener, too, whom he liked and admired, 
he wrote with curious insight, within an hour of attend- 
ing the service at St Paul’s in memory of that great 
soldier : 


‘There were two Kitcheners, as every informed person 
knows—(1) the popular hero and (2) the Cabinet Minister, 
with whom it was impossible for his associates to get along. 
He made his administrative career as an autocrat dealing 
with dependent and inferior peoples. This experience fixed 
his habits, and made it impossible for him to do team work, 
or even to inform his associates of what he had done or was 
doing. While, therefore, his name raised a great army, he 
was in many ways a hindrance in the Cabinet. First one 
thing and then another was taken out of his hands—ordnance, 
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munitions, war plans. When he went to Gallipoli some per- 
sons predicted that he would never come back. There was 
a hot meeting of the Cabinet at which he was asked to go to 
Russia, to make a sort of return visit for the visit that im- 
portant Russians had made here, and to link up Russia’s 
military plans with the plans of the Western Allies. He is 
said to have remarked that he was going only because he had 
been ordered to go. There was a hope and a feeling again 
that he might not come back till after the War. Now just 
how much truth there is in all this, one has to guess; but 
undoubtedly a good deal. He did much in raising an army, 
but his name did more. What an extraordinary situation ! 
The great hero of the Nation an impossible man to work 
with. The Cabinet could not tell the truth about him; the 
people would not believe it, and would make the Cabinet 
suffer. Moreover, such a row would have given comfort to 
the enemy. Kitchener, on his part, could not afford to have 
an open quarrel. The only solution was to induce him to go 
away fora long time. Both sides saw this. Such thoughts 
were in everybody’s mind while the impressive funeral ser- 
vice was said and sung in St Paul’s. The Great Hero, who 
had failed, was celebrated, of course, as a Great Hero—quite 
truly and yet far from true. For him his death came at a 
lucky time; his work was done.’ 


These careful phrases corroborate in a curious fashion 
the thesis of another writer, who, desirous of safeguard- 
ing Lord Kitchener’s fame from humiliating eulogy or 
insidious attack, has used almost identical words. 

Far beyond these pen pictures in interest is the 
portrait Page has drawn of his friend who became 
President of the United States—of the President who 
showed for his Ambassador such meagre friendship. 
When both were young, Page had been charmed by the 
intellectual brilliancy of Wilson. Though many have 
questioned Wilson’s originality as an expositor of politics, 
no one has denied his literary style. Page endowed him 
with both qualities. He believed him to be a leader of 
fine intellectual gifts. He thought him conscientiously 
devoted to the bettering of his country and of the world. 
He rejoiced when he was chosen as Head of the American 
States. A friend of thirty years’ standing, it was with 
emotion that Page, ten days after President Wilson’s 
election, visited him in his plain and modestly furnished 
room at Princeton. Page could not appreciate what we 
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see so clearly: his own simplicity and the artificiality 
of the other. But he observed that his host spoke with 
‘very solemn tone as he sat bolt upright with a stern 
look on his face, and a lonely look.’ 

It was a picture of the man’s oppressive loneliness 
that Page carried away with him, although he could not 
foresee that this characteristic habit of an inexperienced 
mind was to be the cause of the President’s tremendous 
downfall, and his tragic failure to seize the most enormous 
chance that any American has hitherto had of redressing 
the balance, not only of the old, but of the whole world. 

Years passed: fateful years. Page, now Ambassador, 
was called from England to Washington in the summer 
of 1916. He was kept for weeks dangling in anterooms 
before his old friend received him. Why? This lonely, 
self-inspired Potentate seemed to fear the interview. 
At last the Ambassador was asked by telegram to visit 
the President at Shadow Lawn—an appropriate name— 
a seaside house on the New Jersey coast where Wilson 
was spending the summer. A talk lasting the whole 
morning, without result, left Page depressed by the 
ineffective nature of his pilgrimage. There was nothing 
perverse about the attitude of the President; and Page 
was only struck by the man’s perplexities. Again, the 
dominant note was his solitude—a lonely man out of 
touch with the world and its tremendous realities. ‘I 
think he is the loneliest man I have ever known,’ Page 
said to his son as he left Shadow Lawn. The two men, 
his biographer writes, never met again. 

A year later, in one of those character sketches of 
which examples have been given in these pages, the 
Ambassador, happy at last, for the President on that 
very morning had requested Congress to declare war 
against Germany, sums up the acts and the laches of the 
Head of the American State during the past three years. 
Wilson, he says, began by refusing to understand the 
meaning of the War. He then made ‘neutrality a positive 
quality of mind.’ Believing that he was soothing the 
people, he really suppressed speech and thought. His 
second error, Page continues, was to think that he could 
play a great part as peacemaker—‘ Come and give a 
blessing to these erring children.’ There was condescen- 
sion, he adds, in this attitude that was offensive. He 
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shut himself up with these two ideas. The air currents 
of the world never ventilated his mind. ‘He has not 
breathed a spirit into the people; he has encouraged 
them to supineness. He is not a leader, but rather a 
stubborn phrase-maker.’ 

We, who have later knowledge, realise that this 
‘stubborn phrase-maker,’ through whose mind the air 
currents of the world never flowed, ruined the Peace 
and the hopes of Europe. We are forced to the painful 
conclusion that by his errors of judgment, bred of 
solitude, and his persistent habit, as Page said, of 
‘engaging in what he called thought,’ he helped to 
neutralise the sacrifices made by his own countrymen 
and by ours. 

We have all of us, in England, France, and Italy, 
verified, by the saddest of experiences, the insight of the 
American Ambassador. But Page never lost faith in the 
American people. In a sense he was right. After the 
‘ Lusitania’ crime they forced their nerveless philosopher 
into war. In another sense he was wrong. Because 
when the War ended, it was the American people that 
shrank from the lozical sequence of their mighty inter- 
vention, and refused to arbitrate, as they could so well 
have done, between the distracted peoples of the Old 
World. They, and they only, determined that America, 
to steal the phrase of Edmund Burke, should shrink into 
her narrow self and refuse to be the arbitress of Europe, 
the tutelary angel of the human race. They, and they 
only, resolved to stultify the effect of their own acts, to 
pass by on the other side, and thus lose the finest 
opportunity any great people ever had of solving for 
future generations the most terrible of all human 
problems. No wonder that we, over here, watching the 
hauling down of ‘Old Glory,’ before the harvest of our 
joint victories was reaped, exclaimed, ‘Oh! for an hour 
of Lincoln, or Roosevelt, or Page !’ 

Fortunately for him, Page lived long enough to realise 
the Allied victory of which he had always felt certain ; 
that was his reward. He was compensated for the 
neglect of his official chief by glowing words from the 
foremost living American, one who could not be taunted 
as Page himself was by Wilson as being ‘ really an English- 
man. A few months before Page’s forced retirement 
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due to failing health—for he died in the trenches as 
truly as any American in Champagne—he received from 
Theodore Roosevelt a few lines, promising, at Page’s 
request, to receive the Archbishop of York, who was 
visiting the United Statss. 


‘I shall doit for his own sake,’ the former President wrote, 
‘and still more, my dear fellow, I shall do it for the sake of 
the Ambassador who has represented America in London 
during these trying years as no other Ambassador in London 
has ever represented us, with the exception of Charles Francis 
Adams during the Civil War.’ 


We may take this as the salaam of the greatest living 
American to the other.» Both about to die, they saluted 
each other. 

The chilly acceptance of Page’s resignation by the 
President of the United States was compensated for 
by Roosevelt's affectionate greeting. He whom the 
‘Times’ newspaper called in the heading of its leading 
article ‘a great Ambassador,’ was accompanied on his 
departure from London by a chorus of approval and 
sorrow. The King, in his own hand, expressed his keenest 
regret ; letters from statesmen and others flowed in, all 
echoing Mr Lloyd George’s words that for the part he 
had played during the past five years in bringing about 
the happy result of co-operation between England and 
America, Englishmen owed him their lasting gratitude. 

Perhaps the most affected by the leavetaking, says his 
biographer, was Mr Balfour. He knew that that frail 
and emaciated figure had been one of the greatest 
friends Britain had had at the most dreadful crisis of her 
history. As the train bearing away Walter Page drew 
out of the station, the spectators, led by Mr Balfour, 
stood with uncovered heads before this great American, 
who had intelligence to realise the nature of the struggle 
in which England was engaged, courage to expound the 
unpopular truth to his countrymen, and supreme skill in 
holding the two countries together in such a fashion that 
when the time came America could enter the War on the 
side of the Allies. 

Walter Page arrived home in time to die. And he 
died, as he wished to die, in North Carolina, that Southern 
State where he was born. As his son carried his 
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shrunken body from the train’ he triumphantly 
murmured, ‘ Well, Frank, I did get here after all, didn’t 
I?’ Thus ends one of the noblest biographies in our 
language. Few Englishmen had ever heard the name of 
Mr Burton J. Hendrick before this book appeared in 
print. He has produced a work which can take its 
place alongside Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay,’ Winston 
Churchill’s Life of his Father, or any of the biographies 
in English—and there are not many of them—which 
compare with the works of a similar character that 
French writers have given us. 

American literature, thanks to Mr Burton J. 
Hendrick’s skill and style, is the richer by a work that 
Motley would have envied, and Russell Lowell would 
have been the first to acknowledge as above rivalry. He 
may claim, by the force of his pen, a unique achievement. 
It is five years since Walter Page died in North Carolina. 
During that lapse of time there was no move made by 
English Ministers and Statesmen to commemorate by 
some national act the services of the great Ambassador 
to England and to humanity. 

Then came Mr Burton J. Hendrick’s contribution to 
the story and to the literature of the English-speaking 
peoples. Under his impulse and under the impulse that 
his book has given to all who read it, these eminent 
personages—who knew but who had forgotten—have 
proposed that among the monuments that adorn 
Westminster Abbey, placed there in memory of those 
whose achievements are the common heritage of our 
race, should be emblazoned the name of Walter Page. 


ESHER. 
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Art. 7—THE UKRAINE. 


UKRAINIAN Nationalists use the terms Ukraina and 
Ukrainian to denote all the territory inhabited wholly 
or chiefly by the South-Western branch of the Russian 
people. The alternative names for this branch are 
‘Ruthenian’ and ‘Little Russian.’ The first (which is 
the Latin for ‘ Russian’) is used by the Poles, the 
Austrians, and the Church of Rome’; it has stuck more 
especially to that part of the people which was 
before 1918 under Austro-Hungarian domination. 
‘Little Russian’ was the official and colloquial Russian 
term, and is still used by all those Russians and 
Russian-influenced foreigners who are hostile to the 
ideas of Ukrainian separatism. It is held in abhor- 
rence by Ukrainian Nationalists. Ukraina, then, taken 
in the widest meaning, would include, besides those 
Russian provinces which formed Independent and now 
form Soviet Ukraina, the following lands: (1) part of 
South-East Toland (Kholm); (2) all Eastern Galicia ; 
(3) North Bukowina and North : Bessarabia (Khotin) ; 
(4) the former ‘ Hungarian Russia’ (now an autonomous 
province of Czecho-Slovakia); (5) and parts of the 
Russian Empire that were never included in Inde- 
pendent Ukraine, but have a predominant Ukrainian 
population (notably the Land of the Kuban Cossacks). 
Ukraina, in the present official meaning of the term, 
has an area of 218,000 sq. miles and a population 
(according to the last reliable estimate of 1913) of 
33,000,000. It is an exceedingly rich agricultural 
country ; the fertile black soil covers almost the whole 
of its territory; the provinces of Kiev and Kharkov 
are the centres of the beet-sugar industry, and it is 
comparatively free from the droughts, which are such 
a regular feature of the country further east. It also 
includes great mineral wealth—the coal of Donets and 
the iron ore of Krivoy Rog. It has four cities with a 
population of over 200,000 (out of nine in the whole 
European Russia that was)—Kiev and Odessa (each 
with over 600,000), Kharkov (300,000), and Yekaterino- 
slav (250,000). The density of population per square 
mile reaches 200 in Podolia, Kiev, and Poltava (the 
greatest density of all Russia). On the whole it was 
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in many respects the most prosperous and progressive 
portion of the Russian Empire. As a whole, Ukraina 
has about 70 per cent. Ukrainians, 13 per cent. Great 
Russians, 9 per cent. Jews, 2 per cent. Poles, and 6 per 
cent. others. 


With regard to the language question, it is not 
difficult to distinguish between Great Russian and Little 
Russian. But it may be disputed whether the difference 
between the two sister-speeches is sufficient to justify 
the application of the term language to both of them, 
or whether they are only two dialects of one greater 
language, the literary tongue of which has become 
the dialect of Moscow. A question of words, it will 
be said ; but the use of the term ‘ Ukrainian language’ 
or ‘ Little Russian dialect’ is a shibboleth that divides 
the partisan of an Independent Ukraina from the sup- 
porter of a Greater Russia. The Russian Academy, 
in a fit of opposition, decided in 1905 that Ukrainian 
was a language. But the very assumption that the 
problem may be ‘scientifically’ solved only begs a 
question. 

The three principal branches of the Russian linguistic 
group—Great Russian, White Russian, and Little Russian 
or Ukrainian—do not stand to one another in the same 
relationship. From a purely linguistic point of view, 
White Russian is so little differentiated from Great 
Russian as to be hardly even a dialect. There is less 
phonetical difference between the speech of Minsk and 
that of Ryazan, than between the speech of Ryazan and 
that of Archangel. But, if we take another point of 
view and examine the different cultural influences that 
have exercised themselves on the two, the difference 
will be found very great. The strong Polish influence 
which is apparent in the White Russian vocabulary is 
absent from Great Russian; and it is this—not mere 
differences of pronunciation—that draws the boundary 
of White Russia so sharply; it is identical with the 
prepartitional eastern frontier of Poland. These facts 
must prepare us to seek the origin of present political 
conditions not in the distribution of dialects, but in the 
political past of the various lands. And this is the case 
with Ukraina. 
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The Russian nation in the 10th to the 11th centuries 
formed a substantially homogeneous unity. In the 
great catastrophes of the 13th century much of this 
unity disappeared, but the common name subsisted, and 
to the present day it is used by all Russians wherever 
they border on alien nations from Kamchatka to 
Hungary. In the course of the 13th to the 15th 
centuries new political combinations arose, and the 
Russian territory was carved into a variety of very 
dissimilar lands. The north and east were by 1500 
unified by the untiring work of the dynasty of Moscow. 
The western frontier of Muscovy about 1500 is the 
present boundary of Great Russian speech and customs. 

A wide-spread double movement saved the soul and 
future of Ukraina. The middle classes of the towns 
formed themselves into independent brotherhoods for the 
defence of the faith of their fathers, which had been 
betrayed by the simoniac and worldly clerics of Lithu- 
anian times. This mighty movement produced the great 
church revival which vivified and resuscitated the mori- 
bund Church of Kiev, and played such a leading part in 
the formation of a modern all-Russian civilisation in the 
late 17th and early 18th centuries. Atthe same time the 
Cossacks—bands of outlaws and of pioneers bred by 
the growing oppression of the Polish landlords and by a 
sudden revival of the spirit of adventure, which had been 
dead since the 12th century—took the leadership of the 
people in its struggle against the hated tyranny of the 
Poles. The struggle was conducted in the name of 
the Orthodox Faith against the Papist' and the Jew, and 
in the name of Cossack and peasant freedom against 
the Polish landlord and the Jewish publican. It was 
at first a purely spontaneous and popular movement. 
Its active promoters were the Cossacks proper, settled 
along the Polish frontier and beyond it by the Rapids . 
of the Dniepr. But these Cossacks were recruited by 
fugitive serfs from the whole territory of the Russian 
provinces of the Rzecz Pospolita. It was not even 
limited to the Little Russians; and Nalivayko, one of 
first Cossack leaders, was a White Russian by birth. 
The movement was backed by all the Orthodox popula- 
tion of Poland. It was Russian, Orthodox, and very 
markedly democratic. It was then that the name of 
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Ukraina came into prominence. ‘ Ukraina’ means nothing 
more than Borderland, the March. 

The Cossack rebellions culminated in the great rising 
of 1648 under Bohdan Chmelnitsky, who, after a series 
of brilliant successes, found that he could not cope with 
the united resistance’ of all the warlike gentry of Poland, 
and, much against the will of himself and most of his 
lieutenants, did homage to Moscow. Ukraina became 
incorporated as an autonomous and privileged province 
in the Muscovite Empire. This union was not altogether 
fortunate ; but the repugnance which many of the Boyars 
felt for the Cossacks ought not to be interpreted as a 
proof of the great distance between the two branches 
of the Russian nation. It was primarily due to the 
incompatibility of the highly specialised bureaucratic and 
essentially aristocratic organisation of Moscow with the 
democratic institutions of the Cossacks. The same sort 
of friction occurred wherever the bureaucrats of Moscow 
came into contact with freely organised communities 
such as the purely Great Russian Cossacks of the Don and 
of the Yaik. The homage to Moscow (1654) was followed 
by an inglorious and disastrous period of about thirty 
years, when the Muscovite politicians gave proof after 
proof of incapacity and short-sighted conservatism, and 
the Cossack leaders showed themselves treacherous and 
fickle to a hardly credible degree, siding alternately 
with Moscow, Poland, and Turkey, and bringing their 
country to the brink of utter ruin. 

As a result of all this, Volynia, Podolia, and Galicia 
remained a prey to Polish oppression; and only the 
provinces of Poltava, Kiev, and Chernigov were formed 
into an autonomous province under Muscovite suze- 
rainty, ruled by a Hetman, who was at first elected by 
general vote, and later by the Colonels and Captains of 
the Cossack Force. The rule of Mazeppa (1688-1708) is 
the golden age of this Ukrainian autonomy. Then 
came the great tragedy of the revolt of Mazeppa, who, 
himself a Pole by origin and of Polish proclivities, hoped 
to create a Ukrainian kingdom for himself and his heirs. 
He was backed by a party consisting mainly of the 
newly-formed military aristocracy, who were dazzled by 
the attractions of Polish oligarchism and were continuing 
the spirit of adventure of the early Cossacks. The 
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treason of Mazeppa was a death-blow to the cordial 
relations of Petersburg and Ukraina. But it was 
followed by a betrayal on the Russian side—the ill-fated 
Zgin (expulsion) of 1714, when Peter the Great ordered 
the whole Ukrainian territory west of the Dniepr to 
be ceded to Poland, whose King was then his ally, and 
the worst forms of Polish oppression were re-introduced 
in the unhappy districts of Kanev, Chigirin, Cherkassy, 
and Uman. The curtailed territory of the Hetmans was 
no more than a rather insignificant province. The 
democratic institutions of the Cossacks soon gave way 
to a newly-risen aristocracy which went the way of the 
Russian nobility. In 1764 the autonomy of Little Russia 
was Officially abolished ; and a few years later the settle- 
ment beyond the Rapids (Zaporozhska Sich) was done 
away with (1775). } 

The process of assimilation continued steadily 
throughout the 18th and 19th centuries. It was not 
quite one-sided, for the civilisation of Kiev, in many 
respects superior, left an indelible impress on much that 
has since become Standard Russian. In the 18th century 
Ukrainian prelates, statesmen, courtiers, poets, and 
artists cut a respectable figure in Petersburg. The 
nobility of Ukraina rapidly adopted all-Russian modes 
of life and manners, and profited in no small way by 
Catherine’s legislation in favour of the nobility. The 
Clergy followed suit. The people lagged behind; and 
this is very important to note, for the difference between 
Ukrainian and Great-Russian (if not in race, at least in 
manners and speech) tended to become in some places a 
difference between noble and peasant, and gave Ukrainian 
Nationalism its decidedly democratic and revolutionary 
character. But even the people were affected by the 
levelling influences of modern life; schools, conscription, 
work in the towns and mining centres, all contributed 
to make the Ukrainian feel his aloofness less and less, 
and adopt more and more a generalised form of Russian. 

The old revolutionary spirit ,of the Cossacks and 
Ukrainian peasant manifested itself for the last time 
in the terrible outburst of 1768, when the peasants of 
Chigirin, Cherkassy, and Uman rose against their Polish 
landlords and were put down only with the help of 
Russian troops. But from that date to 1918 (when the 
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Ukrainian peasants of precisely the same districts rose 
against the German army of occupation), all Ukrainian 
nationalism and opposition was concentrated in literary 
and intellectual circles. 


There was no literature in Ukraina before 1798, when 
Kotlyarevsky published his travesty of the Aineid. A 
rather intensive literary activity had, it is true, been 
carried on by South-Russian clerics in Kiev and in 
Lwow (Lemberg) since the end of the 16th century ; but 
their language was a macaronic medley of Church- 
Slavonic and Polish, with only as much of the popular 
and conversational element in it as they could not 
prevent from insinuating itself. But towards the end 
of the 18th century Standard Russian had practi- 
cally become the language of civilisation in South 
Russia. Many Ukrainians played a prominent part in 
Russian letters of the late 18th and early 19th century. 
At last, Gogol (1809-1852), a country gentleman of Pol- 
tava, acquired national and international fame as one 
of the greatest writers of Russian. He is beyond all 
doubt the greatest genius produced on the soil of 
Ukraina ; and the fact that he wrote in the Imperial 
language and not in his home dialect is one of the 
strongest cultural ties of Great and Little Russia, and 
a source of dismay to the extremists of Ukrainian 
nationalism. 

But, before Gogol was dead, there had arisen and 
asserted itself a literary movement which gave the 
Ukrainian language a legitimate title to consideration 
and recognition. It was started by a group of pro- 
vincial gentlemen, interested in the originality of their 
province and the raciness of the life and speech familiar 
to them. Some of them, like Kvitka, had talent, but 
not one of them was able to transcend the very narrow 
limits of what the German call ‘ Heimatkunst’; and their 
interest is purely ethnographical. Suddenly, in the 
midst of this placid and provincial literature, appeared 
a young man of far superior talent and of vastly 
different antecedents. Taras Shevchenko (1814-1861) 
was a serf, born in the Government of Kiev and eman- 
cipated only when he was a grown man and a poet 
of some standing. He combined a hatred of the 
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oppressive Muscovite bureaucracy and of the serf-owning 
landlords with an intense and passionate love of the 
freedom and the glorious traditions of his fellow- 
peasants. He was a native of the country which had 
given the largest contingents to the Cossack rebellions, 
and in which the tradition of armed rebellion was yet 
green. Shevchenko discarded all the stale traditions of 
literary provincialism and turned to the living source 
of popular poetry. He succeeded in creating a poetry, 
epic and lyric, intimately akin to the spontaneous 
song of the Ukrainian village, but full of individu- 
ality and personal originality. He was a poet of 
limited scope and, when in later years he tried to 
turn to broader and less strictly national subjects and 
forms, he failed piteously. But his early patriotic 
work is precious; and it is natural that all those who 
loved Ukraina and things Ukrainian exaggerated his 
importance and turned him into a symbol of national 
independence and self-assertion. Shevchenko is the 
rallying-cry of all Ukrainian nationalism; and, when 
the Ukrainians are in power, the first thing they do is 
to hang up his portraits in all the schools, post-offices, 
saving-banks, and railway-stations they can get hold of. 

Shevchenko had practically no successors. All the 
wealth of his popular rhythm and popular diction was 
lost by the Russian-Ukrainian writers of the later 19th 
century. The post-Shevchenko literature did little to 
affirm the Ukrainian idea and to endear it to the 
people. The best-known Ukrainian writer of to-day, 
Vinnichenko, of whom I shall have more to say later, 
is a second-rate disciple of the schools of Gorki, Andre- 
yev, and Artsybashev; and poets like Chuprynka or 
Tychina are little more than provincial paraphrases of 
Balmont, Blok, and Yesenin. 

But in the sixties of the 19th century a literary 
movement arose in Eastern Galicia, which rapidly 
attracted all the extreme elements of Russian Ukraina 
and became the battering-ram of militant anti-Russian 
Ukrainism. The literary language of the United 
Ruthenians of Galicia had been for centuries the maca- 
ronic Church-Slavonic of Kiev and Lwow. In the 
19th century it had manifested a tendency to approach 
to Standard-Russian ; but this was not in the interests 
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of the Habsburg Monarchy, or of the Polish majority 
in the Galician Diet, or of the pro-Roman clergy of 
the Greek ritual. The movement against linguistic 
unity was started in the sixties and rapidly gained 
ground. It was largely favoured by the policy of 
repression against Little-Russian books inaugurated 
by the Russian Government in the seventies. Many 
Ukrainian devotees emigrated to Lwow; and Galicia 
became what was called both by friends and foes an 
‘Ukrainian Piemont.’ Prof. Hrushevsky, the most 
prominent of these emigrants, and a galaxy of local 
writers, applied themselves to the creation of a new 
literary language, which was to be as different as 
possible from Standard-Russian. The speech of the 
Galician people is more thoroughly permeated with 
Polonisms than any other South-Russian speech; but, 
besides that, where the popular language lacked a 
word, the new language-makers invariably coined new 
words after the Polish model, thus creating a scientific 
and cultural vocabulary incomprehensible to Russians 
or to Russian-bred Ukrainians. This language was 
adopted by the Austrian State as one of the Landes- 
sprachen of the Empire. It was taught in schools; 
and chairs were even instituted in the University of 
Lwow, where it became the language of higher educa- 
tion. The extreme Ukrainians of Russia, in order to 
keep in touch with their ‘Piemont,’ also studied the 
new language, and some of them have succeeded in 
using it with comparative ease. 

The Russian Government viewed the Ukrainian 
movement with great displeasure. But, as was generally 
the case, the measures taken by it were inefficient and 
unintelligent. In 1876 an ordinance had been enacted, 
under which Ukrainian books printed according to the 
new phonetic orthography of Kulish were totally pro- 
hibited, and even the publication of books printed 
according to the traditional orthography was dis- 
countenanced. This was one of the principal causes of 
the concentration of the Ukrainian Nationalists in 
Galicia and their falling-in with Austria in its anti- 
Russian policy. But the Russian Government could not 
prevent Ukrainian ideas from spreading among the 
very class where they were likely to be especially 
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dangerous—among the rural intelligentsia, the class 
known as the ‘third element,’* especially among the 
village schoolmasters. These and the other semi-educated 
portions of the rural or country-town population, such 
as medical assistants, all kinds of clerks, and to a certain 
extent the rural clergy, eventually became the principal 
champions of the Ukrainian idea. They were led by a 
rather restricted number of high-class intellectuals, 
mostly writers, journalists, and University men. Their 
centre was Lwow, but the South-Russian Universities 
contained also many Ukrainophiles of a more moderate 


type. 


During the first period of the war there were no 
symptoms of Ukrainian unrest, in spite of the efforts 
of the Austrian General Staff. But with the outbreak 
of revolution all the latent destructive and centrifugal 
forces were set loose, and the Ukrainian propaganda 
began immediately. Prof. Hrushevsky organised a 
‘Rada’ (council) in Kiev, which began negotiations with 
the Provisional Government, that of the Cadets. The 
Provisional Government condescended to treat with 
them as equals, but met them only half-way. In June 
1917 an agreement was signed in Kiev, Tereschenko 
(himself a large Ukrainian landowner) and Tsereteli (a 
Georgian Socialist) acting in the name of the Govern- 
ment, and Hrushevsky in that of the Rada. By the 
terms of this agreement the five Provinces of Kiev, 
Volynia, Podolia, Poltava, and Chernigov (except its 
four northern districts) were recognised as forming the 
autonomous Territory of Ukraina. The Ukrainians were 
permitted to form ‘national’ units in the army (which 
they had begun to do already before the agreement). 
But the enactment of the clause on autonomy was 
indefinitely postponed. The Provisional Government, 
as was its wont, had conceded enough to prove its weak- 
ness, and withheld enough to provoke discontent. The 
Ukrainians were not satisfied, and throughout the second 
half of 1917 they upheld the Bolsheviks, who had pledged 
themselves to recognise the self-determination of Ukraina. 





* The expression ‘Third element’ implies that these rural ‘intelligents’ 
came third into the country, where the peasants and the squires had 


,? 


hitherto been the only two ‘ elements. 
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However, there was as yet no question of independence, 
Ukrainian ambitions being limited to complete autonomy 
and federation with Great Russia. 

The Ukrainian propaganda was active both in the 
army and in the country. In this activity a man made 
himself prominent who was later to gain a wide notoriety. 
This was Simon Petlura, who at the outbreak of the 
Revolution was a medical assistant in a hospital at 
Minsk. The propaganda in the country was carried on 
mainly by the Ukrainian Social-Revolutionaries and 
Social Democrats. Both these parties had adopted the 
extremest forms of agrarian Socialism, and in most 
social questions went hand in hand with the Bolsheviks. 
The only difference in their platforms was that the 
Ukrainian Socialists maintained the exclusive right of 
the Ukrainian peasantry to all the private estates within 
Ukraina, whereas the Bolsheviks did not pronounce 
themselves on this question. The Ukrainians, however, 
were very keen about both eating the cake and having 
it; they demanded the recognition of Ukrainian rights 
over all Asiatic Russia, which was thus to become a sort 
of Russo-Ukrainian condominium ; this is why they were 
anxious, not for complete independence, but for a 
federation in which Great Russia and Ukraina were to 
have an equal voice. At the elections to the Russian 
Constituent Assembly (November 1917) it was very much 
of a toss-up whether the peasants voted Ukrainian 
Socialist, Bolshevik, or Russian Social-Revolutionary ; 
the difference could be hardly perceptible to the in- 


experienced voter, and the local issues depended on |. 


fortuitous causes, such as the eloquence of this or that 
candid>te or canvasser. 

‘But the elections had been preceded by the Bolshevik 
coup d'état of Nov. 7 (un.s.), 1917. The Ukrainian Socialists 
were not extremely averse from Bolshevism and did not 
at first take up a very hostile attitude. But they foresaw 
the disintegration of Russia and determined to avail 
themselves of the absolute right to self-determination 
which had been proclaimed by the Bolsheviks. The 
Bolsheviks, however, were liberal only in theory; they 
recognised the independence of Ukraina (as they recognise 
it to the present day), but they would have nothing to 
do with a ‘bourgeois’ Ukraina. They demanded that it 
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should be a Soviet Republic. The Ukrainian Socialists 
could not surrender on this point without quarrelling 
with their more moderate allies, among whom was the 
most prominent of Ukrainian veterans, Hrushevsky. The 
Bolsheviks, accordingly, opened hostilities, in which their 
principal advantage lay in the presence of great armed 
masses near the front and in the depdots. 

The anti-Bolshevik local governments of the south 
(the Rada in Kiev, the Krug in Novocherkassk, the Rada 
in Yekaterinodar, the Mejlis in Simferopol, the Sfatul- 
Terei in Kishinev) tried to substitute a new-born local 
patriotism for the evidently obsolete patriotism of Greater 
Russia, and to oppose this patriotism to the international- 
ism of the Bolsheviks. They were nearly all of them Social- 
Revolutionary in doctrine, as this seemed to them their 
only chance of competing with Bolshevism. The front 
was being abandoned to the Germans ; and the Bolsheviks 
threw all their available forces against the southern 
dissenters. The struggle was quite unequal. All that 
was vital and energetic was on the Bolshevik side— 
where the Lett Battalions, the Naval Units, and the com- 
mandos of Red Guards under desperados and adventurers 
of the type of Muravyov, Sorokin, Antonov, and Dybenko, 
acted with sufficient efficiency and iterrible cruelty. The 
Ukrainian Rada was upheld by a certain number of 
enthusiastic Ukrainophiles, by a few adventurers who 
were playing an anti-Bolshevik card, and by non-political 
officers who thought it their duty to oppose Bolshevism 
at all costs. But these were more than lukewarm to the 
Ukrainian cause; and the vast majority of army officers 
remained neutral. The campaign was very short. In the 
beginning of February 1918, after ten days’ bombardment, 
Kiev was taken by the Bolsheviks, the Ukrainian Rada 
and their staffs escaping to Zhitomir. There ensued a 
terrible massacre, the victims of which were mostly officers 
of the Russian army who had taken no part in the 
hostilities. Similar events occurred in all the other 
provinces of South Russia (the massacres were especially 
horrible in the seaports of the Crimea), and all the local 
Governments were swept away. In Bessarabia alone 
the Bolsheviks were unsuccessful; the Rumanians, with 
the connivance of the Austro-Germans, seized the oppor- 
tunity of laying hands on this province. 
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The Rada, on escaping to Zhitomir, turned for help 
to the Germans; and a treaty was signed, by the terms 
of which the Central Powers recognise] the independence 
of Ukraina and pledged themselves to support the Rada 
in its struggle against the Bolsheviks. In return for 
this the Rada was to submit to a military occupation 
of the whole Ukrainian territory, and the Germans 
received the right to export as much grain and other 
products as they required. The Bolsheviks had also, by 
the treaty of Brest, recognised the independence of 
Ukraina. But they had instituted an Ukrainian Soviet 
Government, nominally independent, which continued 
hostilities against the Rada and their allies, the Austro- 
Germans. The campaign of General Eichhorn against 
the Soviet Ukrainians was very short and easy. In 
the beginning of March 1918, Kiev was occupied by the 
Germans, and by the end of April the whole territory of 
Ukraina was clear of Red troops. In this campaign all 
the work was done by the Germans, the Ukrainian troops 
playing a purely ornamental part; from a military point 
of view they were utterly negligible. Thus did ‘In- 
dependent Dkraina’ come into existence. 

The Government at first remained in the hands of the 
Rada, which had adopted a very advanced democratic 
constitution, while safeguarding minority rights, etc.; 
its only defect was that it was never brought into exist- 
ence. An agrarian law was also proclaimed, under the 
terms of which all the land was to pass into the hands 
of the peasants, but it was never executed. The Germans, 
on occupying Kiev, immediately saw that no co-opera- 
tion with the Ukrainian Socialists was possible; these 
were for the most part semi-Bolsheviks; the more 
moderate ones had little authority and none had any 
political experience. In the meantime a movement arose 
among the propertied classes which found its expression 
in the congress of Farmers (Khliboroby) in Kiev (end of 
April). At this congress all the greater and smaller 
landlords were represented, including the class of freehold 
peasants,* a class descended from the former Cossacks 
and very numerous in the Governments of Poltava 
and Chernigov. This Congress proclaimed General 





* Te, peasants possessing property not subject to rural communes, 
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Skoropadsky Hetman of Ukraina. The coup d'état was 
accepted by the Germans, and the Rada dissolved. 

Skoropadsky was a wealthy landowner of Poltava, 
the descendant of a former Hetman (1709-1722), an 
A.D.C. of the late Emperor, and a general (G.O.C. 
Corps) who had taken part in 1917 in the formation of 
‘national’ Ukrainian units. He was a man of no talent 
and became a mere puppet in the hands of the German 
command on the one hand and of the powerful ‘ Farmers’ 
organisation on the other. The Socialists and advanced 
Nationalists had to abandon office (except the Foreign 
Office, where they remained prominent all the time) ; 
and the Hetman had to face the difficulty of forming an 
Ukrainian Government without Ukrainians, for it was 
exceedingly difficult to find partisans of an independent 
Ukraina who were not Socialists. The Hetman’s Govern- 
ment satisfied no one, except perhaps a small number 
of farmers in Poltava and Chernigov. Still it was con- 
sidered the least of possible evils by many people 
—by the Ukrainians, as it offered the semblance 
of independence; by the landlords (who were mostly 
Russian Nationalists), as it confirmed them in the posses- 
sion of their land; by the middle classes, as it was at 
any rate preferable to Bolshevism ; and by the Germans, 
as it did all it was told. As to the peasants, they were 
indifferent to questions of politics. In those places 
where the land-question was not of primary importance 
they were more or less satisfied. But in other places 
the landowners, in retaliation for the excesses committed 
by the peasants in the course of the revolutionary year, 
made use of the armed police and even of German troops 
to enforce their claims to the recovery of their property. 
This and the sometimes very tactless and cruel behaviour 
of the Germans in collecting the grain supply which had 
been stipulated for by the treaty with the Rada, led to 
terrible outbreaks and revolts of the peasants, notably 
in the Governments of Kiev and Yekaterinoslav. In the 
former, especially in the districts of Chigirin and 
Tarascha—the scene of the Haydamak rising of the 18th 
century—the revolts were successful, and the Germans 
held at bay to the very end. 

When the German defeat took place (October 1918), 
and it became evident that the revolutionised German 
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army was no longer to be relied upon, Skoropadsky had 
two alternatives before him. He had all the time acted 
as an Ukrainian Conservative, but this was a position no 
longer tenable; he had to become either an all-Russian 
Conservative or an Ukrainian Socialist. He preferred the 
former, entered into negotiations with General Krasnov, 
and invited General Count Keller and Prince Dolgoruky to 
be his military advisers. This course provoked a revolt 
among some units of the Ukrainian army, which was 
always mainly Socialistic; and a civil war broke out 
throughout Ukraina. The revolt was guided by what 
remained of the Rada, with Petlura and Vinnichenko at 
their head. They formed a Government which called 
itself the Directory. The Germans remained neutral, 
thinking only of how to get as quickly and safely as 
possible back to Germany. The insurgent peasants for 
the most part did not accept the authority of the Petlura 
Government. They formed bands of their own, which, 
when they thought it necessary to adopt a political pro- 
gramme, adopted that of the Left Social Revolutionaries 
(a pro-Soviet party) or of the Anarchists. The most 
important of these ‘ banditti’ (as they came to be called) 
was Makhno in the Government of Yekaterinoslav, who 
kept up a rule of terror and pillage from November 1918 
till 1921, when the Bolsheviks succeeded in chasing him 
to Rumania. 

Skoropadsky meantime was behaving stupidly and 
shamefully. Hoping to retain his power, he did not wish 
to submit to the authority of General Denikin (as Krasnov 
had done). He fancied, it is said, that he might remain 
‘a sort of King of Saxony’ in a restored Russia. He 
mobilised all the officers in Kiev to defend himself from 
the approaching Petlurists. The gallant and able Count 
Keller was pushed aside, and the extraordinarily in- 
efficient Dolgoruky was entrusted with the defence of 
Kiey. At the supreme moment, when Kiev was nearly 
surrounded by the Petlurists, Skoropadsky and Dolgo- 
ruky fled to Germany disguised as Germans, abandoning 
the officers they had mobilised to the fury of the captors. 
Thanks to German mediation a massacre was prevented ; 
but among the victims was Count Keller. 

Petlura and Vinnichenko were now nominally in 
control of all Ukraina, but their position was precarious, 
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The Russian White Armies of Denikin and Krasnov 
did not recognise them, and were extending over the 
south-east, occupying the mining country and North 
Taurida. The policy of the French, who had occupied 
Odessa, was ambiguous. In the fight between the 
Ukrainians and Whites, which gave Odessa to Denikin, 
they remained neutral. Makhno and other ‘banditti’ 
were independent and unreliable. But the principal 
danger was from the north; the Bolsheviks were 
steadily advancing on the heels of the Germans, not 
molesting these, but always victorious (if one can be 
victorious over an enemy that never accepted battle) 
over the Ukrainians. They had occupied Kharkov by 
New Year 1919, and restored the puppet Government of 
Soviet Ukraina under Rakovsky. The difficulty for the 
Directory was that the Bolsheviks would not treat with 
them ; to the Bolsheviks Rakovsky’s was the only lawful 
Government of Ukraina; all others were merely rebels. 
Vinnichenko (who before the Revolution had always 
been a Bolshevik) tried in vain to open negotiations. 
He endeavoured to save himself by introducing a semi- 
Bolshevik constitution. Discarding democracy, he sum- 
moned a Labour Congress, an alias for a Soviet Congress. 
The elections gave a majority to the moderate Socialists ; 
but, when the Congress assembled in Kiev (towards the 
end of January), it proved stillborn. No one would fight 
for the Directory, and in the last days of February 
Kiev was taken by the Red Army. The Ukrainian 
Government retired to Vinnitsa. Vinnichenko was 
accused of pro-Bolshevism and had to resign. Petlura 
reformed his Government on a more nationalist basis. 
The Bolsheviks’ rule was, however, as precarious as 
that of the Directory. They were surrounded by 
enemies. The interior was infested by banditti, who 
were at the best very unreliable allies, always likely to 
turn enemies. But the Bolsheviks displayed much 
energy; they held Denikin at bay in the mining country, 
defeated him in Taurida, and conquered the Crimea. In 
Odessa the French, undermined by mutiny (and, it was 
whispered, treason), entered into negotiations with the 
Reds and evacuated Odessa. Makhno was coaxed into 
co-operation; and Grigoriev (another ‘ bandit’), who 
openly revolted against the Bolsheviks, and for a 
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moment threatened to capture Kharkov, was defeated 
and destroyed. Petlura had sunk into insignificance, 
and was left for the moment alone as a negligible 
opponent. About the middle of May 1919 Bolshevik rule 
seemed to be well established. But the Russian Civil 
Wars were always full of unexpected and unaccountable 
changes of fortune. About May 20, 1919, Denikin’s army 
began an offensive which proved unexpectedly success- 
ful. On June 24 Kharkov was taken, and by Sept. 1, 
with the taking of Kiev, all Ukraina except its extreme 
north-west .was in the hands of the Whites. But 
Denikin’s Government also failed to satisfy any one. 
The White troops were everywhere (especially in the 
south and east) welcomed at first, but everywhere in 
two or three months they were heartily hated. The 
looseness of their discipline and their contempt for 
human life and property made them a pest to the popu- 
lation. Makhno, whose bands had been at first dis- 
persed, made his reappearance. At the same time the 
fighting efficiency of the White Army was sinking. 

The peasants, who were sick of civil war, of requisi- 
tions and mobilisations, and were always for the party 
which was not on the spot, {broke out in a series of 
minor revolts, and nearly everywhere offered passive 
resistance. At the height of its success, the White 
Army had defeated the remnants of Petlura’s force and 
compelled him to seek refuge behind the Polish front. 
Thus the Ukrainian Government lost its last bit of 
Ukrainian territory. But this was Denikin’s last success. 
On Oct. 20 began his reverses, and by the end of January 
1920 not a single White soldier remained on the terri- 
tory of Ukraina. 

The war with Wrangel affected but slightly the 
territory of Ukraina. But a new factor of importance 
was now introduced in the political configuration— 
Poland. Immediately after the Austrian Revolution, the 
Ruthenians of Eastern Galicia had proclaimed their 
autonomy and their adherence to the Ukrainian State. . 
A treaty was concluded between the Ruthenian leaders 
and the Directory (November 1918), by the terms of 
which Galicia was incorporated in Ukraina. On prin- 
ciple the two were to be united for ever and with- 
out conditions, but the great differences in political 
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circumstances and traditions compelled the Ruthenians 
to retain their virtual independence. Galicia received the 
official appellation of ‘ Ukraina across the Dniestr’ (Nadd- 
nistrova Ukrayina). As Galicia was far better organised 
and prepared for political self-help than Russian Ukraina, 
the Galicians naturally acquired a great importance 
in the new State, and they pledged themselves to uphold 
the Directory against all their enemies. This was a 
rash promise, for Galicia had an enemy of its own, and 
one far more formidable than the Bolsheviks. The Poles 
immediately proved themselves aggressive and insatiable. 
They were far stronger than the Ruthenians, having 
behind them not only the three armies of Haller, 
Pilsudzki, and Dowbor-Musnicki, but, what was more, 
the support of the Allies. They lost no time in 
representing the Ukrainian Ruthenians as dangerous 
pro-Germans. The result of the struggle, in which the 
Directory could not help the Galicians (who on their 
side had squandered their forces to help the Directory), 
was what might have been expected. By March 1919 
the whole of Galicia had become a Polish province; the 
remains of the Galician army had joined Petlura in 
Podolia. 

The Poles then crossed the frontier and occupied 
portions of Volynia and Podolia. So long as a victory 
of Denikin was within the limits of probability, the 
Poles did not budge against the Bolsheviks. But no 
sooner had the Bolsheviks triumphed over the White 
Army, than the Poles entered into negotiations with 
Petlura with a view to conquering Ukraina for him. The 
new Petlurian Ukraina was to stand in the same rela- 
tions to Poland as that in which the Ukraina of Skoro- 
padsky had stood to Germany. In the end of April 
1920, an offensive, under the personal supervision of the 
head of the State, was launched, and on May 2 Kiev was 
taken. It was lost in a few weeks; and the great 
Bolshevik offensive was carried to the walls of Warsaw 
only to be stopped by the efficiency of French advisers. 
The net result of the whole Petlura-Pilsudzki adventure 
for Ukraina was: (1) the recognition by Poland of 
Soviet rule in Ukraina; (2) the cession to Poland of 
eight districts of Volynia and Podolia, together with 
Brest, Kholm, and Galicia; (3) a complete rupture 
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between Petlura and the Galicians, whom he had so 
basely abandoned to the Poles. Henceforward the 
Galicians have had no other name for Petlura but 
‘zradnyk ’—traitor. 


The peace of Riga (March 1921) is the last event in 
the history of Ukraina. Since that date it has been a 
province—an autonomous republic, officially—of the 
Soviet Federation. Its capital is Kharkov. Rakovsky 
is at the head of its Sovnarkom (Soviet of Comisars of 
the People). Its constitution is identical with that of 
Moscow. It is nominally independent, and those who 
read the news will remember that a few months ago a 
treaty was even signed between Soviet Ukraina and 
Kemalist Turkey. But to all intents and purposes it is 
a province of Bolshevik Russia. 

The net result of the Revolutionary years for the 
Ukrainian idea may be ‘summed up as follows. The 
people of Ukraina have become accustomed to what 
some may call anarchy and others freedom. But this 
freedom is a purely local freedom, the largest unit of 
independence being in many cases the village, sometimes 
the district. This precludes the possibility of ever 
restoring a centralist Government that would not be 
regarded as a hostile and alien power. In this sense 
Ukraina has asserted its right to self-determination. 
But it has failed to prove itself a national and exclusive 
unit. The idea of a United and anti-Russian Ukraina 
has fallen flat; and the future of Ukrainian political 
thought may lie only in the development of the idea of 
local self-administration within the limits of a large (and 
possibly loose) federation. As for the Bolsheviks, how- 
ever long they may last they will never be other than 
a thin (if well-woven) net of military despotism thrown 
over a practically ungoverned population. 


D. S. Mirsky. 
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Art. 8.~THE CATHEDRAL IN FICTION. 


1. La Cathédrale. Par J. K. Huysmans. Forty-seventh 
Edition. Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1921. 

2. La Catedral. Por Vicente Blasco Ibanez. Twenty- 
seventh Thousand. Valencia and Madrid: Sempere, 
n.d. 

3. The Cathedral. By Hugh Walpole. London: Mac- 
millan, 1922. 

And other works. 


THE three novels whose titles are placed at the head 
of this article have obtained a remarkable popularity in 
the countries in which they were written. Though it is 
several years since M. Huysmans continued ‘En Route’ 
in ‘La Cathédrale’ it still appears in new editions, 
and Sefior Blasco Ibaiez has made his study of a 
cathedral as famous as his study of a war; while Mr 
Hugh Walpole’s book has proved a ‘ best seller,’ and has 
enjoyed the compliment of an extremely diverting 
parody in ‘ Punch.’ 

It is no wonder that in an age of restlessness, and 
treachery, and blood, imaginative writers turn towards 
survivals of more peaceful days, towards institutions 
whose aspect is that of calm quiescence. There is no 
greater contrast to the spirit of our age than the 
spirit of the Cathedral. We seek to be busy; or the 
business seeks us. The Cathedral embodies steadfast- 
ness, faith, rest in God. No wonder that the contrast 
appeals to those whose study is human nature and 
the circumstance which besets it to-day. All over 
Europe indeed, in the last twenty years or so, the 
novelists have turned from the turmoil around us to 
the peacefulness that lies within a Close. The three 
novels named at the head of this article do not stand 
alone; but they are especially valuable as showing how 
eminent writers in France, and Spain, and England find 
a peculiar interest in one of those ancient institutions 
which, in spite of local and national differences, are 
fundamentally the same all over Christendom. A severe 
Protestantism in Scotland or in Switzerland or in Holland 
may have severed the links, and the differences between 
a cathedral in the Catholic countries of the continent of 
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Europe and a cathedral in England may be not a few, 
but to the ‘ plain man’ the system, be it good or bad, is 
the same. The youthful campanéro who in the glorious 
church of San Isidoro at Leén begged that he might 
come with me to England and be my sacristén was not 
merely showing a natural friendliness of disposition: he 
was recognising the identity of an institution. And that 
fact lies behind the superficial differences between the 
real Chartres of M. Huysmans, the real Toledo of Sefior 
Ibafiez, and the imaginary Polchester of Mr Walpole. 
The similarity is not merely that belonging to great 
buildings with organised bodies of men engaged in the 
performance of a dignified Christian worship: it descends 
even to minute particulars of character, of temptation, 
of influence, of failure, or of success. It is indeed, we 
recognise, in the same atmosphere that these cathedrals 
stand and that their servants breathe. There is some- 
thing almost tangible in the #oc of the great institution 
to which glorious architecture has given its setting, 
whose ministers, deans and canons, and chaplains, and 
clerks, and choristers, and vergers and bellringers, are 
all of the fraternity, with the same traditions and the 
same aspect to those outside their circle, and the same 
outlook, themselves, on the world without. 

This the novelist sees and seizes on. There are 
passages of each of the three writers which could be 
transferred without jar from one book to another. 
Cathedral character is fundamentally the same. But 
how do these writers, men obviously so different in their 
training and their sympathies, regard it? Is it to them 
bad or good ? 

It is not possible to answer the question easily 
or abruptly. M. Huysmans wrote as an ardent Catholic, 
Sefior Ibafiez as a Socialist, Mr Walpole perhaps as 
a somewhat detached Anglican. Yet each most clearly 
wrote con amore. The severest of them yet finds that 
the glory of the cathedral which he begins to criticise 
eventually dominates his thought. The cathedral which 
began as his subject becomes his master. 

And this is especially true of that one of the three 
books mentioned which is most conspicuously a work 
of genius. Senor Blasco Ibaiez may not know the 
inner life of a cathedral very intimately: he may write 
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with a rooted prejudice against Christianity ; but he is 
a stylist, and an analyst, of commanding power. The 
greatness of the cathedral which he describes is reflected 
in the penetrating realism of his work. ‘La Catedral’ 
is a masterpiece. The novel of Ibafiez, like that of 
Huysmans, is woven round an actual building. It is the 
meaning of the age-long history of Toledo that he illus- 
trates, the story which goes back even behind the 
Moorish occupation that leaves its historic record in the 
statue of Alfaqui, Moorish survivor among Christian 
Saints, in the ‘Capilla Mayor.’ It is a story of ever- 
increasing richness; of a primitive building, trans- 
formed by additions in each age into a museum of 
ecclesiastical art. Perhaps there is no more glorious 
church in Spain, the land of gorgeous churches, though 
the thoughts may turn back more fondly to the beauty 
of Burgos. Sefior Ibaiiez well knows the history; and 
he tells it, in fragments, with no very generous interpre- 
tation or sympathy. Days that seem to him barbaric 
make no appeal; and to him all medievalism, one feels, 
is barbarism. But he sees how the memories of a far 
past, concentrated in stone and marble and wood and 
glass, cluster round the hearts of those who serve in 
a place so ancient and so glorious: how there has arisen, 
and still survives, a family, a clan, whose entire life is 
devoted to the building, stamped with its traditions, 
absorbed in its service. And, in the story he tells, the 
centre of all this interest is the Tesdéro, the richest 
ecclesiastical treasure-house, it may well be, in the world. 

Above the cathedral exists that strange congeries of 
dwelling-houses, the Claverias, like an eyrie of great 
birds, where dwell the hereditary servants of the 
cathedral, the ‘semi-ecclesiastical tribe which was born 
and died in the heart of Toledo, without emigrating to 
the streets,’ the people who ‘lived above the cathedral, 
on the level with its roofs,’ were ‘saturated with the 
smell of incense’ and breathed the strange musty 
atmosphere of antiquity, seeing no further than the 
great bell-tower, with a glimpse into the blue sky beyond. 
Peculiar to Toledo are these strange habitaciones, which 
for ages have been transmitted from father to son; yet 
they represent but the extreme example of a tendency 
common to Christendom. 
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Gradually, all over Europe, there has sprung up that 
distinct class of men whose life is spent in the outward 
setting of sacred things, whose service is often a passion 
with them, whose devotion and enthusiasm are often 
wonderful to contemplate and understand. A class 
apart: men most of them whose life work among 
beautiful things has given them a feeling and character 
far above their education, often a beauty of love which 
has even something in it like the things among which 
they pass daily, to and fro. There are, of course, the 
exceptions: not all men can live always at this high 
elevation of spirit. Mr Walpole has a sardonic, cruel 
example of the decadence; Sefior Ibafiez a more gently 
sympathetic one, in the young Perréro, whose office was 
to chase dogs away, the patronising critic of the higher 
clergy, whose knowledge of his ecclesiastical duties is 
pat enough but whose pleasure is in the bull-fight. Yet 
there is many a life of elevation to high ideals, and a 
great tradition of sacrifice even, among the ministri of a 
great cathedral. And that Senor Blasco Ibanez ex- 
emplifies, with the sure strokes of a master in portraiture, 
in the picture of the humble, generous-souled, Vara de 
palo, Esteban Luna, the Silenciario, the man with eyes 
clear as amber, the quiet eyes of a man used to spending 
long hours in the cathedral. The story of M. Huysmans, 
such as it is, belongs to the worshippers in the great 
cathedral which he describes: it is indeed a fragment 
of a peculiar autobiography. The story of Senor Ibaiiez, 
much more realistic if less individual or intimate, is 
concerned with those whose daily work is linked with the 
mechanism of the sacred institution, the building con- 
secrated to God. They dwell in the solitude of an airy 
cloister high above the cathedral in silent loneliness at 
night: a very wilderness of wood, says Senor Ibaiiez, 
inhabited by strange creatures who lived unnoticed and 
forgotten under the roof tree of the Church—‘ the good 
God made a house for the faithful, and a vast garret for 
the creatures of the air.’ 

To it returns, after sad and devastating experiences, 
Gabriel Luna, once the brightest flower of this garden in 
the clouds, student, enthusiast, trained for the priest- 
hood, but led away by the Carlist wars, indoctrinated 
with the Communism of his time and its attendant 
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rejection of the religion in which he had been brought 
up; still, utterly changed though he is, and though in the 
fatal disease which dogs him he still retains his ‘liberal’ 
opinions, the cathedral of his childhood exercises upon 
him its immemorial charm. He realises, when he re- 
turns to it, that through all his wanderings along the 
highways of Europe, hunted by the police, disbelieving 
wholly in the faith which seems to him to be dying 
visibly, he has yet clung to the great cathedral, clinging 
as a shipwrecked man clings to a spar from a sinking 
vessel. Gradually he falls again into the routine of work 
in the building where his ancestors have so long laboured, 
and, unbelieving though he is, he dies in the defence 
of the treasures of the Virgen del Sagrario which his 
Socialist disciples have plotted to steal. 

The cathedral which he thinks of as a huge derelict 
survives in its decadence. No one attends the choir 
services. Long since has the ancient plain-song died, 
and the music is that of the Italian opera. Nothing is 
sung in Latin, except the Tantum Ergo. The musicians, 
priests though they are, are treated as an inferior race: 
the canons control the music though they know nothing 
of the art. Complaints like this are common throughout 
Europe; nor will they be met—as the Bishop of Ripon 
has recently pointed out in an admirable article in ‘ Music 
and Letters’—till cathedral experts receive the salary, 
the dignity, and the authority which is their due. Art 
to be true must be living. It is the same in other 
branches: there is too much of the aping of the Middle 
Age which makes some people like the so-called Gothic 
vestments in preference to the style which convenience 
and dignity evolved in later times. 

Then, too, there is the old archbishop, domineering 
as those who have risen from very humble life often are ; 
and the canons spread scandal about him among those 
who have known him from his youth, who could not 
bear to hear these calumnies—‘ The canons had spoken 
of all the preceding archbishops precisely as they now 
spoke of Don Sebastian, but this does not in the least 
prevent their all being called saints after death.’ That 
is the bitter yet not altogether unkindly comment. Half 
unconsciously Sefor Ibafez admits that religrion, is still 
a living power in Spain. 
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Let us pass from Spain to France, whence come so 
many influences which the Spanish ecclesiastics detest. 
There is, indeed, in the famous study of M. Huysmans, 
something of the sentimental exaggeration which the 
stern Spaniards abhor. And yet it is impossible to 
question the entire sincerity of the writer. Durtal, the 
hero of ‘En Route,’ comes in ‘ La Cathédrale’ to a life of 
continued and penitent devotion. There is no story. 
We are simply shown the man living in the provincial 
atmosphere of Chartres, and after all his exciting past 
yet finding it supremely satisfying. Two priests and a 
priest’s housekeeper are all the other characters. The 
subject is that most glorious triumph of medieval art as 
the exponent in stone of the theology of the Middle Age. 
That theology is strained, it must be admitted, till it is 
made wholly to revolve round the Blessed Mother of 
the Lord; and the mystical meaning of sculpture is 
extended till it includes almost all Christian history and 
all Christian doctrine. So, said Mr Kegan Paul, 


‘The book resolves itself into a series of dissertations 
on the Bestiary of Holy Scripture, on church painting, on 
early pictures, on the more mystical and suffering saints of 
the Middle Ages, and on such parts of the flora and fauna as 
have shown themselves most adapted to church decorations.’ 


It is more than a glorified guide-book—though there is 
no better guide to the great church of Chartres: it is 
almost a summa theologie. But what is to our present 
purpose is that it is the presentation, by a writer of 
singular skill, of the idea of the Cathedral as an essential 
expression of Christian life. Not only is the great build- 
ing that, but it is also an inspiration of goodness. It 
is not without significance that the most impressive 
description of Toledo by Ibaiiez is from above, while 
that of Chartres by Huysmans is from below. Durtal 
looks up as the fog disperses to a glory of height and 
‘a gigantic panoply’ of building, the great vault, the 
groined roof within, and the tower and pinnacles with- 
out. So the cathedral keeps watch 


‘over the unthinking city ... alone beseeching pardon for 
the unreadiness for suffering, for the listlessness of faults dis- 
played by her sons, lifting up her towers to the sky like two 
arms, while the spires mimic the shape of joined hands, the 
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ten fingers all meeting and upright one against another in 
the position which the image makers of old gave to the de- 
parted saints and warriors they carved upon the tombs.’ 


The cathedral, to M. Huysmans, radiates beneficence. 
A most beautiful description of the act of Communion 
in the wonderful crypt at dawn represents the summit 
of devotion, in the old priest and the child who serves 
him. ‘Pour la premiére fois, Durtal vit servir réellement 
une messe, comprit l’incroyable beauté que peut dégager 
lobservance méditée du sacrifice. But M. Huysmans 
was a critic as well as a devotee. He denounced the 
narrowness of Catholic education, the hothouse atmo- 
sphere which while endeavouring to exclude vice 
encouraged it. The unseemly subjects in which the 
medievalists often dealt—there is a passage of savage 
satire about them in Senor Ibaiez—were intentional 
object-lessons of the horrors of sin, which bade the soul 
examine itself before it should presume to eat of that 
Bread and drink of that Cup. ‘Open the windows: air 
the rooms.’ The Church of old aimed at moulding 
manly souls, not the crippled creatures manufactured by 
spiritual orthopedists; thus the glory of the ancient 
cathedral is that it represents all life, as it symbolises 
all theology ; and it dedicates all to God. 

But this is certainly not always the French view. 
Walter Pater once wrote of Ferdinand Fabre in the ‘ Abbé 
Tigrane’ as delineating, ‘with wonderful power and 
patience, a strictly ecclesiastical portraiture, shrewd, 
passionate, somewhat melancholy heads, which, though 
they are often of peasant origin, are never by any chance 
undignified,’ and he added that ‘the passions he treats 
of in priests are indeed strictly clerical, most often their 
ambitions—not the errant humour of the mere man in 
the priest, but movements of spirit properly incidental 
to the clerical type itself.’ In its sombre deliberateness 
resembling Mr Walpole’s study, ‘L’Abbé Tigrane’ is 
indeed a deeply impressive book. Though the life it 
analyses is rather that of the Seminary than the Close, 
and the types of ecclesiasticism which it portrays are 
rather French than medieval, there is a general appli- 
cation which the whole clerical class might well take 
to heart; and it is one from which the members of a 
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cathedral body may not consider themselves to be 
immune. ‘L’Abbé Tigrane’ is a study, etched with a 
biting irony, of clerical ambitions; and ambition, what- 
ever moralists may say of it in other walks of life, is a 
deadly foe to the ideal of the Christian priest. 


‘Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels. How can man then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it?’ 


And it is as subtle as it is deadly. There are so many 
veils by which the ecclesiastic may hide it from himself. 
But let him be quite sure that the ravages which it 
makes in his character are never hidden from the laity 
with whom he mingles. The relentless persistency with 
which the Abbé Capdepont forces his way to the episco- 
pate, and at the end of the book is within sight of the 
Papacy itself, is told with unflinching realism. 

Gradually the heart is hardened, the sympathy is 
frozen, the aim to exalt God in the Church is merged in 
the aim to exalt the man to whom power has become 
an unquenched passion. The saintliness of others first 
becomes ignored. Then is utterly disbelieved in. The 
clerical Egoist stands out as the embodiment of personal 
ambition. He is determined to be Bishop of Lormiéres, 
and by a relentless passage through every kind of 
intrigue, ecclesiastical and political, pursued as cruelly 
as persistently, he achieves his end. His self-confidence 
is rarely shaken, his determination never. He ends by 
thinking the Papacy possible—‘ Qui sait?’ Jealousy, 
M. Ferdinand Fabre would suggest, is another clerical 
vice; but it is certainly not exclusively clerical; and in 
these studies of ecclesiastical life it is quite subsidiary to 
ambition and its inevitable companion, arrogance. The 
Abbé Tigrane is not jealous of his compeers: he despises 
them too much. But he is devoured by the cravings of 
his ambition, which are fed by the pride with which 
he contemplates his own capacities and anticipates his 
destiny. We turn from the book almost with nausea. 
This is not the way in which religion is served, we say, 
in the sheltered places of the Church. 

If ‘L’Abbé Tigrane’ may be used for a moment's com- 
parison with ‘ La Cathédrale,’ we may make brief reference 
to a very amusing book, ‘The Canon in Residence,’ by 
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Victor L. Whitechurch, published a few years ago, for it 
deals with much the same subject as Mr Walpole’s new 
story. In ‘The Canon in Residence’ the new-comer in a 
Chapter finds himself beset by a cruel rumour, for which 
there is a certain, but quite innocent, foundation, and it 
is some time before he can get ‘the man in the street’ to 
see that it is not justified. Quite good people spread 
quite bad stories : they don’t speak of their own first-hand 
knowledge but of what they ‘are told.’ This is, of course, 
a common experience in life, and one not at all creditable 
to human nature. But the special point of the story 1s 
that it is the gossip of a cathedral town; and it ends 
happily; while Mr Walpole’s story ends very sadly. In 
‘The Canon in Residence’ it is the dean, a silly old man 
much henpecked, who is the, rather unwilling, gossip. 
He has a nephew who has become a fishmonger—partly, 
it seems, to annoy him. He is friends with a vulgar 
brewer, who grinds the faces of the poor. The general 
impression left on the reader is that canons are not quite 
as kind to each other as they might be, and that old 
women, of both sexes, who might be better employed, 
spend too much of their time in gossiping about them. 
It is rather an absurd story, but quite a pleasant one. 
There is not much bias, if any, against a cathedral 
system: it does not appear, as in Mr Walpole’s book, as a 
upas tree. There is no sign that the author fancies that 
there is discord in the capitular nest. We are sorry for 
the foolish dean, as we are for all who play at scandal 
and burn their fingers ; but we do not feel that they bring 
discredit on the system, whether they belong to it or 
attack it from outside. 

We are in the region of comedy, and so especially in 
the references of a much more eminent writer. Mr 
Compton Mackenzie, too, knows something about deans, 
perhaps a little about canons also, but does not seem to 
concern himself with cathedrals and their system. In 
‘Rich Relatives’ there is quite a nice, though mildly 
malicious, dean. He puts pins on to the chairs of his 
typists, and when his wife tells him that the archdeacon 
is coming to dinner, ‘in some odd way Jasmine divined 
that the dean thought “Damn.” She felt like somebody 
in a fairy tale who is granted the gift of understanding 
the speech of animals and the tongue of birds. What 
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he actually said was, “Delightful! Don’t open the 
’b8 port. Foljambe has no palate.”’ Then again in ‘The 
Altar Steps’ there is an approach to a cathedral. We 
have a good bishop, and one not so good: we have a 
rather inferior Theological College in a cathedral city ; 
but not much is said about anything which does not 
illustrate the view that the Church of England really 
‘won't do. Among all the beautiful descriptions of 
spiritual aspiration and emotion perhaps the only one 
which definitely brings the cathedral into the fore- 
ground is that which describes the blessing which ends 
the service—‘ When Mark heard these words from the 
altar far away in the golden glooms of the cathedral, it 
seemed to him that the building bowed like a mighty 
couchant beast and fell asleep in the security of God’s 
presence.’ Nearer seems this novelist to the truth than 
Mr Walpole or Senor Ibafiez. 

So far the English writers seem to stay upon the 
surface of things. There is the comedy of character. 
M. Huysmans writes what we might call a comedy- 
pastoral. Sefor Ibanez soars to the highest elevations 
of melodrama, not merely theatrical but the melodrama 
of an artist of genius. But the subject can be taken 
higher still—into tragedy. For, very different from Mr 
Whitechurch’s or Mr Mackenzie’s comedy, a tragedy is 
what we find in the work of the latest English novelist, 
‘The Cathedral’ by Mr Hugh Walpole. 

In not a few reflexions and descriptions the three 
studies resemble each other. But the English writer is 
more explicit than the Spaniard in his animosity : 


‘It is the cathedral, Ronder, that I fear. Don’t you your- 
self sometimes feel that it has, by now, a spirit of its own, a 
life, a force that all the past years and all. the worship that 
it has had have given? Don’t you even feel that? That it 
has become a god with his own rites and worshippers? That 
it uses men for its own purposes and not for Christ’s? That 
it. almost hates Christ? It is so beautiful, so lovely, so 
haughty, so jealous.’ 


Sefior Ibafiez and M. Huysmans both wrote, no doubt, 
with a purpose: with them the story is quite subordinate. 
It is not so with Mr Hugh Walpole. He writes frankly 
as the teller of a thrilling tale. To the Spanish novelist 
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the cathedral is the emblem of decay; to the French it 
is the symbol of Eternity. To the Englishman it is a 
half-malignant influence which seems to goad men into 
wrong. The similarities between these three books are 
obvious ; the differences are no less plain. Perhaps the 
most striking of the latter is the change of tone, which is 
seen in so many novels of the last three years. Sefor 
Ibafiez and M. Huysmans wrote before the Great War: 
Mr Walpole, though he dates his story earlier, writes 
most plainly under the influence of the cataclysm. 
There is a cruelty about recent works which is unmis- 
takable. The Spaniard’s and the Frenchman’s books 
are critical as well as appreciative, but when they 
condemn there is no touch of cruelty. In the later 
novel there is no longer the flinching back from pain 
which was characteristic of ten years ago. The writer 
has seen cruelty unmasked and now he sees it in all life. 
Even the cathedral is cruel. Mr Walpole has explained 
to an American magazine that he spent all his youth 
under the shadow of English cathedrals, and seems to 
have thought of one of them as ‘encrusted with a 
mosaic of small intrigues, plots and meannesses ’: he says 
that ‘it had for the most part developed only the worst 
and most cynical and sordid side of human character, 
and was glad of it.’ There is no need to believe that he 
considers this typical of cathedral life, or that he under- 
values the influence of sanctity and beauty, or makes 
light of the glory of human character inspired by a 
divine ideal. Only now he chooses to write of the dark 
side of life. That clever writer, Miss Rose Macaulay, has 
summed up the attitude of the clergy and their families 
in this book by saying that if you sought for religion 
among them you would seek in vain. ‘They have not, 
indeed, a chance, since they live in the shadow of a 
cathedral which exercises a baleful, sinister, and irre- 
ligious influence on all who live within a radius of 
several miles of it.’ But throughout Mr Walpole quite 
clearly intends to diverge from fact. Thus he has many 
anomalies in his account of chapter life and chapter 
duties, he mixes up his major and minor canons, his 
residents and non-residents, gives a most unmedieval 
epitaph to a medieval bishop, speaks of ‘the brasses of 
the groins, and makes his unhappy archdeacon not only, 
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as do the canons, dance at a county ball, but sit down 
upon a wooden coping. So when he begins to belabour 
the cathedral clergy we need not take him too seriously. 

Briefly, Mr Walpole’s story is one of pride and its fall. 
Polchester is a town of poor folk below the hill and 
leisured folk upon it, all dominated by the great cathe- 
dral, where there still seems to dwell the harsh spirit 
of the twelfth-century bishop who gave to the place 
its dignity and power. ‘His figure remained to this 
very day dominating Polchester, vast in stature, black- 
bearded, rejoicing in his physical strength. He could 
kill, they used to say, an ox with his fist.’ And he 
seemed to live again in the archdeacon of the late 19th 
century, round whom the story of the book revolves. 
There is a dean, of course, but he does not count. It 
would seem that deans have had their day. One is 
reminded of Bob Acres. The novelists now are obsessed 
with archdeacons. Archdeacon Brandon rules the chapter 
and the city and his family with a tyrannous hand. His 
children do not understand him. His colleagues fear 
him. His wife hates him. Suddenly his power splits to 
pieces. His son runs away with the daughter of a low 
publican, his wife with a shy pathetic parish priest. It 
is an incredible tale. These things, one says, do not 
happen. Canons are not like Archdeacon Brandon, or 
like the horrible silky, self-indulgent, ambitious, deter- 
mined Canon Ronder who pulls all the strings in the secret 
intrigue which conquers him. Certainly Anthony Trol- 
lope gave a more true picture of cathedral life, and Mr 
Saintsbury has quite recently told us that ‘there are 
few men in fiction’ he likes better or should more like 
to have known than Archdeacon Grantley. 

No one can doubt the ability, or the interest, of Mr 
Walpole’s book. He has biting analyses of clerical 
character : notably the arrogant cleric, and the ambitious 
cleric who becomes unscrupulous because he has a 
passion for getting power into his own hands. He tells 
a story, though it is an improbable one, well. He 
describes the splendour of nature and of architecture 
with a fine glow of passion. But we cannot take his 
description of the life in a Close, or the influence of a 
medieval cathedral, seriously. No doubt he does not 
intend us todo so. Wicked men will do wicked things, 
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but it is not working in a cathedral or for it which 
makes them wicked, as Mr Walpole seems sometimes to 
wish to make us believe. They are not wicked because 
they live in a Close or Precinct: they have not less of 
the milk of human kindness because they worship in a 
Cathedral. No doubt all small societies encourage small 
vices, tale-bearing, inquisitiveness, jealousy ; but they do 
not create, they do not encourage, great vices. At the 
present day Closes and Precincts are not enclaves. The 
healthy breath of public opinion blows through them: 
their denizens share in a larger citizenship. It is to this 
that they must look, while retaining their own ideal of 
worship and service, if they are still to give to the nation 
the inspiration which through the changes of centuries 
they have never ceased to afford. 

There are lines, which Dr Liddon many years ago 
applied to Bishop Hamilton of Salisbury, which seem 
singularly to fit the present time, when ancient institu- 
tions are subject to fierce criticisms, and those who 
minister in them, anxious to adapt themselves and all 
that they inherit to the needs of the day, not resenting 
thorough investigation but striving to profit by it, have 
no easy task. The cathedrals survived the Reformation 
and the Great Rebellion, and with constitutions but little 
altered: will they survive the modern projects of con- 
centration and uniformity? Those who serve in them 
may well take the lines for motto: 


‘In quiet confidence hold on— 
Like him who layeth stone on stone, 
In the undoubted faith, although 
It be not granted him to see, 
Yet, that the coming age shall show 
He hath not wrought unmeaningly, 
When gold and chrysoprase adorn 
A city brighter than the morn.’ 


W. H. Hutton. 
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Art. 9—PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL 


No historian has yet been found to do for the origins of 
football what Andrew Lang did for cricket; but there is 
good reason to suppose that a hundred years ago the game 
was almost as popular in the winter as was cricket in 
the summer. Yet whereas cricket was already played 
under recognised and uniform rules, with a proper 
governing body, each district and almost every town 
and village had football rules of its own. It is true that 
already the players were divided into two distinct camps 
—those who carried the ball and those who preferred 
not to use their hands—but when one team visited 
another it was as likely as not to find that it had to 
learn all sorts of annoying little restrictions. These 
haphazard methods continued in both games, despite 
many efforts towards some sort of uniformity, until 
October 1863, when the Football Association was formed, 
with the object of governing the clubs which did not 
handle the ball. ‘The rules of the new Association were 
so simple, so plainly worded, so brief, and so careful of 
the niceties of English grammar, that they came as 
a revelation to footballers. From the very first the 
Association made rapid headway, and although news in 
those days still travelled slowly, the Association in less 
than ten years’ time had practically become the M.C.C. 
of the non-carrying football game. 

In January 1871, the players of the carrying game 
formed the Rugby Union, which, although it had not 
a very large following, at once established itself. There 
seemed no reason at all why the two games should not 
have a prosperous career, untroubled by any vexatious 
questions. At that time people played football for 
pleasure and nothing else, and no one in either camp 
dreamed of the business which was ultimately to dominate 
the Association game. The Football Association, not 
without the strong disapproval of many players who 
intensely disliked the idea of giving prizes for skill in 
games, soon instituted a cup competition open to all its 
clubs. This competition, at once springing into favour, 
became in a few years so extremely popular that it was 
productive of a host of other competitions for cups. 
Astute business men began to notice that not only were 
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these cup ties popular with the players themselves, but 
that they were continually drawing larger crowds of 
paying spectators. They began to see that there was 
money in the game. At first their efforts were confined 
to introducing professionals into some of the clubs in 
the guise of amateurs, with the result that certain clubs, 
more especially in Lancashire, began to gain a superiority 
because they were more highly organised. Attempts to 
cure the evil were not very successful, and by slow 
degrees the idea of the legalisation of professionals was 
made familiar to the public. After fighting desperately 
hard against this, the Association eventually bowed its 
head to the storm, and admitted professionals, thus 
entirely changing the character of the game. 

One of the chief actors in the legalisation of pro- 
fessionalism was Mr C. W. Alcock, the secretary of the 
Association, and also the secretary of the Surrey County 
Cricket Club. His dealings with the cricket professionals 
were so friendly that, naturally enough, he thought pro- 
fessionalism in football would be everything that is 
pleasant. He, and the other enthusiastic admirers of 
professionals, did not see that there is a vast difference 
in the two games. A cricket professional, who depends 
for his living on his success in the game, has to submit 
to the inevitable if he finds other men too good for him; 
but a football professional in the same position can take 
many advantages over an opponent and even injure 
him 

For a brief time the chief amateur clubs continued to 
take part in the Association Cup and also the leading 
teams of old boys competed in the Amateur Cup. But 
the methods of the professionals and of some of the 
amateurs whom they encountered were such that they 
gradually dropped out of the competitions. In the later 
part of the season 1881-82, a momentous event in the 
history of the game was the formation of the Corinthian 
Football Club. This was partly brought about because 
many of the best amateurs of the South were anxious 
to play in first-class matches, but had no opportunities 
of doing so; and partly because it was thought that, if 
the members played constantly together, they would be 
a match for the league professional clus which had 
rapidly come into existence. To this end it was deter- 
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mined to form a club which should be composed of the 
best amateurs in the country. The name of the club 
will always be associated with that of Mr N. L. Jackson, 
who was its genius. As long as he remained with the 
club it was successful; but, when he left it, the tact and 
savoir-fatre which had so much to do with keeping the 
members and their opponents in good temper, seemed to 
go away with him. 

For some years everything went well with the club 
and the game. In the earlier days one or two of the 
most prominent Corinthians, exasperated by the foul 
play of certain of their opponents, proved very con- 
clusively that if they liked they could easily out-do the 
professionals at their own game; but these lapses from 
virtue were very promptly repressed, and henceforth, 
whatever the professionals might do, the Corinthians 
played with a fairness which became proverbial. Often 
their matches with league clubs were of the most 
friendly character, and a sort of understanding arose 
that, as the Corinthian captain once said to the Preston 
North End captain, ‘If you let our little uns alone, our 
big ’uns will let you alone.’ And so it was. 

In the mean time the path of the Rugby Union had 
not been all among roses. Although its laws were 
always prolix and sometimes irritating to players, it 
rapidly gathered adherents, and, as the numbers in- 
creased, the cry for cups and professionals became 
insistent. The Union, however, wisely and resolutely 
set its face against both, and, in order to make sure that 
only amateurs should play, made its definition of an 
amateur very strict indeed. The artisan and the work- 
man were heartily welcomed, if they played the game 
for pleasure, as vast numbers of them have always done. 
Thanks to its prescience the Rugby Union was saved 
from the evils with which the Association game gradually 
became beset, and to this day the Union is in the happy 
position of a governing body which may be said to have 
no history to speak of. 

In the Association game the professionals were 
steadily ousting the amateurs from the international 
matches. The Football League, composed of professional 
clubs, carried out its matches on a business-like system, 
and attracted enormous crowds. Strenuous efforts were 
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made by the Association to arrest the evils of foul play 
which were rapidly becoming a byword of reproach ; 
but the impossible cannot be accomplished by any 
governing body, however firm it may be. The Football 
Association turned itself into a limited liability company, 
and the league clubs followed its example, thus proclaim- 
ing to all the world that business was now to be the 
order of the day. As time went on, most of the amateurs 
came to the conclusion that the Association game 
existed almost entirely for professionalism, that the 
professional game had become a business in which points 
counted for much more than the game itself, and that 
the time had come when they should form a ruling body 
of their own. Accordingly in 1907 the amateurs seceded. 

If they had been wisely led they would most certainly 
have become as powerful and successful an organisation 
as the Rugby Union. Unfortunately they made a series 
of dangerous mistakes. Instead of cutting themselves 
adrift they still clung to the name ‘ Association,’ calling 
themselves ‘The Amateur Football Association,’ and 
retaining the laws of the Football Association, except 
that the penalty kick for a foul in a certain area 
became a dead letter. Worst mistake of all, the 
Corinthians clung to their old style, admitting as 
members only the very best of the amateurs, and play- 
ing their full strength against the few teams which 
could be counted as first class, as well as against the 
Schools. Consequently they had nobody to beat, and 
the members began to yearn for the old matches against 
the professionals. It was a thousand pities that the 
club did not follow the example of the M.C.C. and 
turn itself into a missionary body, with a large number 
of members. The M.C.C. can practically place an 
England eleven in the field; but, except perhaps when 
a particularly strong Australian eleven opposes the club, 
it never calls on its members who are otherwise engaged. 
With a great number of members of varying degrees of 
skill, it sends teams against the schools and clubs, of a 
strength calculated to make a good game. The result is 
that to most of the clubs and schools the M.C.C. match 
is the great event of the season. If the school or club 
wins it is immensely proud of itself, and the M.C.C. does 
not suffer the least loss of prestige. It is amazing that 
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with this great example before them the Corinthians 
elected to continue as an exclusive club, 

The Amateur Association matches were badly 
advertised, the play generally began late, and the 
followers of the amateurs were hopelessly mixed up 
when they saw accounts of the matches in ‘ The Amateur 
Football Association Cup’ and ‘ The Football Association 
Amateur Cup’ on the same page in their newspapers. 
A year with Mr Jackson in charge would have saved the 
Amateur Association. As things were it was doomed 
from the first to failure. The inevitable result was that, 
in the spring of 1914, the amateurs returned crestfallen 
to the fold of the Football Association; but were 
generously allowed to retain their title of the Amateur 
Football Association. They were welcomed with open 
arms, but soon found that they were of very little 
account. For several years the millions of amateurs 
have hardly been represented in the chief international 
matches ; in some years not at all. In the first round of 
the Cup competition proper (which follows preliminary 
rounds) in 1921-2, the 704 players in the 64 competing 
clubs included only half a dozen amateurs, and the 
number seems to have been about the same this season—a 
state of affairs which can only be described as appalling. 

Professional Association football had been steadily 
becoming more and more an affair of leagues in which 
business came before sport and points before everything. 
Mr J. A. H. Catton, who is perhaps the greatest authority 
on league football, and one of the strongest admirers, 
was in November 1921 constrained to write as follows in 
the ‘ Sporting Chronicle’: 


‘There are hundreds of leagues, alliances, combinations, 
and federations sanctioned by the Football Association and 
kindred county bodies in affiliation with it. Their creation 
is continuous. A great number have been formed since the 
armistice. Whenever and wherever a few clubs are gathered 
together they deem it expedient to start a league. Amateur 
clubs and professional clubs are alike. Great Eastern Rail- 
way League, Portsmouth Royal Dockyard League, Liverpool 
Citizens’ League, Mersey League, Seamen’s Sports’ Club 
League, Tramway Leagues, Railway Leagues, London Postal 
Leagues, Flegg Schools’ League, and scores of others un- 
known outside their own locality or circle are in existence. 
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The league principle has been universally adopted. The foot- 
ball world is league and cup mad.’ 


Again, Mr Catton wrote in the ‘ Athletic News’: 


‘The result is greater than the game, points are of more 
value than polished play, and in the hurly-burly of com- 
petition, in the scuffle for place and all that appertains 
thereto, the aim of every team is not how to show the beauty 
of football, not to exploit its possibilities, not to think out 
and try new methods of attack and defence, and not to make 
any experiment, but to collar the points by the aid of ready- 
made players brought from anywhere, and often bought at 
fabulous prices—just as a gentleman with means might pur- 
chase a horse or a greyhound. ... The player thinks in 
points, and is not inclined to take any risks which will en- 
danger his good conduct marks. What is still more import- 
ant is that the directors, managers and secretaries of clubs 
are compelled to think in points too. The position and 
prestige of the clubs are translatable into pounds and 
shillings.’ 

In order to amass these pounds and shillings the 
directors of league clubs naturally leave no stone 
unturned in their search for players. In the early days 
of the Football League some of the teams consisted 
almost entirely of local men; but by degrees these men 
had to give way to better players from outside, until an 
English league team may now consist entirely of 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh players. If, by chance, a 
really fine local player is included in a team, he will 
almost certainly be sacrificed by his club if it happens to 
have a bad time. Players are bought and sold with less 
formality than was required to buy two ounces of butter 
in war-time. The Football Association has tried in vain 
to compel the leagues to be moderate in their payments 
for players; but the leagues are almost as strong as the 
Association itself, and seem to do as they like. From a 
matter of a couple of hundred pounds or so, the transfer 
fee has risen to anything between a thousand and four 
thousand pounds, and not long ago a club spent about 
12,0007. on three new players. 

In order that a club may be financially sound it is 
necessary that its matches shall be attended by enormous 
crowds, and the actual number depends very largely on 
the success of the team. The behaviour of some of these 
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crowds has become a public scandal. A foul by a visit- 
ing player is greeted with howls of anger; a foul by a 
home player is regarded as a clever piece of work. 
Hardly a sound is heard when a visiting player does a 
fine thing. The referee has become the most important 
man on the field. If he is popular he is applauded with 
enthusiasm each time that he enters the field. If he 
gives a penalty kick against the visiting side he is 
greeted with delighted shouts of approval ; if the penalty 
kick is against the home team he is angrily told to play 
the game, and may even be hooted. ‘Yet in his most 
difficult and even dangerous task he has proved to be the 
soul of honour. 

In many places these enormous football crowds have 
become a nuisance to the neighbourhood, more par- 
ticularly in Scotland, where vast numbers are conveyed 
by chars-a-bancs ; but the unpleasant theme need not be 
pursued. 

Against the march of professionalism the Corinthians 
were the sole bulwark. Until a year or two before the 
war the league clubs who opposed them paid them the 
well-deserved compliment of placing their best teams in 
the field. To-day they often use Corinthian matches to 
give a trial to several of their numerous reserves. 
Conscious that they were losing ground the Corinthians 
last year tried a desperate remedy, and, against all the 
traditions of the club, entered for the Football Associa- 
tion Cup. In his book ‘The Annals of the Corinthian 
Football Club,’ Mr B. O. Corbett, one of its most famous 
players, said in 1908: 


‘The Corinthians have, from the first, set their faces 
against “ pot-hunting ” ; with the one exception of the Sheriff 
of London’s Charity Shield, the Club is not allowed by its rules 
to enter for any competition. Now, in these days of cups 
and medals, when “friendly” matches have ceased to be 
taken seriously, and the one aim of a club, in so many cases, 
is to be at the head of a league or the winner of a cup, this 
self-denying ordinance on the part of the Corinthians should 
act as a valuable protest against the growing tendency to 
play the game only for the prizes it will bring.’ 


To old footballers the entry of the Corinthians was a 
great blow; but there is no doubt at all that the step 
was taken with the idea that it was furthering the best 

2B2 
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interests of the amateur game. None the less, it was a 
fatal mistake. If it succeeded in winning a match or 
two, or even the Cup, it could have had no honour—what 
honour would there be to the team which represented 
the Gentlemen against the Players at Lord’s if it beat 
Northamptonshire or Worcestershire? A little while 
before the cup ties the Corinthians made a crowning 
mistake. They had arranged to play a match against a 
minor league club, which was ordered by its ruling body 
to scratch, on the ground that the game would interfere 
with the gate of a neighbouring league club. To the 
amazement and sorrow of amateurs the Corinthians 
appealed to the Association, claiming damages for loss 
of gate money. The natural outcome of this was that 
everywhere footballers were saying that the amateurs 
were in the same boat as the professionals, and an 
immense amount of damage was done, innocently enough, 
to the amateur game. 

With the continuous changes in the personnel of their 
teams, brought about by purchases and discards, the 
league clubs deteriorated in their play until they all 
became of about the same level. Although there are 
now 22 clubs in the Football League and also in the 
Second League and 44 in the two third leagues it might 
easily happen that the bottom club in one of the third 
leagues might beat the top club of the first in a match 
for the Cup. It did not take the bookmakers long to 
discover that professional football was a ready-made 
betting machine. Again and again the Association has 
vainly tried to stop betting; human nature is too strong 
for it, and the amount of betting on Association football 
might safely challenge comparison with the betting on 
professional baseball in America. Almost every week 
there are nine or ten matches in each of the leagues, 
and very frequently it happens that only one or two 
visiting teams can manage to win. Yet any bookmaker 
will cheerfully lay odds that a client will not name half 
a dozen winning home teams in any division in any week. 
On the face of it the bookmaker appears to be a great 
philanthropist, but the odds that one of the six home 
teams chosen by the client will only succeed in making 
a draw are very considerably in his favour, and he 
thrives amazingly. It may be doubted whether, even if 
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the Government were to interfere, any serious diminu- 
tion in betting on league football would take place, until it 
happens that public form is a trustworthy guide, as it is 
in other games. In this matter, as in the case of other 
evils connected with the professional game, the Football 
Association has always been on the side of the right; 
its misfortune is that it has never encountered a tide 
which it could stem. 

At the present time Association football as played by 
professionals, many of whom are perfectly fair in their 
play, is more popular as a spectacle than ever it was, 
and the crowds at league matches and cup ties are said 
this season to have beaten all records. As an effective 
business machine its only rival is American professional 
baseball. Most of the daily papers have pandered to the 
leagues in a way which has greatly amused practical 
business men, who are at a complete loss to understand 
why the game receives gratuitous advertisements whole- 
sale, whereas all other business people who cater for the 
entertainment of the public have to pay heavily for 
advertisements. Every Monday most of the newspapers 
devote much more space to league football than to a 
popular divorce case or an amusing theatrical scandal, 
and during the week any small crumbs that fall from the 
league table are eagerly snapped up. The Association 
football annuals can hardly be said to cater for amateur 
football at all. In the mean time the Schools which used 
to play Association, because headmasters recognised that 
it was a more suitable gante for boys than Rugby, while 
demanding equal skill, have been steadily going over to 
Rugby, or playing hockey in the spring term. Many of 
the boys who are at schools which still play Association, 
prefer to go over to Rugby, or hockey or lacrosse or 
golf—anything rather than a game which is dominated 
by professionals. A census of the football rules favoured 
by different schools has just been taken. It shows an 
overwhelming majority for the Rugby code, which is 
played by 85 out of 115. Seven schools play both codes. 
Four have rules of their own. 

In the nature of things the Rugby Union has gained 
enormously from the parlous state of affairs in Associa- 
tion, and, while remaining a purely amateur game, is in 
many districts even more popular than Association itself. 
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The Union has had its trials and tribulations, chiefly 
connected with players whose amateur status was, to say 
the least of it, doubtful. Indeed, there were fears at one 
time that it would be necessary to allow professionals to 
enter the Union, which, however, held its ground, and 
when the Northern Union, a professional organisation, 
was formed Rugby men realised that the clearance of so 
many clubs and players was a real blessing. Since that 
time the agents of the Northern Union have been ever- 
lastingly busy, more especially in Wales; but the gain 
from the defection is much greater than the loss. 

In a few ways the Rugby Union has always been 
behind the times. It has never realised that simplicity 
and clearness in the laws and rules of a game make for 
efficiency. As the years have passed by the laws have 
been modified and patched up until they have become a 
grotesque conglomeration of details which nobody can 
properly understand. One of the rules referring to pro- 
fessionalism begins as follows: ‘Notwithstanding Rule 2 
(1) G (b) (p. 112) and Rule 2 (2) G (b) (p. 113), the Rugby 
Union may, etce., ete. It ought to be evident to any 
governing body that when it has reached this stage the 
time for revision has come. 

The Union has, also, never recognised that times have 
changed, and that high-handed methods which may have 
answered very well in the ‘eighties are out of place at the 
present day. The absence of definite information from 
the Union has also been the subject of frequent irritation 
among players. A case in point is the recent suspension 
of Mr T. Lawton, an Oxford University Rugby Blue 
from Australia. Only the baldest details were given to 
the public, and the result was a crop of rumours, re- 
criminations, and protests of which the Union took no 
notice whatever. In the course of time it leaked out 
that the Union wished it to be understood that Mr 
Lawton’s suspension was not penal; he was merely 
placed on the shelf while an investigation was being 
made. His supposed crime was that he played football 
for his Australian University in 1919 in Queensland 
against a team which did not come within the category 
of teams allowed by the Rugby Union. It does not 
seem to have occurred to members of the Union com- 
mittee that it is not usual at an English University for 
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a player who is asked to represent his University against 
the Harlequins or the Old Merchant Taylors to reply 
that he will give an answer when he has made a careful 
inquiry into the status of these teams. 

When the irritation aroused by Mr Lawton’s sus- 
pension was at its height the Union issued a statement 
to the effect that the ban was removed, as it had been 
discovered that he had not taken money for playing—as 
if anybody ever thought he had—and had not knowingly 
played against professionals. Yet because, at a time 
when no other football was possible in Queensland, he 
and a few other Australians now at Oxford had played 
against a team of which the Rugby Union did not 
approve, they were said to be guilty of a technical 
offence. The members of the commission of inquiry 
accordingly stated that ‘they consider the punishment 
these players have received a sufficient penalty for the 
breach of the rules committed.’ This, of course, means 
that the suspension actually was penal, although the 
case had not been tried. 

The Rugby Union would do well to remember that 
even the M.C.C., which is deservedly regarded as the 
most tactful and resourceful of governing bodies, has 
from time to time wisely set about the task of putting 
its house in order; and that the Henley Stewards, who 
may be described as the Jockey Club of rowing, will 
very soon have to do the same. The Rugby Union and 
the Amateur Rowing Association may congratulate 
themselves on having done more for the purity of the 
sport they control than any two other governing asso- 
ciations in the world. But that achievement need not 
blind either of them to the fact that the world of to-day 
is very different from that which existed in August 1914. 
Principles may be eternal, but the guardians of true 
sportsmanship can never sleep. The application of rules, 
nay, the very language in which they are expressed, are 
matters of far more importance than was ever the case 
before. The comparatively diminutive amount of the 
best amateur spirit now left in Amateur Football or in 
Boxing should be sufficient warning of what may happen 
in other games or sports if the constant vigilance of 
tactful adjustment is for any period too long or carelessly 
relaxed. ; 
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Art. 10.—BACH AND SHAKESPEARE. 


1. Johann Sebastian Bach. By Philipp Spitta. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell and J. Fuller Maitland. Novello, 
1899. 

2. Johann Sebastian Bach. By C. Hubert H. Parry. 
Putnams, 1909. 

3. J. S. Bach. By Albert Schweitzer. Translated by 
Ernest Newman. Breitkopf & Hirtel, 1911. 

4. Bach's Chorals. By Charles Sanford Terry. Three 
Parts. Cambridge: University Press, 1915-21. 

5. Johann Sebastian Bach. By Johann Nikolaus Forkel. 
Translated and edited by Charles Sanford Terry. 
Constable, 1920. 

6. The Organ Works of Bach. By Harvey Grace. No- 
vello, 1922. 

And other works. 


CoMPARISONS between one form of art and another 
are generally unprofitable and sometimes mischievous. 
Music, poetry, painting, and sculpture have their own 
modes of being and must submit to.certain laws and 
limitations, prescribed, not by critical authority, but by 
the very nature of things. Whoever it was that called 
architecture ‘frozen music’ may be allowed the metaphor, 
but not the comparison. Even poetry and music, the 
two forms of art most often described in terms of each 
other, are in essence unlike. Music that tries to perform 
the function of poetry generally fails both as poetry and 
music. 

We are on safer ground of comparison when we turn 
from arts to artists. Music and poetry may not be 
specially comparable, but musicians and poets are. 
Circumstances, conditions, and aims can be similar when 
the means of expression are different ; and doubts that 
perplex us in one case may be resolved if we find them 
arising in another. People have clouded the name of 
Shakespeare with suspicion, because he, miraculously 
great, 

‘ Self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self-secure, 

Did tread on earth unguess’d at, 


a state of things held to be incompatible with trans- 
cendent and manifest genius. Let us therefore compare 
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certain circumstances in the life of our greatest English 
poet with certain circumstances in the life of the 
greatest German musician, and see if the mystery of 
William Shakespeare be any deeper than the mysteriy 
of John Sebastian Bach. We start with this advan- 
tage, that we shall not be comparing an unknown with 
a still more unknown. We do know many indisput- 
able facts about Bach. The huge biographical treatise 
of Spitta may not be full of grace and charm, but it is 
unquestionably full of facts and documents. Indeed, a 
Life of Bach is as liable to be choked with certainties as 
a Life of Shakespeare with conjectures ; but it is because 
the certainties may assist the conjectures that we offer 
the present comparison. 

A noticeable difference greets us at the outset. The 
family of Shakespeare has no traceable tradition of 
poetry; the family of Bach was solidly musical. The 
difference need not trouble us much, for poetry is in no 
sense a domestic and social art, whereas it was precisely 
as a domestic and social art that music was sedulously 
cultivated in 16th and 17th-century Germany. The 
Bachs were clannish, as well as musical, and generally 
contrived a yearly meeting. Forkel, Bach’s first bio- 
grapher, and the direct inheritor of the Bach tradition, 

thus describes a gathering : 


‘The Bachs not only displayed a happy contentedness in- 
dispensable for the cheery enjoyment of life, but exhibited a 
clannish attachment to each other. They could not all live 
in the same locality. But it was their habit to meet once a 
year at a time and place arranged beforehand. These gather- 
ings generally took place at Erfurt, Eisenach, and sometimes 
at Arnstadt. Even after the family had grown very large, 
and many of its members had left Thuringia to settle in 
Upper and Lower Saxony and Franconia, the Bachs continued 
their annual meetings. On these occasions music was their 
sole recreation. As those present were either Cantors, 
Organists, or Town Musicians, employed in the service of the 
Church and accustomed to preface the day’s work with 
prayer, their first act was to sing a hymn. Having fulfilled . 
their religious duty, they spent the rest of the time in 
frivolous recreations. Best of all, they liked to extemporise 
a chorus out of popular songs, comic or jocular, weaving 
them into a harmonious whole while declaiming the words of 
each. They called this hotch-potch a “Quodlibet,” laughed 
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uproariously at it, and roused equally hearty and irrepres- 
sible laughter in their audience.’ 


The thirtieth variation in Bach’s famous Goldberg set 
is a quodlibet in which are blended the tunes of two 
popular songs, the second (the air beginning in crochets 
at the second bar) having the unlikely words, 


‘Kraut und Riiben 
Haben mich vertrieben ; 
Hitt mein’ Mutter Fleisch gekocht, 
So wir ich linger blieben.’ 


John Sebastian Bach himself was born at Eisenach in 
Thuringia, on some day at the end of March 1685, fourth 
and last child of John Ambrosius Bach, a town musician. 
We know nothing very exactly about the boy’s educa- 
tion in music or letters, but it is obvious that to his 
father (a viola player) he owed not merely his first know- 
ledge of music, but his extraordinary understanding of 
stringed instruments. By the time he was ten he had 
lost both his parents and passed into the care of his eldest 
brother, who was organist at Ohrdruf. Here the boy 
attended the Gymnasium, and was taught some music by 
the brother; but, apparently, not too much; for it is 
related that, being forbidden to use a certain volume of 
clavier pieces, little Sebastian secretly copied them all 
out on the moonlit nights of six months; but the tran- 
script was discovered by his brother, who sternly con- 
fiscated it. In 1700 Bach got a place as soprano singer 
in the convent school at Liineberg; and when his voice 
went, as it naturally did very soon, he remained there 
as a violinist. In 1704 he became organist at Arnstadt ; 
in 1706 organist at Miilhausen; in 1707 court organist 
and chamber musician at Weimar; and in 1717 Kapell- 
meister in the service of Prince Leopold of Anhalt- 
Céthen. He failed to secure an organist’s post at 
Hamburg, and in 1722, at the age of thirty-seven, he 
succeeded Kuhnau as Cantor at St Thomas’ Church 
School in Leipzig, where he remained till his death in 
1750. The Cantor ranked third in the school after the 
Rector and Subrector, and was required to have charge 
of all the musical instruction, vocal and instrumental, 
and to teach Latin in one of the classes. The last duty 
Bach was allowed to delegate as others had done. 
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Where, in this life of routine employment in petty 
towns and courts, is there room for the development of 
a mighty musician? Bach was always a subordinate, 
always under the necessity of keeping to daily hours of 
work (even if few), and liable to be checked, rated, and 
censured, as he was when he overstayed his leave in 
order to hear Buxtehude play. A wonderful teacher of 
those with the will and capacity to learn, he lacked 
utterly the pedagogue’s power of controlling a class, and 
spent his energy in struggles with refractory pupils. 
Other ties were not lacking ; for his domestic life, happy 
as it was, can hardly have made for freedom and self- 
communion. A man twice married, and the father of 
twenty children (even though some of them died young), 
needs to be vastly better circumstanced than the Leipzig 
Cantor if he is to find solitude in such a multitude! Did 
we not know the facts, should we ever have supposed 
that the boy so precariously taught and the man so 
heavily occupied would become first, the greatest player 
of his time on clavier and organ, and next, the writer 
of an incredible number of elaborate compositions of the 
highest rank and in all departments of music? Or, given 
the sixty volumes of the Bach-Gesellschaft Edition, 
and considering both their mere quantity and their 
artistic magnitude, should we not have been tempted to 
doubt whether they came from such a man if definite 
evidence had been lacking? There are people who find 
it hard to believe that the plays of Shakespeare were 
written by any one under the rank of a Viscount; but 
so far no one has suggested that the works of Bach were 
written by Frederick the Great, whose musical proclivities 
and personal relations with Bach himself might indicate 
that possibility. 

We must remember that the Bach we know was not 
the Bach known to his contemporaries. We know him 
as the supremely great composer ; they knew him chiefly 
asa player. He outshone all executants of his time and 
enjoyed an almost legendary reputation. We do not 
know how he acquired his tremendous skill, neither do 
we know who taught him the technique of composition. 
Bach employs with supreme ease the most elaborate and 
intricate forms of musical architecture. He did not pour 
out a flood of facile tune with simple accompaniment. 
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For him, every line of notes had to play its own in- 
dependent part in the music and to combine as well 
with all the others. No man has surpassed him in the 
power of making great music out of polyphony; on 
the other hand, no man has been able to do more than 
Bach with two lines of notes. Even in the simpler dance 
forms of the English Suites and Partitas, his two lines 
sound greater than other people’s four—or forty. How 
came he by this extraordinary command of form? 
Fortunately an answer—such answer as there ever can 
be to the riddle of creative art—may be definitely 
given. He was self-taught. To the end of his life 
Bach was an indefatigable student, and his growing 
power over the resources of composition can be clearly 
traced in his works. His masters were all who could 
teach him anything. He made long journeys on foot to 
hear great players—to Hamburg to hear Reinken, to 
Liibeck to hear Buxtehude. Whenever he could he took 
musical holidays, in the course of which he visited most 
of the towns of Germany where there was something to 
be heard. That he never met his exact contemporary 
Handel was not due to lack of effort on the part of Bach. 
Further, he was untiring in his study of other men’s 
inventions. As we have seen, he began as a boy the habit 
of assiduous transcription that remained a peculiarity 
of his whole life. He absorbed music as steadily as 
he produced it; for, like some other men of high 
creative power, he could turn almost anything to the 
nourishment of his own personal genius. And so, self- 
taught, he learned from everybody ; and without travel- 
ling beyond his native Germany grew into knowledge 
of Palestrina, Caldara, Lotti, Couperin, Frescobaldi, 
Legrenzi, and Corelli, yet remained always himself, 
writing without lapse or deviation the music that, beyond 
all other examples of the art, possesses the great style, 
the style absolute, that is not so much impersonal as 
beyond all personality. The music of Bach tells us as 
much—and as little—of the man as’ the verse of Shake- 
speare. He made no pageant of a bleeding heart and 
did not turn his chagrin and disappointment into notes. 
If ever there was one who, with Shakespeare, can be 
called ‘self-school’d, self-scann’d, self-honour’d, self- 
secure, who made the heaven of heavens his dwelling- 
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place and trod the earth unguessed at, it was the 
composer of the ‘Matthew Passion’ and the ‘B minor 
Mass.’ Men knew the somewhat touchy Cantor of the 
Thomasschule and admired the prince of instrumen- 
talists; but they knew little of the soul that heard the 
six-winged seraphim cry one to another, ‘Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord of Hosts,’ and fixed their song in music 
that seems to transcend mortality. 

Bach used the music of others not only as matter 
for leisured study, but as an immediate stimulus, By all 
report his power of improvisation appeared inexhaustible ; 
yet he liked to be set going by something not his own. 
Schweitzer thus presents the tradition: 


‘He liked other people’s music in the most uncritical way, 
simply because it stimulated his own creative activity. In 
certain cases it was an actual necessity to him. His contem- 
porary, Magister Pitschel of Leipzig, tells us that before im- 
provising he generally played, from the score, a work by 
some other man, as if he first had to set the machine of his 
invention going by artificial means. This fact was a matter 
of common knowledge. ‘“ You know,” writes Magister Pit- 
schel to his friend, “ that the famous man who in our town 
enjoys the greatest reputation for music and the admiration 
of all connoisseurs, cannot, they say, ravish people with his 
own combination of tones, until he has played something 
from a score to set his imagination in motion.”’ 


We are again reminded oddly of Shakespeare, who 
rarely, if ever, invented his own stories, but needed to 
be set going by some external suggestion from tale or 
play or history. Given his story, no matter how crude 
or ghastly, Shakespeare could transmute it into a drama 
thrilling with life and movement, and gleaming with 
matchless poetry. So potent is his art that we forget 
sometimes how poor is the originating substance of 
certain plays. In ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ for instance, 
we are caught by the sheer magnificence of creative 
skill and find ourselves interested in the clash of racial 
and religious animosities almost without consciousness 
of the fact that not an incident in the story will bear a 
moment's examination. But, apparently, without the 
stimulus of the story, Shakespeare would never have 
given us Shylock and Portia. 

Bach had to endure from contemporary critics a 
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reproach that deeply annoyed him. In his day music 
was part of a liberal education, and, conversely, the 
musician was expected to have studied the liberal arts, 
and not solely the one which he meant to practise pro- 
fessionally. Both ideals (if they are two, and not one) 
need constant reassertion, especially in the present day 
of specialisation. Handel, Telemann, and Scheibe were 
university men; Bach, through the narrow circumstances 
of his youth, was not, and he was sometimes reminded 
of his deficiency. Mattheson and Scheibe, two excellent 
contemporary writers on music, mingled their admira- 
tion of Bach with certain reservations. In 1737 Scheibe 
wrote an account of Bach (the actual name being 
omitted) in which there was high praise for the player, 
but some condemnation of the compositions (of which 
Scheibe could have known very little) on the ground 
that they were turgid, obscure, and lacking in the 
amenities that usually proceed from a good education. 
Bach, greatly annoyed, asked Birnbaum, professor of 
rhetoric at Leipzig, to reply for him. Scheibe took this 
as a confession of disability on the part of the musician, 
and, in a letter supposed to represent the master’s efforts 
at literary composition, made him declare that musicians 
have no need to bother themselves about philosophy 
and book-learning. Needless to say, Scheibe easily 
refutes his own objection. 


‘This great man,’ writes Scheibe, ‘is not particularly well 
up in the sciences that are specially required of a learned 
composer. How can one be quite without blemishes in his 
musical work who has not, by knowledge of the world, quali- 
fied himself to investigate and understand the forces of 
nature and reason? How can one achieve all the benefits 
that come from the acquisition of good taste, who has barely 
concerned himself with critical observations, inquiries, and 
rules that are so necessary, not only in rhetoric and poetry, but 
in music, that without them one cannot possibly be moving 
and expressive, principally because the attributes of good and 
bad style in writing, both in general and particular, proceed 
almost entirely from these.’ 


There is nothing here to touch Bach, for the charge 
of ignorance was untrue; but can we not detect in the 
criticism a note resembling that which, sounding faintly 
in Ben Jonson and such incidental persons as Henry 
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Ramsay, Jasper Mayne, and William Cartwright, hinted 
that Shakespeare was comparatively ignorant, and pre- 
sently swelled into a tradition that he was a sort of 
freak or curiosity, needing no learning, because Nature 
had chosen him as a passive instrument for her purpose ? 
Even those who testified to the technical skill of Bach 
managed to hint that he had attained it without effort. 
‘ Our Bach,’ says the Necrology in Mizler’s ‘ Musikalische 
Bibliothek,’ 1754, ‘did not engage at all in deep theoretical 
considerations of music, but was all the stronger in the 
practice of it.’ So the 18th century thought of Shake- 
speare. ‘All the Images of Nature were still present to 
him,’ writes Dryden, ‘and he drew them not laboriously, 
but luckily. . .. Those who accuse him to have wanted 
learning, give him the greatest commendation: he was 
naturally learn’d.’ 

Bach, like Shakespeare, was an efficient and practical 
man of affairs. He was careful and scrupulous in business, 
and, though never in a post of high emolument, left a 
fair property at his death. Neither Bach nor Shake- 
speare had the ‘ artistic temperament’ that the Skimpoles 
allege to excuse their raids upon the pockets of others. 
The musician and the poet alike worked for their living 
and paid their way like respectable citizens. The sanity 
of true genius was never better exemplified than in 
Bach and Shakespeare. They could not, as Coleridge 
did, exist upon delusions and subscriptions, in a per- 
petually suspended condition of ‘just sending to the 
press a treatise on the Logos or Communicative Intelli- 
gence, in two volumes of six hundred pages each,’ not 
a line of which was written or ever would be written. 
Not for Bach and Shakespeare could there be the solemn 
dedication and novitiate of Milton, or the long leisure of 
Wordsworth, or the gigantic gambling of Wagner upon 
a distant success. What they did had to be done at 
once. Shakespeare had to provide plays for My Lord 
Chamberlain’s men; Bach had to provide music for 
court or church use. 


‘He is most marvellous,’ wrote Zelter to Goethe in 1827, 
‘when he is ina hurry, and not in the humour. I possess 
manuscripts of his, where he has thrice begun and then erased 
again ; he could not get it to go, but the music must be forth- 
coming, for next Sunday there was some inevitable wedding 
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or funeral before him. Even the very worst foolscap paper 
seems to have been scarce at times, but the work had to be 
done; little by little he gets into the swing, and at last the 
great artist is there, Bach’s very self. Afterwards he makes 
his improvements, quite as an afterthought, and with his 
cramped penmanship, becomes so dark, misty, and learned, 
using his own signs, which every one is not acquainted with, 
that I have to refrain almost entirely from meddling with his 
manuscripts, because I find it no easy matter to get away 
from them again.’ 


In a sense all the works of Bach are music-master’s 
compositions, written because they were needed for * 
practical use, and not (apparently) because they cried 
aloud within him for birth. He wrote, as Shakespeare 
wrote, to fulfil his obligations, and without any parade ~ 
of what a modern would be sure to call his artistic 
conscience. There was no room in his busy life of 
creative activity for manifestos about art, and he 
appeared not to know the importance of being eccentric. 
Bach had nothing to do with art for art’s sake, being 
too much occupied with art for God’s sake. He therefore 
found no incompatibility between the pursuit of music 
as an art and the practice of music as a calling, because 
for him both were included in the greater ideal of duty. 
The attitude of Bach to music can be seen in the couplet 
inscribed on the ‘ Orgelbiichlein’ : 


‘Dem héchsten Gott allein zu Ehren, 
Dem Nichsten draus sich zu belehren,’ 


and in a passage among the rules and principles of 
accompaniment written for his pupils: 


‘Figured bass .. . is the most perfect foundation of music. 
It is executed with both hands in such a manner that the left 
hand plays the notes that are written, while the right adds 
consonances and dissonances thereto, making an agreeable 
harmony for the glory of God and the justifiable gratification 
of the soul. Like all music, the figured bass should have no 
other end and aim than the glory of God and the recreation | 
of the soul; where this is not kept in mind there is no true 
music, but only an infernal clamour and ranting.’ 


With Bach, to be false to music was worse than to be |} 
false to art: it was to be false to God. He served his | 
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art with purity and probity because he served God 
thereby in the labour that is also prayer. 

Even in certain material limitations of their art these 
two great spirits were strangely alike. We all feel how 
inadequate to the power of ‘Lear,’ the breadth of 
‘Hamlet,’ and the depth of ‘ Macbeth’ must have been 
the wretched booths that passed in Shakespeare’s day 
for theatres. If we could be vouchsafed a vision of the 
poet’s own life, we should probably find nothing to amaze 
us more than the disproportion between the magnitude 
of Shakespeare's genius and the meagreness of the 
material for making that genius manifest. It is, of 
course, the way of great art both to fit itself to material 
conditions and to transcend them. The dramatist must 
write first of all for the theatre of his own age if he is 
to live in the theatre of another. The musician must 
write for the players and singers of his own day before he 
can reach the players and singers of a day to come. 
Bach, like Shakespeare, took what means the time 
provided, and wrote for what was there, not for what 
was absent. ‘Even in Liineberg,’ says Spitta, describing 
Bach’s early years, ‘the ill-luck began which pursued the 
greatest of German organists all his life through; for he 
had always to do the best he could with small or bad 
organs, and never had a really fine instrument at his 
command for any length of time.’ In choral music his 
state was even worse. At Leipzig,in the great period of 
the Cantatas and Passions, he could have had no more 
than twenty players for his orchestra and about the 
same number for his choir; and even these varied as 
pupils came and went. ‘Certainly, says Schweitzer, 
‘many a Cantata is orchestrated as it is, simply because 
at that particular time Bach had only those instruments 
at his disposal.’ The ‘Matthew Passion’ is the greatest 
music-drama ever written. We need not search for 
epithets, we can simply say that it is always at the level 
of its awful theme. If we are amazed to think that 
parts in Shakespeare associated with the names of Sarah 
Siddons or Ellen Terry were first enacted by theatre-boys, 
it should amaze us no less to think that the arias and 
recitatives of the ‘Matthew Passion’ were first sung by 
school-boys, and that the instrumental parts, difficult 
enough to modern professional players, were performed 
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by pupils in the school and artizans in the town band. 
The opening chorus of the ‘ Matthew Passion’ is one of 
the miracles of music, with its surging lines of sound, its 
dramatic exclamations, and its chorale melody ringing 
clear above all like an assertion of hope in a tumult of 
despair ; and yet to perform this miracle Bach had barely 
three voices to a part! We, accustomed to a band of 
seventy or eighty anda chorus of two hundred and fifty, 
find it as hard to imagine the slender performance at 
St Thomas’s in 1729 as Bach would have found it to 
envisage the Queen’s Hall orchestra packed with its 
singers and players in 1923. 

The advantage is not entirely with us. Just as we 
sometimes get excellent performances of Shakespeare 
under conditions where sheer poverty prevents an 
extravagance of presentation and drives the producer 
back upon the play itself, so we sometimes hear better 
performances of Bach in small churches than in great 
concert halls. If Bach had for his mighty choral effects 
nothing like the mass of sound that they appear to need, 
he had a balance of vocal and instrumental tone that we 
never hear. Moreover, it is certain that his arias and 
recitatives were better sung by his boys than they are 
now by the ladies and gentlemen who adorn our plat- 
forms as soloists. The whole idea of that special isolated 
row of solo singers in a Bach choral work is utterly 
wrong. Itis false to the spirit in which the work was 
conceived and the manner in which it was actually 
performed. Bach is dramatic, but he is not operatic; 
and to sing his solos in the ad captandum manner of the 
opera is to achieve disaster. The vulgarisation of 
Shakespeare's marvellous descriptive passages with 
tableaux vivants on the stage is no worse a desecration 
than the spectacle of a stout bejewelled lady with bare 
bosom and uplifted eyes declaiming ‘Erbarme dich’ 
as if she were singing ‘ Ernani, involami.’ As in Bach’s 
own time, there should be no soloists, but a solo choir, 
which would sing the arias, and join, of course, with 
the ripieno choir in the choruses. How admirable the 
effect of this can be will be admitted by all who have 
listened to the exquisite rendering of the Passion arias 
by boys in the Holy Week service at St Paul’s. In 
short, we have to get away from the showy concert-room 
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performance of Bach as we have to get away from the 
showy stage performance of Shakespeare, and for the 
same reason, namely, that the show inevitably injures 
the piece. 

Bach and Shakespeare accepted not only current © 
conditions but current forms. They were not inno- 
vators; they were content to take what they found and 
make the best of it. Shakespeare is the child of his 
dramatic ancestors. He gave us no new forms of drama 
or verse; he simply filled the old forms with a new 
content. Shakespeare’s plays are not different from 
Marlowe’s or Kyd’s, they are merely better plays of the 
same kind, just as Mozart's operas are not different from 
Cimarosa’s, but merely better operas of the same kind. 
So Bach took the current musical forms—some of them 
imposed by the conditions of his office—and gave the 
dry bones an unimagined life. Fugue, Chorale Prelude, 
Motet, Concerto, Suite, Cantata, Passion, Mass—all were 
there before him, and he was content to take them and 
bend them to his will. This artistic conservatism, this 
unconscious application of the great principle that 
Bagehot called ‘conservative innovation,’ a principle 
as valid in art as in politics, can perhaps be illustrated 
most clearly by a contrary example. Wagner was 
precisely the innovator that Bach was not. Early in 
1848, ‘Lohengrin’ being then completed, Wagner deter- 
mined to write an opera on the Death of Siegfried, and 
at once began work on the libretto. A letter of 1851 to 
Uhlig shows us how the writer’s mind travelled on from 
this conception. In order to make clear the end of 
Siegfried he must first explain the beginning of Siegfried. 
So a poem on Young Siegfried is next written. But 
Siegfried’s youth cannot be understood till his mysterious 
parentage is explained; and the writer must therefore 
tell the story of Siegmund and Sieglinde. More diffi- 
culties arise. The implication of this unhappy pair in the 
rebellion of Briinnhilde has to be made clear, so we must 
be told about the perjury of Wotan to the giants, the 
rape of the magic ring from the Nibelung by the gods, 
and the rape of the gold by the Nibelung from the 
nymphs of the Rhine. So out of one opera grew four of 
unprecedented dimensions—or rather, the original single 
opera expanded into a gigantic music-drama needing 
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four days for a performance. As a work of this scope 
would not fit the existing theatres, Wagner therefore 
proposed to build a theatre to fit the work. A temple 
of Art was to arise on the banks of the Rhine, and there 
the lovers of music would assemble for a festival 
performance four days long. All this Wagner calmly 
described to Uhlig in 1851 when he was himself a fugitive 
and exile without a penny of his own. And the most 
extraordinary part of the story is that it all came true. 
The work begun in 1848 was actually finished in 1874, 
and was performed two years later, not on the banks 
of the Rhine, but in a new festival theatre at Bayreuth. 
Between those dates, besides writing other music and 
building his theatre, Wagner had been busy on pamphlets 
and articles designed to prove that the kind of music he 
wanted to write was the only kind worth writing. 

It was not in this way that Bach and Shakespeare 
worked, nor had their art the tremendous egoism of 
Wagner's. Wagner transmuted his immediate personal 
feelings into opera and was always his own hero. More- 
over, new and revolutionary as much of his music was, 
he remained at heart old-fashioned. He saw everything 
in terms of traditional stage effect, and was not really 
a dramatic composer, but only a theatrical composer. 
Wagner constantly arrests the vital dramatic movement 
of a piece for the sake of stage effect, and, with an incur- 
able taste for melodrama, hesitates at nothing. For him 
the blood-stained spear that pierced the Redeemer’s side 
and the legendary cup still red with the sacred blood are 
just capital stage properties that can be made to glow 
visibly with tremendous effect in a stage setting exploit- 
ing the emotional associations of the Mass. T. E. Brown 
recognised the essential falseness of all this at a per- 
formance in 1894; and Nietzsche, discerning it years 
before, had broken a romantic friendship for ever. 
Indeed it is hard to see how the same person can accept 
both ‘ Parsifal’ and the ‘Matthew Passion.’ They are at 
the opposite poles of music. The difference between 
them is the difference between great art and great 
artifice, in a subject where artifice is a blunder as well 
asacrime. Not to that hectic world of sensual stimulus 
does any work of Bach belong. He moves for ever in 
the great pure spaces of light and life in which the 
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‘Choral Symphony,’ ‘The Magic Flute, and ‘The 
Tempest’ have their being. 

Shakespeare and Bach appear to have been satisfied 
with the existence of their works as matter for per- 
formance, and to have taken no care to secure for 
them the perpetuity of print. When Shakespeare died 
sixteen of his plays had been printed, but not, apparently, 
with his consent or co-operation. The rest remained in 
some manuscript form at the theatres, and were published 
by the piety of friends in the Folio of 1623. No attempt 
was made to separate the work of other men from 
Shakespeare’s own, or even to indicate mixed author- 
ship; and to-day we have no certainty that all of 
Shakespeare’s work is included in the collection called 
by his name, and considerable certainty that some of 
the work included is not his. The new taste imported 
from France in the 17th century made Shakespeare 
seem archaic or uncouth, and though he was never 
forgotten, he became old-fashioned and increasingly 
difficult to read. For stage use it was found necessary 
to re-write or adapt him, and it was in mangled versions 
that the contemporaries of Davenant and Dryden knew 
his plays. Not till the edition of Rowe appeared in 
1709 did Shakespeare begin to pass regularly into the 
intellectual life of later generations, and even then he 
was presented with editorial conjectures, well-meant 
and even necessary, but nevertheless departures from 
the old texts. On the stage the adapter still held sway. 
Cibber and Tate altered Shakespeare to the taste of the 
18th century, and actors like Charles Kean and Henry 
Irving presented to the 19th such selections from certain 
plays as appeared compatible with their ideas of a suc- 
cessful entertainment. In the ordinary way, no one ever 
attempted to put on the stage a plain unaltered version 
of any play by the man who received general lip-homage 
as our greatest poet and dramatist. 

How did Bach fare? He died in 1750 and was 
speedily forgotten by all but a few. He had trodden 
the earth unguessed-at even by the sons he had labori- 
ously trained. Three of them, William Friedemann, 
Charles Philip Emmanuel, and John Christian, became 
considerable musicians, but they were less concerned for 
their father’s fame than for their own. The last, the 
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old man’s Benjamin, became in later years a feature 
of London musical life, but he troubled little about his 
father, and always referred to him as ‘the old perruque.’ 
When Burney visited Germany in 1772 it was Emmanuel, 
not Sebastian, who was then the great Bach. The 18th 
century wanted a Dryden in music, and found him in 
Handel, a great but lesser musician, whose works had 
more obvious qualities of popularity than Bach’s. In 
Germany the worship of Handel ran a normal course; 
in England it became a grave musical calamity. The 
extent to which Handel mania could paralyse the 
English musical intelligence can be seen in the author 
of ‘Erewhon, who may be called the last of the 
Handelians. ( 

But the music of Handel was at least available ; the 
music of Bach was not. Very few of his compositions 
had been printed,* the bulk of them being still in manu- 
script, and liable to the gradual attrition that is the 
universal lot of such music. Thus, the Necrology, con- 
firmed by Forkel, declares that Bach wrote five complete 
cycles of cantatas for the ecclesiastical year. As the 
cycle numbered fifty-nine, there should be nearly three 
hundred compositions. We actually possess a hundred 
and ninety. One great organ work survives only in a 
copy made by a pupil; another was recovered from the 
hands of a shopkeeper. That we have so much is almost 
a miracle. Bach, like Shakespeare, left no instructions 
about his manuscripts, and those in his possession were 
shared by Friedemann and Emmanuel, who lent them 
for a fee to those desirous of studying or performing 
them. Friedemann, an able but dissolute person, soon 
disposed of his share, and what remained at St Thomas's 





* The only works of Bach engraved in his lifetime were these: 
‘Clavieriibung,’ in four parts, 1731, 1735, 1739, 1742, containing the Par- 
titas, the Italian Concerto, the Goldberg Variations, and some Chorale 
Preludes for organ ; ‘Six Choral Melodies for Organ,’ about 1748 ; ‘ Canonic 
Variations on a Christmas Hymn. . . for Organ,’ about 1746 ; ‘ A Musical 
Offering,’ 1747, a set of pieces engraved for presentation to Frederick the 
Great, who had set Bach the subject here variously treated ; ‘The Art of 
Fugue,’ an elaborate set of fugal variations, the engraving of which was 
begun in 1749, but not completed till after the composer's death. The 
parts of one Cantata had been published by the Miilhausen Town Council 
in 1708, and one Partita had been engraved in 1726. Thus, of Shakespeare’s 
work nearly half had been printed before his death; of Bach’s about a 
twentieth ! 
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may or may not have been carefully preserved, fer J. A. 
Hiller, who became Cantor in 1789, endeavoured (accord- 
ing to Zelter) ‘ to fill the Thomaner boys with horror at 
the crudities of Bach,’ and may therefore have viewed 
the pile of Cantatas without special kindness. Barely 
one of the works we associate with the name of Bach 
was in print. ‘The Well-tempered Clavichord,’ the great 
organ compositions, the concertos, the Passions, the 
Mass, were all unprinted, and apparently dead for ever. 
But slowly the work of revival went on, and we should 
hold in special honour the names of the first pioneers, 
Forkel, Rochlitz, and Zelter, the last of whom builded 
better than he knew when he fired the old Goethe and 
the young Mendelssohn with his enthusiasm. Perhaps 
the crucial date in the history of the Bach revival is 
1829, when, exactly a hundred years after its birth, the 
‘Matthew Passion’ was performed at Leipzig under the 
direction of Mendelssohn, who, with Edward Devrient, 
had wrung a growling consent from old Zelter, the 
owner of the manuscript, which he had bought at the 
price of waste paper. The impression made by the work 
was tremendous, the hushed silence, as Fanny Mendels- 
sohn tells us, being broken only by the ejaculations of 
people under the stress of deep emotion. Two other 
performances rapidly followed, and thus, by strange but 
not inappropriate irony, a Jew and an actor gave back to 
Christendom for ever the one imperishable setting of cw 
central tragedy. 

The ‘John Passion’ was performed at Berlin in 1823, 
and part of the Mass in the following year. In 1835 the 
people of Berlin were privileged to hear what Bach 
himself had never heard, a performance of the ‘ B minor 
Mass’ as a whole—though, of course, serious cuts were 
made, as in the Passion at Leipzig. The ‘Christmas Ora- 
torio’ (really a series of six cantatas) was not performed 
until 1858. After several publishers had made attempts 
to bring out editions of certain works, the Bach-Gesell- 
schaft was formed in 1850, a hundred years after the 
master’s death, for the purpose of producing a complete 
edition. The first volume appeared in 1851, the sixtieth 
and last in 1900. Much revision still remains to be done, 
for in the corpus of Bach, as of Shakespeare, there are 
works of questionable authenticity. Like Shakespeare, 
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too, Bach has suffered from his friends. Editorial per- 
forming directions have been scattered as freely over the 
text of Bach as editorial stage directions have been 
scattered over the text of Shakespeare. Even the faithful 
Forkel and Zelter felt bound to re-write Bach as Dryden 
and Davenant, or Tate and Cibber, had felt bound to 
re-write Shakespeare ; and, to complete the parallel, as 
the star actor adapted Shakespeare for the better exhibi- 
tion of his own magnificence, so Liszt and Biilow adapted 
Bach for virtuoso display at the piano. It is quite remark- 
able that, in the present generation, the real Bach and 
Shakespeare have seemed to come back together, for the 
one is as generally popular at the Queen’s Hall as the 
other at the ‘ Old Vic.’ 

How rapidly things have changed may be seen from 
such a book as Schweitzer’s, a monumental tribute to 
the great musician, though written as if Bach’s English 
predecessors from Byrd to Purcell had never lived, and 
as if the considerable part played in the later Bach 
revival by Englishmen, from Samuel Wesley to Henry 
Wood, had no existence. Thus he writes: 


‘As regards our public music the conditions are not so 
satisfactory. To expect to hear the complete Bach in our 
concert-rooms would be to experience many disappointments. 
Our pianoforte virtuosi give us transcriptions of the organ 
works rather than original piano compositions—on what 
grounds is not apparent. Why must it always be the A 
minor prelude and fugue that is given to the public? Even 
in Liszt’s arrangement they are merely makeshifts on the 
piano. Where can we hear, except rarely, performance of 
the Suites, the Well-tempered Clavichord, the Italian Con- 
certo, the Chromatic Fantasia, the Piano Concerto in A minor, 
the C major Concerto for two pianos? Where are the Bran- 
denberg orchestral concertos and the orchestral suites securely 
fixed in our programmes ?’ 


An answer to these impassioned questions is easily 
given: all these things (and more) can now be heard 
regularly in London, thanks to the late E. H. Thorne, to 
Miss Dorothy Silk, to Mr Harold Samuel, and to Sir 
Henry Wood and other enthusiasts. Recent English 
books have also contributed to the growing interest. 
Parry’s volume is a model of its kind. Dr Sanford Terry 
has not only given us a new and definitive edition of 
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Forkel, but has made most valuable researches into the 
Chorales, which are the foundation of Bach’s organ and 
vocal works. Mr Harvey Grace’s volume is an admirably 
well-written handbook to the organ works, and especially 
to the Chorale Preludes, still comparatively unknown, 
but as essentially Bach as the Etudes and Ballades are 
essentially Chopin. Mr Grace has a passage very appro- 
priate to our purpose: 


‘Never was there so astonishing a revival. Obscure in his 
life, though acclaimed by the limited circle to whom his gifts 
were known, Bach was so forgotten by the next generation 
that it seemed almost as if he and his music had never been. 
Yet to-day there is no composer whose future is more 
assured,’ 


Shakespeare was not forgotten so completely as 
Bach ; but he was neglected, misunderstood, mishandled, 
misinterpreted, and has survived all the injuries done to 
him. The fate of his work seems such a mystery that 
twisted minds have been moved to ask whether this 
prosaic and somewhat litigious actor can have been the 
writer of great plays to which he appears, by modern 
standards, to have been indifferent. The limited and un- 
eventful life of Bach from the organ stool at Arnstadt to 
the Cantor’s seat at Leipzig offers a curious parallel. The 
letters that survive reveal nothing of the great musician, 
but something of a man with certain personal touchiness. 
They provide evidence to show that Bach contended 
vigorously for his rights as a man and his precedence as 
a public servant, and was as solicitous of a titular honour 
from the King of Prussia as Shakespeare was to establish 
his right to a grant of arms; but they offer no evidence 
to show that he cared about the fate of his works or 
even recognised their supreme greatness. The mystery 
of Shakespeare is no greater than the mystery of Bach. 

As usual, the real mystery is not that which is 
generally assumed. The mind that doubts whether this 
provincial Englishman or that provincial German, self- 
taught, self-developed, without advantage of high culture 
or easy station, could so have passed the bounds of space 
and time in works of which no praise can be too ex- 
travagant, inevitably makes the blunder of trying to find 
reasons for that which is above all reason. The spirit 
of great creative genius lights upon whom it will, and 
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we cannot explain it. That is themystery. People some- 
times talk as if a mass of learning could make a Shake- 
speare. They can appreciate the knowledge that becomes 
an excrescence, but not the knowledge that becomes ex- 
perience. They can understand the acquisitive mind, 
but they suspect the creative mind. The dubious life of 
Shakespeare is thus their happy hunting-ground, as the 
life of Bach would be if less were known about it. 

The likeness between these great artists extends 
beyond material circumstances. Bach, like Shakespeare, 
is for all time and for all men. He is a universal genius, 
the last of the medizval composers and the first of the 
moderns. Just as no poet can write without some in- 
fluence from Shakespeare, so no musician can now keep 
Bach out of his score. The best of Bach, like the best 
of Shakespeare, has an idiom that transcends its own 
age, and becomes the speech of every age. They are the 
greatest masters of rhythmic utterance we know, and 
the magic with which they set rhythm against metre 
they might have learned from each other. In their 
moments of simplicity as well as in their flights of com- 
plicated beauty they can achieve in triumph effects too 
audacious for other men. It is almost amusing to recall 
that both have been denounced for their ‘incorrectness’ 
and indifference to rules. . There is in both a largeness 
and breadth of understanding, a sense of human joys as 
well as of human tears. With less opportunity for its 
exhibition than fell to Shakespeare, Bach had a feeling 
for character, for humour, and for action, so that it is 
possible to regret the comparative absence of secular 
cantatas from his vocal work. What he might have 
done can be seen in ‘ Phoebus and Pan’ and the humorous 
distraction of the father’s complaint in the ‘Coffee 
Cantata.’ The ‘Matthew Passion’ is a drama most won- 
derfully laid out, and what seems to move us most in 
it is the pity and terror of the human failure. From 
its dramatic opening to the lovely choral epilogue that 
uplifts the soul at the end, the tragedy is complete and 
unfaltering, both in its great design and in its details. 
Here we can see most clearly Bach’s power both to 
sustain the majesty of a theme and to grip the heart 
with the poignant beauty of a phrase. Turn, for instance, 
to his narrative of Peter’s treason and mark the setting 
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of the words, ‘And he went out and wept bitterly.’ It 
is Shakespearean. 

Finally, let us notice both in Bach and Shakespeare 
@ moving reticence—an almost overwhelming imper- 
sonality that seems at odds with what we know of the 
men themselves. Which of his fellows ever saw the 
Shakespeare who wrote ‘Hamlet’ and ‘The Tempest’? 
To discuss whether Shakespeare was Catholic or Pro- 
testant seems almost childishly irrelevant. What had 
that divining soul to do with sects? We know that 
Bach (who nevertheless possessed the sermons of Tauler) 
was Officially a Lutheran; yet the ‘B minor Mass’ is 
not a flourish of orthodoxy, but the vision of one who, 
reaching beyond the stars to the country of the soul, 
can look with unfaltering vision upon ultimate things. 
To this clear consciousness of the eternal we can attri- 
bute his quiet content to write for instant service and 
to let the future go. 


‘The unique thing about him,’ says Schweitzer, ‘is pre- 
cisely the fact that he made no effort to win recognition for 
his greatest works, and did not summon the world to make 
acquaintance with them. Hence the kind of consecration 
that rests upon his works. . . . They discourse to us of some- 
thing that will be imperishable simply because it is big and 
true, something that was written, not to win recognition, but 
because it had to come out of him. ... Bach himself was 
apparently not conscious of the extraordinary greatness of 
his work. . . . He never dreamed that his works alone, not 
those of the men around him, would remain visible to the 
coming generations. . . . No one was less conscious than he 
that his work was ahead of his epoch. In this respect he 
stands, perhaps, highest among all creative artists. His 
immense strength functioned without self-consciousness, like 
the forces gf nature; and for this reason it is as cosmie and 
copious as these.’ 


Zelter had recognised this a century earlier. Writing 
to Goethe in 1827 he exclaims, ‘ Even when every criticism 
made against him is allowed, this Leipzig Cantor is one 
of God’s own phenomena—clear, yet never to be cleared 
up. So might an Englishman write of Shakespeare. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 
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Art. 11—THE NORTHMEN IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


1. Scandinavian Britain. By W. G. Collingwood and 
F. York Powell. S.P.C.K., 1908. 

2. The Norse Settlements in the British Islands. By 
Alexander Bugge. Transactions of the Royal His- 
torical Society, Fourth Series, vol. rv, 1921. 

3. The Place-Names of Northumberland and Durham. 
By Allen Mawer. Cambridge University Press, 1920. 
4. The Place-Names of Lancashire. By Eilert Ekwall. 

Manchester University Press, 1922. 

5. English Society in the Eleventh Century. By Paul 
Vinogradoff. Clarendon Press, 1908. 

6. Domesday Book and Beyond. By F. W. Maitland. 
Cambridge University Press, 1897 (1907). 

7. Documents Illustrative of the Social and Economic 
History of the Danelaw. Edited by F. M. Stenton. 
Milford, 1920. 

8. Early Sculptured Crosses, Shrines, and Monuments in 
the Diocese of Carlisle. By W.S. Calverley, edited by 
W. G. Collingwood. Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society : Extra Series, 
vol. x1. Kendal, 1899. 

And other works. 


IN popular conceptions of English history the chief réle 
of the Northmen is to afford a sombre background to 
the shining biography of Alfred the Great. But here 
the perspective of the school-books is singularly at fault. 
Even in the story of Wessex, Alfred was only one, 
though no doubt the most distinguished, of a long line 
of heroic warrior kings. The brilliance of his achieve- 
ments in the arts of peace and the nobility of his aims 
have dazzled many generations of historians, and some 
of the most authoritative of them are still inclined to 
make Alfred as pre-eminent in the military and political 
history of his age as he undoubtedly was in the history 
of learning and education. 

The biographers are wrong even in their biography. 
But the more modern views which are gradually dis- 
placing the old misconceptions are the result of a change 
much more fundamental than any readjustment of bio- 
graphical values. History is assuming a more socio- 
logical aspect. We may still, of course, look upon 
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individual great men as moulders of history and need 
not refuse to believe that the character of a ruler—his 
intellectual strength, bis military genius, even his whims 
and idiosyncrasies—may suffice to transform the des- 
tinies of a nation. But the history that is thus moulded 
and the destinies which are thus transformed do not 
themselves consist of the actions of the great—they are 
rather made up of the lives of common people, which 
are affected by the conduct of great men, just as they 
are affected by climate and pestilence, by the growth of 
knowledge and the development of legal and moral 
ideas, or by any of the other factors in historical 
causation. If history is ‘the essence of innumerable 
biographies,’ it is from the biographies of multitudes of 
unnamed common people that it must be distilled. As 
a factor in historical causation, a great general or a 
great moral teacher may be worth a million men, but as 
a part of history in this further sense of the word, he 
counts for one and for no more than one. Of course the 
tendency to look upon history in this sociological way 
reacts upon the evaluation of historical forces. As 
moulders of English history in the ninth and tenth 
centuries the warrior kings of the West Saxons remain 
enormously important, but their part no longer appears 
as that of the protagonists. The real protagonists in 
this period were the Northmen whose intrusion into 
Anglo-Saxon England changed the fabric of society. 
Along with the change in our ideals of what history 
should be—or, rather, in our conception of what history 
is—the accumulation of fresh evidence is tending to 
modify traditional views. Partly as a result and partly 
as a cause of the new orientation, new data of great 
sociological importance have been obtained and prepared 
for the use of the general historian. The investigation 
of institutional antiquities, in which the work of Mait- 
land and Sir Paul Vinogradoff may fairly be said to have 
made an epoch, progresses year by year; and in con- 
nexion with the history of the Scandinavian settlements, 
the researches of Prof. Stenton into the institutions 
of the Danelaw are especially valuable. Archzology, 
which has already done so much for the reconstruction 
of the ancient Mediterranean world, has recently been 
applied in a scientific way to the Anglo-Saxon and 
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Anglo-Danish fields. I may mention the work of 
Prof. W. G. Collingwood, and the earlier, but still 
too little known, investigations of the late Mr W. S. 
Calverley, into the early sculptures of the diocese of 
Carlisle. Lastly, linguistic studies, and particularly the 
study of place-names, have advanced by leaps and bounds 
within the last few years, the researches of Prof. 
Ekwall of Lund being of pre-eminent importance. 

It is mainly through the study of place-names 
that we find secure foundation for the belief that the 
Scandinavian invasions really meant the settlement of a 
large immigrant population and thus changed the fibre 
of the race. The conquests of the Northmen in the ninth 
and tenth centuries resembled the Anglo-Saxon conquests 
of the fifth and sixth centuries much more closely than 
they resembled the conquest achieved by William the 
Norman. They involved the introduction of a new 
population and not merely the establishment of a foreign 
aristocracy. This might perhaps be inferred from the 
sheer bulk of the Scandinavian element in our nomen- 
clature and the scarcity of the Norman-French. But it 
becomes clearer when the characters of the two strata 
are compared. Speaking roughly, we may say that a 
normal place-name consists of two parts—a common 
noun signifying ‘ village,’ ‘farm,’ ‘enclosure,’ ‘ clearing,’ 
‘ford,’ or something of the sort, and a descriptive word 
indicating the precise village or farm or homestead in 
question, and indicating it by an attribute which would 
be readily recognised at the time it was first used. Asa 
rule places did not get their names in the old days by 
any ‘christening’ process: the names originated simply 
as brief -and obvious descriptions of the places; and the 
proper modern analogy is to be found, not in the 
artificial method by which new streets are named in a 
modern town, but in the way village people still talk of 
‘South Meadow’ or ‘Smith’s Field-Barn.’ Now, if the 
Scandinavian element in English place-names consisted 
of names which were made up of Saxon common nouns 
and Scandinavian personal names as possessives, the 
most we could argue from the evidence would be that 
individual Northmen had made themselves owners of 
property among a population which still spoke a Saxon 
language. But in fact the Scandinavian element is 
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by no means limited to personal names: an enormous 
number of English place-names contain common nouns 
which are Danish or Norse. The usual form is not 
Grimston (which occurs in Leicestershire and Yorkshire), 
but Grimsby—not the Lancashire Gamelsley, in which 
the Norse personal name Gamaill is compounded with the 
Saxon léah, a meadow or field, but rather Gamblesholme 
(also in Lancashire) or the Yorkshire Ganthorpe(in Domes- 
day Gameltorp) in which it occurs with the Scandinavian 
common nouns holm and thorp. It is just the opposite 
with the Norman-French stratum. The most frequently 
occurring French element in English place-names is 
simply the name of a Norman family tacked on to an 
old English or Scandinavian village name as a means of 
distinguishing a manor held by that family from some 
other manor of the same name. Thus we get such 
names as Acton Turville, Coatham Mundeville, and 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. These only point to the presence of 
a Norman aristocracy. But the large numbers of names 
ending with unmistakably Scandinavian common nouns 
—by, thwaite, holm, garth, and gill (not to mention the 
less certain thorp)—clearly indicate an immigration 
sufficient to make the language spoken by ordinary 
people in the neighbourhood, at least very largely, 
Scandinavian. An ordinary cycling map of Lincolnshire 
shows, within a radius of eight miles round Spilsby, 
over 50 names ending in by, as well as two or three 
thorpes. Scandinavian suffixes are found combined not 
only with personal names but with a great variety of 
other Scandinavian words—for example, we may take 
the name Rosthwaite which occurs several times in the 
Lake District and is from the old Norse hross, a horse, and 
thwaite, a clearing or meadow. In some instances, too, 
the form of a name shows inflexion, which proves that 
Scandinavian case endings were used in the speech of 
the locality. 

The invasions of the Northmen involved extensive 
immigration; and the frontier of their dominion was 
pushed as far south as the line of Watling Street and 
the course of the Bedfordshire Ouse, the Lea, and the 
lower Thames. Those were the boundaries fixed by the 
peace concluded between Alfred and Guthrum. But a 
study of place-names shows us that there were some 
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settlements outside the region marked off by this treaty 
and also that the Northmen did not colonise the whole 
of the Danelaw. South-west of Watling Street we notice 
the name Rugby. There was a settlement in Pembroke- 
shire: there was another little colony in Glamorgan- 
shire, as the name of Swansea seems to indicate. Lundy 
Island is said to take its name from the old Norse word 
for a puffin; and it is possible that the Helford River in 
Cornwall is really a fjord. It is more important to 
notice the limits of the settlements within the area of 
Danish rule. Suffolk was no doubt part of Guthrum’s 
kingdom of East Anglia, of which the ‘Chronicle’ tells us 
that the Danes settled there in 880 and ‘ shared out that 
land.’ But there is a striking scarcity of Scandinavian 
place-names in Suffolk. Only four names ending in by 
have been noted, and in general Dr Bradley says the 
evidence ‘ points to the conclusion, which the phenomena 
of the modern dialect tend to confirm, that the settle- 
ments of Danes and Northmen in East Anglia were 
mainly confined to Norfolk, and probably to the north- 
western corner of that county.* The county of 
Huntingdon again was well within the Danish frontier ; 
but Scandinavian names are rare there. In the north the 
evidence of place-names supplies a corrective to the loose 
language of the chroniclers. The Alfredian Chronicle 
tells us that in 876 ‘ Halfdene portioned out the lands of 
Northumbria, and they thenceforth continued plough- 
ing and tilling them’; and Snorri Sturluson, in the 
‘ Heimskringla,’ remarks that ‘the country of the North- 
umbrians was mostly inhabited by Northmen since 
the sons of Lodbrok acquired that country.’ These 
statements can hardly be accepted as regards that part 
of Northumbria which lay north of the Tees. In the 
county of Durham only eight by names have been noted 
by Prof. Mawer and only one tofé and one garth. In 
Northumberland he says ‘there are no examples of by, 
beck (Wansbeck is deceptive), toft, thwaite, garth, scale’ ; 
and he tells us that ‘ the vast majority of the names both 
in Northumberland and in Durham are of English or, 
more strictly speaking, of Anglian origin.’ Nearly 70 





* ‘English Historical Review,’ xxv, p. 797. Dr Bradley in this 
passage uses the term Northmen in its more restricted and more exact 
sense. I have used it as simply equivalent to Scandinavians. 
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Scandinavian personal names, however, occur in these 
counties, but they seem to be mostly compounded with 
English common nouns, and therefore at most indicate 
the presence of individual settlers. 

Even in districts of extensive settlement the North- 
men did not obliterate the old population to the same 
extent that their Anglo-Saxon predecessors obliterated 
the Romano-British peoples. ‘Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire,’ says Dr Bugge, ‘ formed the heart of Scandinavian 
England.’ This is no doubt true; but he overstates the 
case when he adds that these counties ‘ must for centuries 
have remained an entirely Scandinavian country.’ In 
the midst of that great concentration of by names in the 
district round Spilsby several names ending in ton and 
ham appear upon the map. As regards the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, Isaac Taylor long ago called attention to 
the frequent occurrence of parishes containing two 
townships, one of which has an Anglian and the other a 
Danish name. Thus the parish of Settrington, of which 
Taylor was rector, contains the two townships of 
Settrington and Scagglethorpe. Similarly Langton con- 
tains Langton and Kennythorpe: in Catton we have 
Catton and Kexby—in Cottingham, Cottingham and 
Willerby. In each of these cases it will be noticed 
that the larger place which gives its name to the whole 
parish has an English ending, while the names of 
subordinate places have endings in by or thorpe. Taylor 
remarks that ‘it is quite exceptional to find the name of 
the parish ending in thorpe or by, and the subsidiary 
townships in ton or ham.’ He offers the suggestion that 
‘the township which gave a name to the parish was the 
original Anglian settlement, while the later Danish 
immigrants settled on outlying waste lands.’ * 

The settlements in the north-west of England are 
especially interesting. We read little enough about 
them in the chronicles. But Prof. Ekwall’s study of 
place-names has done much to fill in the gaps in our 
knowledge: he has read the palimpsest of the map with 
a skill amounting to genius. 

The Lake District has long been recognised as one of 
the most Scandinavian parts of Britain. In Cumberland 





* ‘Names and their Histories,’ p. 363, 
Vol. 289.—No. 475. 2D 
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alone there are more than 100 names ending in thwaite, 
which is a characteristic Scandinavian suffix. In Lanca- 
shire, as Prof. Ekwall remarks, ‘ place-names wholly or 
partly Scandinavian abound.’ The Wirral peninsula 
of Cheshire—to quote Dr Bugge—‘teems with Norse 
names.’ 

In these western settlements the linguistic evidence 
points to a large West Scandinavian, or Norse, element. 
Thwaite is usually considered to be Norse rather than 
Danish or Swedish, though Prof. Ekwall does not include 
it in his list of West Scandinavian test-words. In his 
opinion the real tests of Norse influence are bud- 
‘booth,’ gil ‘gill’—, skéli a ‘hut’—which we get, for 
example, in the Cumberland Seascale, the Westmoreland 
Holmescales, and the Lancashire Loudscales—and also 
breck from the old Norse brekka, a ‘slope’ or ‘hill,’ slakke 
from the old Norse slakki, a ‘valley,’ and perhaps ergh, 
a ‘shieling’ or shelter in a hill pasture, which is a word 
borrowed by the Norwegian vikings from the Irish. 
The application of such tests as these has led Prof. 
Ekwall to the conclusions that ‘in Cumberland West 
Scandinavian names abound,’ that ‘in Westmoreland 
there are numerous names in gill and scale,’ and that 
‘the Scandinavians in Lancashire must have been pre- 
dominatingly Norsemen, Norwegians.’ His researches 
have not been extended into the Wirral peninsula, though 
he approves Prof. Collingwood’s suggestion that the 
test word ergh is embedded in the name Arrow in this 
district, which occurs in the form Harche in 1312, has 
a fairly high situation, and can be paralleled by the name 
Little Arrow near Coniston. 

The evidence further indicates that these Norse 
settlements were largely made by Vikings who had 
previously lived for some time in Ireland. The pre- 
sence of the Irish loan-word ergh has already been 
mentioned. A charter of about the year 1070 mentions 
a certain Torfynn Mac Thore as a landholder in north- 
west Cumberland. Here we have two Scandinavian 
personal names compounded with the Irish patronymic 
‘Mac.’ Besides ergh the place-names of Lancashire and 
the Lake District incorporate other words, as well as 
personal names, which are not merely Celtic, but belong 
to the Goidelic branch of the Celtic language, so that 
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they cannot be legacies from the Brythonic Celts who 
inhabited this part of Britain before the Germanic 
invasions. Again, these Goidelic elements are frequently 
—Prof. Ekwall says the Goidelic personal names are ‘in 
the majority of examples’—combined in place-names 
with words of Scandinavian origin. He also points out 
that ‘Goidelic names are almost as common in Lanca- 
shire as in Cumberland,’ and adds ‘this warrants the 
conclusion that the majority of these names were intro- 
duced by Scandinavians, and are not due to Gaelic 
influence, for in Lancashire Gaelic influence is hardly 
to be reckoned with.’ 

Another very interesting fact has been noticed in 
regard to this stratum of names. In ordinary Germanic 
names, whether Anglo-Saxon or Scandinavian, the de- 
fining word—the adjective or possessive—usually comes 
before the word to be defined. In English we still speak 
of ‘Smith's farm,’ rather than of the ‘farm of Smith,’ 
and put our adjectives before our substantives. This is 
the reason why the endings of place-names in England 
are much less various than their first elements—why the 
common nouns ham, ton, by, thwaite, thorpe occur at the 
ends of names. In the Celtic names of Wales and 
Ireland, however, the opposite arrangement prevails; 
and a glance at the map is enough to show that the 
frequently recurring elements are initial—witness the 
Llans and Abers and Caers of Wales, the Ballys and Kils 
of Ireland. Now among the Norse or partly Norse place- 
names of the north-west of England we find a certain 
number in which the order of the elements is after the 
Irish model. Prof. Ekwall calls these names ‘inversion- 
compounds. Butterilket, the name of a farm in the 
Valley of the Esk above Boot in Cumberland, is a good 
example. The name is entirely Scandinavian: it means 
the booths or dairy farms of Ulfkell. But its constitu- 
ents are in the Celtic order—it is Booths of Ulfkell, 
not Ulfkell’s Booths, which would be the normal Scandi- 
navian form. In the name of Aspatria (Cumberland) 
we have the West Scandinavian askr, an ash tree, com- 
pounded with the Irish name Patrick, the elements being 
again in the Irish order. But how is it that we also get 
names half Norse, half Goidelic, in which the Scandi- 
navian order is preserved—such names, for example, as 

2D2 
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Patterdale in Westmoreland, which is Patrick’s Dale, or 
Melmerby in Cumberland from the personal name 
Melmor (old Irish Mael Maire, ‘servant of Mary’)? In 
Lonsdale north of the Sands and in Amounderness 
inversion-compounds are rare though Goidelic elements 
arecommon. The inference would seem to be that the 
Norse settlers in these districts had not been so strongly 
influenced by sojourn in Ireland as those who had 
adopted not only Irish words and names but also the 
Irish order of elements. As Prof. Ekwall says, ‘in- 
version-compounds point to a far stronger influence 
than loan-words.’ These facts throw some light on the 
chronology of the settlements. Even Goidelic loan-words 
mean that the settlers had been in Ireland for some 
time; and the first Norse colony in Ireland seems to 
have been founded about 826. Perhaps the districts of 
Lancashire in which ‘inversion-compounds’ are scarce 
were, along with the Wirral peninsula, the first regions 
of north-west England to be settled by Irish Norsemen. 
The occurrence of ‘inversion-compounds’ in all parts 
of Cumberland, in some of the neighbouring parts of 
Westmoreland, and in that district of Westmoreland 
which is watered by the Kent and the Lune, perhaps 
indicates that these regions were settled at a later date 
than Amounderness or Lonsdale north of the Sands. 
Like the Danes in Northumbria, the Norse invaders, 
numerous though they must have been, did not altogether 
destroy or displace the partly Anglian, partly British 
population of north-western England. There is a con- 
siderable survival of British (Brythonic) names, other 
than names of rivers and hills, in Cumberland; but 
there are very few such names in Westmoreland. ‘The 
British element in Lancashire place-names,’ Prof. Ekwall 
tells us, ‘though not very considerable, is by no means 
negligible.’ The four Waltons in the county afford some 
indication of British survival, for the name is Wala-tun, 
‘the tun of the Britons’; but the fact that this could be 
a distinctive appellation suggests that such survival was 
rather exceptional in the district where the name occurs. 
The name Birkby, which occurs not only in Lancashire 
but also in Cumberland and Yorkshire, is especially 
interesting in this connexion, because it shows that an 
occasional community of Britons could survive and be 
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recognised as such as late as the age of the Scandinavian 
invasions. It means the by of the Britons, and both 
elements of the name are Scandinavian. 

Anglian survival in Cumberland and Westmoreland 
may perhaps be argued from the fairly considerable 
number of names ending in ham and ton which appear 
on the modern map. In Lancashire Anglian place-names 
are numerous. Even in Amounderness, where Scandi- 
navian names are so common, the ‘names of townships 
and early manors are,’ Prof. Ekwall says, ‘ preponde- 
ratingly English.’ He has noticed 46 such names which 
are either certainly or probably English. Of these, 25 
end in tun. 

The Danes, as well as the Norwegians, took some part 
in the colonisation of the north-west. The suffix by 
though it occurs mainly in the north-east of England 
may be either Danish or Norse, so it cannot be taken as 
a test; but both in Westmoreland and in South Lanca- 
shire there are a few instances of thorpe used as a suffix, 
and this almost certainly points to Danish immigration, 
probably from the east. But on the whole the evidence 
suggests that the part played by the Danes in this part 
of England was inconsiderable. 

Just as we find traces of the Danes in the west, so 
also it appears that the spindrift of the Norse immigra- 
tion fell east of the Pennines. There are two doubtful 
examples of ‘inversion-compounds’ in Yorkshire and 
several cases of names in ergh. Some of these last, how- 
ever, occur near the east coast and therefore can hardly 
be due to settlers from Lancashire. The names Jrby and 
Irton which are found in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
probably indicate the presence of ‘Irishmen,’ that is, 
presumably, of Northmen from Ireland. If we could be 
sure that the suffix thwaite is Norwegian and not common 
to Danish and Norwegian, the evidence for a Norse 
element ineastern England would be greatlystrengthened. 
Dr Bugge, who regards thwaite as probably Norwegian, 
points out that out of 232 names ending in thwaite which 
have been noted in England, ‘83 are found in Yorkshire, 
11 in Lincolnshire, and 7 in Norfolk.’ 


What did this great movement mean for the history 
of England? A new population was established upon 
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English soil; but how did its presence affect the national 
development? What difference did the coming of the 
Northmen make in the political and social structure, in 
the way in which men lived, in the movements of the 
human spirit and its various manifestations in law and 
religion, literature and art? 

The immediate effect of the Scandinavian invasions 
upon the political organisation and political geography 
of England was disintegrating. Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Essex were all cut in half, and the Scandinavian 
half of Mercia was divided into a number of petty states 
or jarldoms which were more or less independent of one 
another. But the ultimate effect of the invasions was 
to bring about the unification of England. They did 
much to blot out the frontiers of the heptarchic kingdoms. 
They made it impossible for the consciousness of a distinct 
nationality to be revived in Mercia, Essex, or Northumbria 
The old local dynasties disappeared with the exception 
of the West Saxon house; and that house by a century 
of gallant warfare against the Northmen acquired a 
prestige which may be compared with that won in a 
similar way and during the same period by the Capetians 
in France and by the Saxon dynasty in Germany. With 
the Northman in the land, the Angles of the North could 
no longer look upon the West Saxon as a foreigner. 

The conception of Kingship underwent development. 
The sacredness of royalty was brought into fuller light 
when the West Saxon kings appeared as the champions 
of the Church against the heathen. The idea of terri- 
torial sovereignty began to emerge. In early society, 
where the bond of union is not neighbourhood, but 
kinship, real or imaginary, the king is, to use Freeman’s 
words, ‘not the lord of the soil, but the leader of the 
people’; and accordingly we find, for example, that Ine 
and Alfred call themselves kings of the West Saxons and 
not kings of Wessex. But the reconquest of the Dane- 
law assisted the growth of more modern conceptions. 
By no stretch of imagination could a Saxon, who ruled 
Angles and Danes and Norwegians, and received the 
homage of Cumbrian and Scottish Celts, be regarded as 
the patriarchal chieftain of a homogeneous tribe. It is 
not surprising that Athelstan called himself Rex et rector 
totius Britannie. The influence of the Scandinavian 
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invasions upon Anglo-Saxon military organisation—- 
Alfred’s reformation of the fyrd, the development of the 
class of thegns, the building of burhs, and the equipment 
of a fleet of fighting ships—need not be discussed: for 
the acts of Alfred, and all that he did, and some 
things that he did not, are they not written in the 
school-books? It is not, however, so clearly recognised 
that the Danegeld, which owed its origin to the ravages 
of the Northmen and probably underwent an important 
development at the hands of Canute, was one of the 
most wonderful achievements of theage. We have been 
accustomed to think of it with the complaints of the 
unhappy tax-payers ringing in our ears. Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff gives us the true perspective. 


‘One of the most remarkable features of the history of 
England,’ he says, ‘is the early development of taxation in 
this country. While other European States were slowly 
struggling to evolve taxation for common purposes, and 
while their sovereigns were still almost entirely dependent 
on the scanty revenue of feudal aids and occasional subsidies, 
England presented comparatively a very advanced system of 
direct taxes.’ 


All these things were the results of reactions pro- 
duced by the Scandinavian invasions. But in the lagmen 
or judices, who appear in the Domesday account of 
certain towns of the Danelaw, we have a Scandinavian 
institution planted on English soil. The lagmen, usually 
12 in number, seem to have been hereditary judges, 
and Dr Bugge considers the institution typically Norwe- 
gian, since no traces of it are to be found in Denmark 
and the Swedish lawmen ‘occupied a different position.’ 
It is just within the bounds of possibility that one of the 
roots from which the English Grand Jury has developed 
may be found in the same institution. Apart from the 
lagmen, the Five Boroughs of the Danelaw are in them- 
selves a remarkable phenomenon—according to Dr Bugge, 
they formed ‘the first federation of towns known outside 
of Italy.’ * 

Perhaps the most astounding thing about the North- 
men in England is the comparative modernity of their 





* «Saga Book of the Viking Club,’ v1, i, 23, quoted by L. M. Larson, 
‘Canute the Great,’ p. 20. 
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legal conceptions. In the sphere of law they were 
undoubtedly an influence making for progress. Take 
criminal law, for example. We know that in early 
jurisprudence many offences, which in modern times are 
regarded as crimes to be punished by the State, were 
considered only as torts or private injuries for which 
compensation had to be paid. Early Anglo-Saxon laws, 
like other Germanic Leges Barbarorum, consist largely 
of tariffs of bots or damages for such wrongs. But the 
advance towards a more modern conception of crime 
seems to have been assisted by a Scandinavian notion 
that certain offences of a particularly heinous character 
should be treated peculiarly as nidingsverk. The con- 
ception of nidingsverk seems to be connected with the 
idea of military honour. As Sir Paul Vinogradoff says, 
‘Quite apart from the material consequences of his 
doings, from the amount of havoc brought about by 
them, a man may be pilloried as a niding, a mean 
fellow, because the crime imputed td him is unworthy of 
a warrior. Or take the law of property. In early law, 
landed property is as a rule inalienable from a man’s 
family. But an enactment of Athelred,which is concerned 
with the Danelaw, sanctions the continuance of landcop, 
a Scandinavian expression for the alienation of land by 
purchase; and we are reminded of the tenth-century 
charters which speak of land being bought from the 
heathen and of the alleged purchase of Amounderness 
by Athelstan. These things are significant. They show 
the rights of the kindred being pushed into the back- 
ground, and they witness to a development of contractual 
relationships, of which we see further evidence in the 
voluntary association of the thegns’ guild at Cambridge. 
It looks as if, in this country, the Northmen led the way 
down that great avenue of progress which led, in the 
phrase employed more than sixty years ago by Sir Henry 
Maine, ‘from status to contract.’ 

What is the explanation of this surprising fact? 
How was it that the turbulent Vikings not only turned 
law-abiding, but actually became active agents in legal 
progress? ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth’; and it 
may be of course that the Scandinavian race is endowed 
by nature with legal genius. In the old Norse Sagas 
legal-mindedness is much in evidence, and the most 
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exciting adventures are often interrupted by lengthy 
and sometimes rather wearisome debates on points of 
law. The imaginative insight of Ibsen seized upon this 
trait ; and legal-mindedness is to the fore both in ‘ The 
Pretenders’ and in ‘The Vikings at Helgeland.’ But it 
may be doubted whether this facile explanation is the 
true one. Our knowledge of the legal antiquities of the 
Scandinavian countries has to be culled from sources 
posterior in date to the age of the Viking invasions. Those 
invasions reacted most powerfully ‘upon Scandinavia 
—in literature and art their effect was tremendous. 
May it not be that Scandinavian legalism is not in- 
digenous, but a product of the Viking age—that social 
conditions in the conquered lands, and especially perhaps 
in the north of England, were the soil which favoured 
its growth, and that it was afterwards transplanted, so 
to say, into the home country of the Northmen? This 
hypothesis receives some support from the fact that in 
the mediwval law of Scandinavia there are features 
which, so far from suggesting a precocious development, 
are distinctly archaic. If the tendency to legal progress 
was indigenous, this is not what we should expect to 
find ; but the synchronous existence of archaic survivals 
and of a legal spirit which made for progress can be 
explained if we assume that the latter was a compara- 
tively recent response to influences from overseas. 

The conditions of the Scandinavian settlements in 
England were calculated to weaken some of the most 
important factors which usually withstand legal progress 
in barbarous societies. Family tradition and solidarity, 
the continuance of the lives of men along the old paths 
with little change through many generations, and the 
association of legal transactions with religious ceremonies 
—these are things which make legal change unnecessary 
and unthinkable. But as Emerson says, ‘over-sea travel 
soon rids a man of much nonsense of his wigwam’; and 
the men who fared from Constantinople to Dublin and 
from Greenland to the Pillars of Hercules were not 
likely to think that the customs of a particular fjord in 
Norway represented the only possible way of life. As 
the ‘ Guest’s Wisdom ’—one of the old Eddic poems—puts 
it, ‘anything will pass at home,’ but ‘a man that has 
travelled far, and seen many lands, will know the ways 
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of every kind of men.’ The religion of their fathers, 
one may suspect, was often too heavy a cargo to be 
carried far in the long ships of the Vikings: at all events 
they came in contact with another religion in the course 
of their travels; and there is a strain of what one 
might almost call agnosticism in some of the Norse and 
Icelandic poetry which was inspired by the experiences 
of the Viking age. The Northmen who came to the 
British Isles did not come in kin-groups or clans: the 
Scandinavian stratum of place-names in this country 
offers nothing analogous to the patronymics which 
mark the dwelling-places of the Anglo-Saxon maegths. 
The crews of the long ships must have been bound 
together by some contractual relationship: they were 
adventurers united by the bond of a rude chivalry; and 
they must have had some understanding one with 
another as to the division of the booty. It is probable 
that, not only men of different families and men from 
different fjords, but also men belonging to different 
branches of the Scandinavian race, were associated in 
these expeditions. Within the restricted area of the 
Isle of Man, inscriptions show us that there were a few 
Danes and Swedes among the Norse population. 

In general the evidence of place-names shows that 
Danes and Norwegians and Britons and Angles were in 
many districts living side by side, and that many of the 
Norwegians had previously lived in close contact with the 
Goidelic Irish. This condition of affairs must have made 
for legal change and progress. Separated from their 
kindred, living among men of another race whose own 
kin-groups must in many cases have been broken up in 
the period of raids and ravagings, the Northmen would 
find their legal traditions attenuated at the very time 
when they were having legal and business relations with 
people whose traditions were different from their own. 
It is a far cry from the half-barbarous usages of these 
rude peoples to the refined jurisprudence of Rome. But 
it.is not perhaps beside the mark to suggest that the 
mixture of races and the social environment in the Scandi- 
navian districts of England may have stimulated legal 
progress in the same kind of way that the presence of 
alien merchants in Roman territory stimulated progress 
by the development of the Jus Gentium. The tendency 
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would probably be to leave out what was peculiar to the 
customs of particular nations and to retain what was 
common to all—to leave out what was accidental and 
keep what was essential. And this not only meant 
simplification and improvement through the shedding of 
unnecessary ceremonies and formalities: it must also 
have tended to dissolve the conservative feeling that law 
is an old thing which must not be changed. It must 
have helped to teach the lesson—which men have found 
so harc to learn—that changing the law is not the same 
thing as breaking it. 

The extent to which the structure of society was 
‘affected, and its subsequent evolution modified, by the 
Scandinavian conquests and settlements has only recently 
been appreciated by English historians ; but the tendency 
of research has been more and more to confirm the truth 
of the paradox put forward by Maitland 25 years ago, 
that the Danes freed the districts which they conquered, 
but enslaved the rest of England. The evidence is not so 
clear as one could wish. But the general fact emerges 
that the Northmen were at an earlier stage of social 
development than the English, with less differentiation 
of classes ; that among them the ordinary tiller of the soil 
was still an efficient warrior; that the broad distinction 
between the professional soldier who is becoming a lord 
andthe peasant who is becoming a serf, was not among the 
new settlers the important thing that it. either already 
was, or was soon to be, among the Saxons. The North- 
men introduced a society which was in a condition of 
comparative freedom, and in the Danelaw they checked 
the operation of such feudalising tendencies as we may 
suspect to have been at work there at the time of the 
invasions, And the result of this may be seen in a long- 
continuing dualism between the north-east and the south- 
west of England, the former being a land of freedom, the 
latter the home of manorialisation. Only in counties 
within the frontiers of the Danelaw does the Domesday 
Survey reveal the existence of large numbers of liberi 
homines and sokemen. Only in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, 
Rutland and the county of Huntingdon do we find no 
servi. Only in Lincolnshire, the most Danish shire in 
England, is the total number of sokemen approximately 
equal to the combined total of the comparatively unfree 
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villeins and bordars. Within Lincolnshire, too, an 
interesting calculation has shown that in places with 
names of apparently Danish origin the sokemen formed 
three-fifths of the recorded population, while the propor- 
tion was only two-fifths in places with English names. 
Moreover, in the greater part of the Danelaw it is common 
to find in Domesday Book several Norman lords holding 
land in the same village—a condition of affairs which 
must have prevented agriculture from being organised 
by manorial officials and must have made some sort of 
village moot, as distinct from a manorial court, a 
practical agrarian necessity. And the essential features 
of this free society did not rapidly disappear. The great 
body of twelfth-century charters collected by Prof. 
Stenton make it abundantly clear that in the field of his 
investigations—the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, 
Derby, Leicester, Rutland, but more especially in 
Lincolnshire—a degree of freedom, unknown or almost 
unknown in southern England, was still maintained. 
Villages were still quite commonly under divided lord- 
ship, and there was a large class of landholders, who, 
though they were by no means rich and frequently 
possessed only a bovate of twenty acres tilled under a 
two-field system, behaved like free men, giving their 
land to whom they pleased by charter and witnessing 
the charters of other men. A single instance may be 
quoted as showing the type of people whom we meet in 
these Danelaw charters. It is a charter of the latter 
part of the twelfth century by which a certain Roger, 
son of Levenat of Morton in Nottinghamshire, gives some 
land to the Abbey of Rufford. Thecharter begins as the 
charter of any great lord might begin: ‘To all the 
faithful sons of Holy Mother Church as well present as 
future, Roger, son of Levenat of Morton, greeting. 
Know ye that I have given and by the present charter 
have confirmed to God and St Mary of Rufford and 
the monks of that same place for the love of God and 
the salvation of my soul and that of my wife, for 
the soul of my father and my mother and of all my 
ancestors all my land and rights of Morton after my 
death in free and perpetual alms.’ But the charter ends 
as follows: ‘And because I had no other seal I have 
sealed this charter with my wife’s key’—the missus’s 
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key—quia aliud sigillum non habui cartam istam cum claue 
uxoris mee sigillare feci. It is the frequent occurrence of 
this sort of thing in the northern Danelaw which is © 
significant. Prof. Stenton says that ‘all the charters 
known to have been executed by native peasants dwell- 
ing south of Thames would seem a meagre body when 
placed beside those which have descended from Lincoln- 
shire alone.’ 

But if the Danes freed the people they conquered, 
they brought~ about the enslavement of the rest. The 
theory of Seebohm which traced the English manor back 
to the Roman villa has not stood the test of criticism and 
is now pretty generally discredited. As reconstructed 
by Maitland and Sir Paul Vinogradoff, the story of ‘the 
growth of the manor’ is the story of a long process in 
which the Scandinavian invasions played a decisive part. 
The need of resisting the Northmen led to the rise of a 
military aristocracy—the class of thegns. The thegns, 
partly through the ‘commendation’ of the weak who 
sought their protection, and partly through the action 
of the West Saxon kings who rewarded them with 
grants of privilege and often made over to them royal 
rights to receive entertainment, gradually came to lord 
it over their weaker neighbours. Those neighbours 
were impoverished: a Danish raid might have deprived 
them of their plough beasts, or the burden of the Dane- 
geld might be greater than they could bear unless they 
borrowed the means of paying it from some local thegn 
and promised him labour services in return. Speaking 
generally, we may say that feudalism arose in answer to 
a cry of ‘Sauve qui peut.’ The weak, in panic, sought 
safety by ‘commending’ themselves to the strong; and 
the strong seized the reins of local government as they 
slipped from the hands of the harassed and distant 
monarchy. It was a case of ‘Juge qui peut’ and 
‘Gouverne qui peut’ for the strong as well as of 
‘Sauve qui peut’ for the weak. 

_ Dr Bugge maintains that the Vikings ‘ were warriors 
and merchants at the same time and often more the latter 
than the former.’ However this may be, it is certain that 
the Northmen gave an impetus to commerce. After all, 
the pirate, once you have converted him from the error 
of his ways, is likely to make an enterprising merchant. 
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In two distinct ways the Northmen fostered the 
growth of towns. They forced their foes to build burhs 
and live behind walls for the sake of protection. And, 
unlike the Angles and Saxons of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, they themselves took to town life from the 
earliest days of their settlements, and soon made the 
towns where they settled important centres of commerce. 
The tendency shows itself at Dublin, at Rouen, and at 
Novgorod, as well as at Grimsby, Derby, and Swansea. 
Towards the end of the tenth century an English writer 
spoke of York as ‘filled with the riches of merchants 
who come from everywhere especially from the Danish 
nation.’ Possibly we may see the influence of Scandi- 
navians upon the expansion of London in some of the 
churches built outside the old walls of the city—St 
Clement Danes, outside Temple Bar; St Olave Without 
Bishopsgate ; and St Olave’s, Tooley Street, in Southwark, 
a suburb which was fortified by Sweyn and is mentioned 
as an important place of trade in an Icelandic saga. The 
work of the Northmen as moneyers is highly significant. 
Though Halfdene appears only to have been in London 
for about a year—in 871-872—he struck some coins there ; 
and in Northumbria the Danes substituted a silver coinage 
for the miserable copper stycas of the later Anglian kings. 

Commerce and art meet at the mint; but it is in 
regard to sculpture that the influence of the Northmen 
upon art is most noteworthy. The chronology of pre- 
Conquest sculpture in England is much disputed. Every- 
thing turns upon the date assigned to the school of noble 
and accomplished carving of which the great crosses of 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle are the finest examples. Rivoira 
considers that both these monuments belong to the 
twelfth century; but the whole of the evidence has 
recently been examined in great detail by Prof. Baldwin 
Brown and (as regards the linguistic material afforded 
by the runic inscriptions) by Prof. Blyth Webster, and 
these scholars are agreed in thinking that the crosses 
must date from before A.D. 750. This opinion is in 
general agreement with that of Prof. Collingwood, and, 
if it is accepted, the history of the sculpture of the 
Danish period (as to the dating of which there is less 
dispute) becomes much more intelligible. The carvings 
of this period are barbarous, and that is a word which 
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one could not easily apply to the graceful birds and 
foliage or the dignified figure sculpture of the Anglian 
monuments. The technique of the Anglo-Scandinavian 
sculptors was feeble. The patterns are often rather 
chipped than carved upon the stone. But there is con- 
siderable vigour in the work. Fantastic dragon forms, 
similar to those on monuments in Scandinavia, are a very 
favourite motive. Along with these, Irish characteristics 
are found—for example, the wheel-headed cross, of which 
there are many examples in Yorkshire as well as west 
of the Pennines. In the hog-backed tombstone the 
Northmen produced a new form—perhaps derived origin- 
ally from Anglian shrine tombs. It is a tombstone in 
the form of a house with a roof of bark-shingles ; and 
bears are often represented at the gable ends as if climb- 
ing upon the roof. Hog-backs are quite common in 
the north of England: there are remains of some 40 of 
them in the North Riding of Yorkshire. But in some 
ways the most fascinating feature of the Anglo-Scandi- 
navian sculpture is its employment of motives drawn 
from Viking mythology. It is, of course, easy to exagge- 
rate the mythological element by fanciful identifications ; 
but some of the correspondences noticed by Calverley 
seem too close to admit of mistake. 

On the great cross at Gosforth in Cumberland, which 
on its east face has a representation of the Crucifixion, 
we find, on the west face, a panel representing Loki, the 
evil one, bound—as Skadi had foretold in the poem 
‘Loka-Senna ’"—with the guts of his ‘rime cold son,’ and 
beside him is his wife Sigun, just as she is described 
in Snorri’s prose paraphrase of Voluspé, emptying the 
cup in which she catches the venom of the snake that 
Skadi had fastened above Loki. Snorri’s version of the 
story runs thus: 


‘Then Skadi took a venomous snake and fastened it up 
above him, so that the venom should drop down from the 
snake into his face. But Sigun his wife sits by him, holding 
a hand-cup to catch the drops of venom, and when the cup is 
full she goes and pours away the venom, and in the mean- 
while the venom drips into his face, then he writhes so hard 
with the pain that the whole earth quakes and that is called 
an earthquake, and there Loki lies in bonds till the Twilight 


of the Gods.’ 
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Again, at Halton in Lancashire there is a cross which 
contains two scenes from the story of the Volsungs. In 
one the treacherous Regin is in the smithy fashioning 
the sword with which Sigurd is to slay Regin’s serpent 
brother Fafnir, the possessor of the magic hoard. 
Above, in another panel, we see Sigurd himself roasting 
Fafnir’s heart, a taste of which enables him to under- 
stand the talk of the birds and to learn from them that 
Regin has plotted his death. In the upper part of the 
panel are the birds perched on a tree. 

The mixture of Christian motives with those taken 
from the Scandinavian mythology on the sculptured 
monuments and the close connexion between the mytho- 
logical motives and the poetry of the so-called ‘ Elder 
Edda,’ raise interesting questions in regard to the 
influence of the Northmen upon religion and literature. 
The Church suffered severely at the hands of the 
Vikings. The church plate greatly attracted them: it 
had ‘great value in small bulk’ as the economists say, 
and they were not likely to be deterred from stealing it 
by fear that it might bring ill luck. When the dying 
Fafnir cries out to Sigurd— 


‘I counsel thee, Sigurd, do thou take my counsel: ride 
straight home. 
The ringing gold, and the fire-red hoard: these rings shall 
be thy death ’— 


Sigurd replies— 


‘I have heard thy counsel, yet I shall ride towards the gold 
that lies on the heath.’ 


But plundering and burning did not end the depre- 
dations. The Church seems to have been to a great 
extent disendowed of its land when the Northmen 
settled down to till the soil; and though they soon 
became, at least nominally, Christians—though as early 
as 883 one Guthred, son of Harthacnut, gave St 
Cuthbert’s monks a rich gift of land for the new 
minster at Chester-le-Street—this disendowment was 
never really made good. At the time of Domesday 
Book the percentage of the land owned by dignitaries 
of the Church and by monastic and cathedral bodies 
was still on the whole very much less in the shires of 
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the Danelaw than it was in other parts of the country.* 
Three centuries before, Bede had urged, as one of the 
arguments against the pseudo-monasteries of North- 
umbria, that the amount of land in the possession of 
these at least nominally religious houses was so great 
as to create a scarcity of land wherewith to reward 
warriors. 

These material facts are some indication of the state 
of religion in the Danelaw. At other times and in other 
places the descendants of the Vikings showed that they 
were capable of ardent Churchmanship. The Norman 
Duke William was the protagonist of a religious re- 
formation in this country. The Normans played a great 
part in the Crusades. But Churchmanship was not the 
réle of the Scandinavian colonists of northern England. 
Though the Scandinavian Oda became Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 942, the conversion of the Northmen to 
Christianity did not lead to any great efflorescence of 
Christian piety like that which had followed the con- 
version of the Angles of Northumbria in the seventh 
century. 

There is a certain similarity between the influence 
of the Northmen on religion and literature and their 
influence upon art. Just as Northumbria after the 
coming of the Northmen produced no more sculpture 
of the quality we get in the crosses at Bewcastle and 
Ruthwell, so also she produced no more scholars like 
Bede or Alcuin, no more saints like Oswald and Cuthbert. 
But alike in the history of religion and in the history 
of literature, the ‘Eddic’ poetry has a significance of its 
own. That poetry was a product of the Viking age. 
Anglo-Saxon loan-words occur in it; and some modern 
scholars have supposed that many of the ‘ Eddic’ poems 
were actually composed by the Northmen in England. 
Certainly the peculiar tone and quality, the special 
beauties, of a great part of this literature are closely 





* See the map in A. Ballard: ‘The Domesday Inquest’ (facing p. 88). 
Ballard says: ‘In the four Danish shires of Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
and Lincoln, the Church owned less than 11} per cent. of the cultivated 
land,’ while it owned ‘more than half the cultivated area of Kent and 
Worcestershire.’ The comparatively high percentage in Huntingdonshire 
and Cambridgeshire was no doubt due to the monastic revival of the latter 
half of the tenth century. 
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connected with the courageous, but sad and half-agnostic 
temper which perilous voyages and strange adventures 
and contact with alien peoples and an alien creed seem 
to have produced among the Vikings. The decay of 
religious beliefs made it possible to treat the old myths 
with freedom and to shape them as the imagination of 
the poet suggested. The more scandalous episodes in 
the lives of the gods were not a barred subject, as the 
‘Loka-Senna’ clearly shows. The feeling that the gods 
were mortal and that the great beyond lies wrapped 
in mystery deepened the sadness of the northern poets 
and enhanced their sense of awe and wonder. ‘Through 
all his daily life,’ writes Prof. Ker, ‘the Northman hears 
the boom of the surges of Chaos on the dykes of the 
World.’ And this sad sense that the good will end in 
failure, and that Chaos will at length prevail, adds 
nobility to the high courage of the theory of life con- 
tained in this poetry. The fight of the gods is without 
hope, but it is unflinching and exultant to the end. 


REGINALD LENNARD. 
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Art. 12—THE LABOUR PARTY. 


HowEVER difficult it may be to define precisely, upon 
any basis of political principle, what the Labour Party is, 
or claims to be, it is undoubtedly entitled to the weight 
and consideration due to a Parliamentary force which is 
far from negligible. It has acquired the right to rank, 
in the sound constitutional phrase, as His Majesty’s 
Opposition, and has with justice demanded the important 
voice in the conduct of Parliamentary debate which is 
always accorded to those entitled to be so ranked. 

It began with no such claims. In its earliest days a 
small but ever-increasing contingent of members repre- 
senting what is, somewhat vaguely, called ‘ Labour,’ were 
returned to Parliament, in order to press for certain re- 
forms and rearrangements which were urged as necessary 
to redress some alleged injustices in the treatment dealt 
out to those who were in receipt of weekly wages, as 
distinguished from employers on the one hand, and 
those in receipt of salaries paid to such as were in more 
or less permanent employment. Such injustices were 
only too likely to occur where the great mass of the 
population were without political representation. Under 
such conditions their number was a source of weakness 
instead of strength. That number increased the supply 
as compared with the demand, and rendered them an 
easy prey to the selfish and autocratic employer; and 
the absence of any political weight prevented them 
from attempting to redress the balance. It was only 
natural that, with every increase in their political 
representation, they should attempt to use it for the 
betterment of the conditions under which they lived. 

Unquestionably they succeeded, long before they had 
any considerable weight in Parliament, in attaining 
many of their objects. The sense of justice and fair play 
is strongly implanted in our national character, and large 
numbers of those who did not count as members of the 
Labour class, were only too ready to give their help in 
the fight. In the first place, the Labour Party, and their 
allies, long before they formed a Parliamentary phalanx, 
did a great deal to bring about successive extensions of 
the suffrage. Such extensions, of course, not only enabled 
them to return an increasing number of members to the 

2E 2 
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legislature, but made it possible for them to obtain new 
pledges from those belonging to other parties, who were 
obliged to take account of a powerful Labour contingent 
in the constituencies. The aims of Labour were then 
chiefly represented by the schemes and organisation of 
the Trades Unions; and the first important victory was 
gained when the Trades Unions were released from many 
galling restrictions. It may be a question whether the 
removal of unfair restrictions was not followed by the 
acquisition, for the Trades Unions, of privileges which 
turned the balance the other way, and which were 
neither constitutionally sound, nor altogether for the 
benefit of those in whose assumed interests they were 
demanded. It is certainly the fact that the Trades 
Unions no longer command that complete domination 
in Labour affairs which once belonged to them. Mur- 
murings are heard even in their own ranks, and these 
murmurings would perhaps be more audible if the 
machinery created by some later legislation had not 
stifled the expression of free opinion by denying to the 
Trade Union members the protection of the ballot. Other 
very drastic efforts have been made to impose statutory 
shackles upon the free play between supply and demand. 
We have had, more or less, compulsory arbitration. We 
have had Wages Boards which at certain exigencies 
were entrusted with powers so extreme as to require 
modification after no long interval. We have had a 
statutory minimum wage, which, by its very nature, how- 
ever plausible the reasons for its enactment, and 
however ardently it may be welcomed as a defence 
against individual wrong, must yet have the inherent 
weakness of every attempt to interfere with the free 
play of economical laws. It may be right and wise, in 
extreme emergency, to attempt such interference ; but 
the latent danger of interfering with the free play of 
the law of supply and demand is always there, and may 
at any time show itself. 

We are compelled to admire the sturdy persistency 
with which the Labour Party, still an inconsiderable 
minority in Parliament, pressed for and obtained these 
notable advances, all in one direction. Some of them, in 
our opinion, went dangerously far; and the invidious 
privilege of superiority to the ordinary principles of law 
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which was secured by the Trades’ Disputes Act of 1906, 
established a possible organised tyranny, which gradually 
provokes resentment amongst those who are subjected 
to it, and which may prove a dangerous possession for 
those who are invested with it. During the period 
when the Trades Unions were the dominating force, 
undoubtedly great advances, from the Labour point of 
view, were made; and whatever doubts might be felt of 
their entire economic soundness in other quarters, yet 
the party which achieved them had every right to 
congratulate themselves. It might almost have seemed 
that their work was accomplished, by the establishment 
of powerful organisations which impressed themselves 
upon almost every industry, and gave them valuable 
advantages in any struggle with those whose interests 
might appear inconsistent with their own. 

Instead of this, it is evident that the Labour Party 
has advanced to a new and unexpected position, and that 
its aims and ambitions have vastly developed. For this, 
they have, perhaps, in no small measure, to thank those 
who regarded them with a suspicion and alarm which 
were almost obtrusively displayed. Suspicion and alarm 
are emotions which are never very dignified; and the 
Labour Party might be pardoned for regarding those 
prophecies of impending revolution with something of 
humorous disdain. They became an important weapon 
in the armoury of those who were the foremost 
champions of the lately deceased Coalition Government. 
Distinctive principles and fundamental constitutional 
tenets, ought, we were told, to be held in suspense, in 
order that those who were politically divided might 
unite to withstand the impending catastrophe of anarchy 
and revolution. It never seemed to occur to those 
political prophets that they were playing the game of the 
Labour Party with all the fervour of nervous hysteria. 
The Party, to combat which such portentous preparations 
were called for, must necessarily acquire new importance 
from the homage of craven fear. The spectacle of these 
Jeremiahs of the Coalition Government preaching woes 
to come from every platform was not an edifying one. 
But it was a useful purveyor to our sense of humour. 

The advance of the Labour Party was to be marked by 
the triumph of ‘ Bolshevism,’ and by a repetition of the 
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ravages wrought by Lenin and Trotsky in Russia. The 
country refused to be roused to the frenzy of fear that 
would force them to grant an unlimited lease of power 
to the first-class brains which, according to Lord 
Birkenhead, were the monopoly of the Coalition 
Cabinet, and which claimed to be the only bulwark 
against Revolutionary havoc. England is not prone to 
fits of hysterical alarm; and it declined to be preached 
into a state of imbecile terror. It knows quite well that 
it can repose trust in the vast fund of common sense 
which is the attribute of the great majority of its sons. 
It rests safely in the knowledge that in quietness and 
confidence must be its strength. 

And it was easy for the leaders of the Labour Party 
to repudiate those wild aims, while at the same time 
reaping full benefit from the attribution to them of 
dramatically impressive schemes. Mr Ramsay Mac- 
donald may have difficulties in the discipline of his 
followers, but he has a right to protest against any 
identification of his own aims with what is called by 
the somewhat vague and foolish title of ‘ Bolshevism.’ 
He has used this right, and has supported it by pointing 
to more than one public repudiation of the wilder forms 
of Communism, and by the formal refusal of the Labour 
Party to admit the Communists to their ranks. It does 
not, of course, follow that there are not features-of the 
Labour programme which, by running in the teeth of 
every sound economic principle, would inflict profound 
disaster, in our opinion, upon the prosperity of the 
country, and the welfare of every class of citizen. But 
the issue is obscured, and these formidable dangers more 
easily escape detection, by conjuring up nightmare 
fears of a reversion to anarchy and revolution. 

While, however, the leaders of the Labour Party 
may plausibly repudiate the wild projects ascribed to 
them, they have most assuredly embraced, to an extent 
which would have seemed twenty years ago to be 
outside the scope of practical politics, some singularly 
doubtful schemes. The real danger of the situation is 
that many of these projects have been implicitly involved 
in much of the legislation promoted during recent years 
by those who now denounce the revolutionary prospect 
which threatens us; and not least by some of the 
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emergency legislation for which the Coalition Govern- 
ment made itself responsible. And worse still, certain 
natural sympathies and the general recognition of 
blatant abuses, which we would fain cure even at 
the cost of lapsing into a certain laxity of political 
thought, assure to these new ideas a measure of welcome 
from all. 

We all realise that the rapid growth of bloated 
fortunes in the hands of a few, which becomes every 
day more possible under new conditions, is in itself an 
evil and that it introduces a jarring influence upon our 
social life. Newly acquired wealth, which advertises 
itself by obtrusive displays of vulgar luxury, provokes 
hostility. We would all be glad if the movement could 
be checked, and if the distribution of wealth could be 
more equal. Hair-brained schemes for redistribution are, 
therefore, received with a favour which they do not 
deserve; and even if there is hesitation to adopt them 
to the full, nevertheless legislative proposals are rashly 
accepted, without our pausing to reflect how far these 
proposals commit us to something essentially destructive 
of freedom of contract, and entirely inconsistent with 
the natural operation of economic law. 

Between the attitude of mind which laments the 
unequal distribution of wealth, and the impulse to lay 
the blame for it upon some class which can be held up 
to hatred and made the object of definite political 
hostility, there is only a small step; and the Labour 
Party is not slow to take it. Wide disparities in the 
command of the good things of life, stir natural resent- 
ment; and it is easy to conclude that those who batten 
upon these disparities are blameable, and ought to be 
the objects of retributive legislation, and as a corollary 
that all who are involved in the system which remits 
it, should be held to be worthy of condign execration. 

It is often forgotten that economic laws are not only 
impersonal, but are also at times intensely cruel in their 
operation. In this last respect, they are equalled, but 
not transcended, by Nature’s laws, of the unsparing and 
merciless rigour of which we have abundant proof. It 
may often happen that an economic law which may, at 
first sight, seem most beneficial to the community may 
really operate disastrously for large masses of that 
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community. Take one instance as an illustration. No 
one thinks of disputing the advantages of co-operation. 
It is to co-operation that the development of Limited 
Liability Companies is due, and in certain respects such 
companies may be generally beneficial. They can pro- 
duce much more cheaply than isolated manufacturers, 
whose divided labour is slower and more exacting. 
Besides this, the magnitude of their operations allows 
them to be content with the minimum of profit, because 
it is, of course, a fact soon grasped that wealth is 
gathered not by making a large profit on a small turn- 
over, but by making the smallest possible profit on the 
biggest possible turnover. To the consumer, therefore, 
the luxury, or, it may be, the necessary of life, is attain- 
able at smaller cost, and this he owes to the vaster opera- 
tions, the increased efficiency, and the more accurately 
adjusted financial balance of the larger companies. But 
what is the cost? This temporary benefit is purchased 
by the destruction of vast numbers of the independent 
producers, whose work developed much greater resources, 
of energy, of manipulative dexterity, and of far-seeing 
efforts upon new paths, than can be called for in the 
well-drilled ranks of vast bodies of employees absorbed 
in the mechanical operations of a huge company, whose 
strength is in its organisation, not in any effort of 
individual ingenuity. And in the long run, once the 
company has banished the hosts of smaller competitors 
—who really constituted the backbone of the nation— 
what guarantee is there that their virtual monopoly 
may not lead to an increase of price which it will be 
very difficult to check? The cycle of economic law in 
operation comes round as surely as the laws of nature. 
Yet how can the first inception be checked? How can 
responsibility be brought home to any class or in- 
dividual? And at what cost of liberty shall we venture 
to interfere with its working ? 

While, therefore, we allow the leaders of the Labour 
Party to disavow any conscious sympathy with Com- 
munistic ideas, or with any desire to march through 
rapine to anarchy, we cannot acquit them of ascribing 
to individual malice and selfishness, social conditions 
which are the result of the cruelly irresponsible operation 
of irresistible economic laws; and of building thereon 
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an atmosphere of class hatred—the very thing which 
must pave the way for violent revolution. There never 
is wanting a full crop of 


‘ Moody beggars starving for a time 
Of pell-mell havoc and confusion,’ 


who are ready to lay hold of any opportunity. 

We venture to think, however, that the common sense 
of our country, even apart from the disavowals of the 
Labour leaders, constitutes the most powerful insurance 
against any such result. Yet unthinking denunciation 
of one class may well point the way to it. But the 
class hatred, which undoubtedly forms a large part 
of the stock in trade of the Labour Party, and which 
shows itself, with unabashed freedom, in their speeches, 
has undoubtedly introduced into the political arena, 
which we were accustomed to consider as reserved for 
the combats of political principles, a new and noxious 
poison. Social jealousies must always exist, and they 
are certain to engender bitterness of feeling. But 
when they come to be a dominating influence in party 
fights, they corrupt the whole atmosphere. Factious 
violence thrives in it, and just as surely statesmanship 
withers. 

This pestilent influence is apt to blind those who are 
its subjects to any perception of the wrongs and in- 
justices perpetrated upon others than their own class. 
They take no account of the injury that may be inflicted 
on others by the successive concessions to their own 
demands. Take the case of taxation. The Labour Party, 
and those who obeyed their stern behests, have brought 
about a vast change in the distribution of burdens between 
Direct and Indirect taxation. Until the last generation 
a fair balance was preserved between them. That has 
been altered to an extent which involves an economic 
revolution. It seems impossible for the Labour Party to 
recognise that there can be any injustice in requiring a 
small minority of the nation alone to bear more than 
two-thirds of the taxation, while sharing equally in all 
the rest. Such a violent disturbance of the former 
balance is accepted by the Labour Party, not as a 
concession for which gratitude is due, but as a triumph 
to be pushed still further home. 
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Equally little attention is paid to the growing advan- 
tages accruing to the Labouring—if by that we are to 
understand the Wage-earning—class by recent legislation. 
We have had, of late years, a very deluge of what is 
commonly called ‘Social Legislation.’ It may be briefly 
described as the process of conferring huge benefits upon 
one part of the nation at the exclusive cost of the other 
—and the smaller—part. Much of that legislation is no 
doubt advantageous to the State, and tends to diminish 
social evils which are a curse and a disgrace to all. 
Ignorance, neglect of sanitation, defective medical care, 
insufficient nutriment for the young, unwholesome 
dwellings—all these are scourges which it is for the 
material advantage, as well as the moral satisfaction, of 
all alike to suppress by every means in our power. But 
it must not be forgotten that the remedy is provided 
entirely at the cost of those whose lot in life is little, 
if anything, better than that of the class who reaps the 
direct and immediate benefit; that middle and pro- 
fessional class has often as hard a struggle as any, 
and none the less hard because its martyrdoms must be 
endured in silence. It is not they who reap the benefit 
of free education, of gratuitous medical attendance, of 
subsidised travelling, and of houses the use of which 
is to be obtained at less than the economic rent. If 
there is free milk supplied to the babies in Poplar at the 
public expense, it does not follow that the children of 
the middle-class mother at the other end of the town do 
not have to go upon a scanty and perhaps inferior 
allowance, because the money that might have bought 
them better commons has had to go to satisfy the 
demands of the rate collector, who must feed the devour- 
ing maw of the Poplar Guardians. Lack of employment 
is not unknown amongst the professional classes, and 
few of them have not had experience of wistful long- 
ings after remunerative work for which they have long 
prepared and which comes only slowly and grudgingly 
within their grasp, and often fails altogether. But no 
unemployment doles come to ameliorate their lot. 

Good as all these social schemes may be, therefore, they 
must be regarded as somewhat partial in their incidence. 
They have, also, another conspicuous defect which it 
seems to be the business of the Labour leaders to ignore. 
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They give boundless opportunities for extravagance; 
and, in fact, their advocates often boast of such extrava- 
gance as the surest proof of their beneficent efficiency. 
Those who calmly consider the matter cannot but come to 
the conclusion that education alone, which is responsible 
for an expenditure of more than a hundred millions a 
year, is rendered inefficient by that extravagance which 
fosters fads and freaks in the training of the young, 
which cumbers the land by its elaborate administrative 
machinery, and which by its ceaseless interferences 
paralyses the soundest impulse of educational energy. 
Competing agencies, all equally active in the spending 
of public money, vie with one another in the distribution 
of lavish bounties for problematical social advantages. 
The Education authorities have long since expanded 
from purveyors of training to purveyors of food, and 
the slightest appearance of any slackness in their costly 
competition with the Poor Law authorities is sternly 
resented. It is not too much to say that the Labour 
Party never deviates from an obstinate rigidity of 
opinion with regard to every aspect of such expenditure. 
Any proposal for the diminution of educational expen- 
diture is sternly denounced, without pausing to ask 
whether it involves the impairment of efficiency or not. 
Lavishness is held to be identical with excellence in 
achievement. Public assistance is to relieve parenthood 
of all its responsibilities ; and if such relief has flowed 
in from different channels, the stopping of any one of 
them is condemned as criminal and niggardly reaction. 
Whatever other banner they may fly the Labour leaders 
have, indeed, made themselves the foremost champions 
of public extravagance. It is a choice weapon in their 
armoury because it ministers to that class hatred by 
inflicting deadly wounds upon their chosen foes. In no 
spirit of unfriendly criticism we venture to suggest that 
it is a weapon the force of which may become blunted 
by over-use. 

This tendency to encourage extravagance is illustrated 
in various ways. To the bulk of the Labour Party, the 
product of high educational development is, to say the 
least of it, suspect. The professional man, and that 
portion of the community which has had the advan- 
tage of any elaborate or prolonged training, is regarded 
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as more or less the ally of the wealthy and idle rich. 
In a former generation it is the fact that the landed 
gentry, who then enjoyed a goodly share of the comforts 
of life, did associate largely with the more cultured 
literary and professional class; and that old association 
has led the Labour Party to class them together. No 
one who knows the present conditions of society can 
deem that there is any such association now. The land- 
lord class has ceased to be the privileged or important 
section of society. The professional class is drawing 
more and more apart from those who now constitute 
the world of wealth, fashion, and social predominance. 

But although the educated man as such is suspect, 
the Labour Party has an almost superstitious belief in 
the transforming influence of what is vaguely called 
‘higher education.’ That is held to be a sort of magic 
process, by which the highest intellectual standard may 
be evolved out of the most miscellaneous material. All 
that has to be done is to force all the youth of the 
country, in vast regiments, through the discipline of 
that process in order to turn them out as the equals of 
the highest intellects. As a natural inference, it is held 
to be our duty to spend any amount of money that may 
be called for by those who conduct and organise this 
elaborate machinery, and even to encroach seriously 
upon those valuable years which nine-tenths at least 
of our youth might spend with far greater profit on 
other things than book learning, or even scientific 
specialising. 

In another direction, the Labour Party show a 
tendency not only to condone, but to encourage extrava- 
gance; and it is a direction in which we are forced to 
remark some very sinister symptoms. Under the late 
Government there was a reckless multiplication of public 
officials. New departments were created on every side, 
and they were manned with a careless profuseness, upon 
which the Treasury refrained from imposing any check. 
Vast buildings were hired or built for their accommoda- 
tion, and entrenched in these spacious citadels, they defied 
public scrutiny, and multiplied new fields of activity, 
which trenched upon every phase of life in the com- 
munity, and were held to justify huge accessions of 
recruits. Not only so, but by culpable laxity, this bloated 
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army of officials managed to secure large increases of 
salary, which made them the only section of the com- 
munity which did not have to suffer the pinch of hard 
times. Salaries were increased often by 50 per cent., 
and to this was added the further solatium of a hand- 
some ‘Bonus. It was only by stern Parliamentary 
pressure and at the imperious demand of an outraged 
community, that official action was at length compelled 
to intervene, in order to check what had grown to be a 
scandalous abuse, not all the branches of which have 
even yet been sufficiently pruned. 

Throughout the whole course of this controversy the 
Labour Party have never moved from a rigid obstinacy 
in their attitude. No official extravagance, no form of 
State intervention, no multiplication of bureaucrats, and 
no lavishness in their remuneration, has failed to obtain 
the undeviating and unquestioning support of the Labour 
Party. Our swollen officialdom has not only extended 
its sway; it has also fundamentally altered its character, 
and one of the heaviest blows struck by the late Govern- 
ment has been the lamentable degradation of the Civil 
Service from its old traditions. The new recruits in the 
official ranks have been chosen not always on the 
ground of administrative merit, but often because they 
were versed in the ways of politics, and could be trusted 
as deft political partisans. That has introduced a poison 
into the administrative organism from which future 
generations will suffer heavily. 

Can it be that the Labour Party and the New School 
of bureaucrats have struck an unholy alliance? Should 
their hopes be realised, and should the Labour Party 
have to form an administration, and to bear the responsi- 
bilities of Government, they must rest entirely upon more 
than the loyalty—upon the partiality of the service, and 
upon identity of aim between them and their official 
associates. Does their unswerving support of our re- 
constituted officialdom mean that they will demand 
hereafter a valuable return for it, in the unquestioning, 
and, if need be, the partisan support of those officials 
whom they have purchased by that support? At the 
very least it means that the accession of the Labour 
Party to power involves, with absolute certainty, an 
enormous tightening of the hold of official influence and 
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its unchecked entry upon new phases of interference 
with the life of the community. Our Labour members 
are not backing the extravagant demands of officials 
from purely altruistic motives. The nation would do 
well to study the objects of an alliance so threatening 
to its freedom. Under their ill-omened compact lies the 
stern menace of State Socialism. 

We have thus reviewed the Labour Party under 
several aspects. We admit its growing importance, 
carrying with it, we would trust, an increased sense of 
responsibility. We are quite ready to accept the dis- 
avowal by the wiser heads in that party, of all intentional 
sympathy with revolutionary aims. But we cannot 
acquit the party as a whole of introducing into political 
life the virus of class animosity, in a more dangerous 
form than has hitherto shown itself in the history of our 
party fighting. We have abundant evidence that they 
are ready to postpone considerations of what is for the 
advantage of the Commonwealth as a whole to aims 
which seek to secure new privileges for their own class. 
We are compelled to accuse them of neglecting all the 
consequences to other classes than their own, and of 
being callously indifferent to the hardships which their 
projects may bring to others, and above all to the middle 
class who have hitherto borne the heaviest share of the 
toil upon which the prosperity of the nation rests, and 
who have never at any time enjoyed a fair share of that 
prosperity. We fear that they are apt not to give due 
heed to the inevitable operation of fundamental economi- 
cal laws, and equally apt to try empirical social experi- 
ments without considering the vengeance which these 
laws, when broken, will inevitably exact. We have daily 
evidence that they have forgotten the primary necessity 
of rigid economy, and are careless of the danger of 
extravagance which, with singular shortsightedness, 
they seem to believe will affect only those against whom 
they cherish a secular grudge. They are apt to worship 
specious names, and to fall into the delusion that what 
is called ‘education’ will act as a panacea for all social 
evils, and that no limit should be set to any expenditure 
which can claim to be classed under that head. We have 
strong reason for believing that they are ready to form 
a close compact with those who might be useful instru- 
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ments in the application of State Socialism, and to make 
a powerful bureaucracy believe that their special friends 
are to be found in the Labour Party. Lastly, and with- 
ott a doubt, they are inclined to make individual energy 
and enterprise into the drilled servants of the State, and 
to destroy that freedom of action which has hitherto 
been the instinctive aim of the English people. We 
believe that it is there that they will find themselves 
most sharply in contact with the genius of their country- 
men. We had a practical lesson in the intolerable 
irksomeness of the Defence of the Realm Act. We bore 
it without undue provocation, when an unequalled 
emergency seemed to render it necessary. But experi- 
ence proved that these restrictions were often worse 
than futile; and we are not likely to suffer their 
revival now that the emergency has gone. The Labour 
Party would do well not to offend the ingrained pre- 
dilections of this country for the priceless boon of 
freedom. 

Before we attempt to prognosticate the future of the 
Party, it may be well to gauge its present Parliamentary 
position. It is only natural that a party which includes 
so many new recruits, and the principles of which are 
naturally defiant of precedent, should be slow to adjust 
itself to the traditions of Parliament. We do not attach 
much importance to this. The spirit of Parliament 
rests upon too solid foundations, has been developed by 
too much of historic inspiration, to be the victim of any 
handful of eccentrics, however puffed up in their own 
conceit. The engine of discipline will soon master them 
—probably with the full assent of their own wiser 
comrades. We would not, for one moment, owing to 
the vagaries of a few, deny the solid debating qualities, 
which are quite sure to develop further, of a large 
proportion of the Labour members. Exuberances soon 
expand to the bursting point; and they then enable 
us to judge the amount of solid material behind them. 
Of late years, we are all aware, a goodly number of well- 
to-do rentiers, and of more or less prosperous professional 
men, have felt impelled, from whatever motive, to offer 
their services to the Labour Party, which has perhaps 
accepted, rather than welcomed, their proffered alliance. 
We may be permitted to doubt whether the value of the 
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new contingent quite counterbalances the half-humorous 
suspicions which it inspires. If the Labour Party 
possesses sound material of its own, it will soon master 
the rules of strategy. If it does not, the functions of the 
professional drill-sergeants may offer food for ridicule, in 
greater measure than solid help. It may be enough to 
say that the chief achievement of these professional 
allies of the advanced party has been to make them- 
selves absurd by the offensiveness of their ill manners. 

From a Parliamentary point of view, the chief 
weakness of the Party is a strange inability to 
appreciate any point of view except their own. They 
enunciate principles which involve obvious fallacies ; 
and they are astonished to the point of impatience 
when the axiomatic truth of their enunciations is 
doubted. They are intolerant of debate, except when 
it is their object to consume time; and they have not, 
as a rule, achieved the not very high form of Parlia- 
mentary skill which clothes obstruction in what is, 
at first sight, specious and not unduly protracted argu- 
ment. It is often a noxious accomplishment, and we 
need not desire that the Labour Party should become 
adepts in its practice. The discipliné of the Party is in 
fairly strong hands. Its rigidity would scarcely be 
tolerated in arly other Party in the House. But even 
that rigidity of discipline does not always conceal from 
the House at large very palpable dissensions in their 
ranks. These, however, are domestic matters on which 
it would be unfair to expend any sarcasm. The symptoms 
are shared by other Parties. 

Just before the Easter Recess, the Labour Party, or 
certain advanced spirits amongst them, committed two 
very serious errors in Parliamentary tactics, of a kind 
which are apt to create an echo of bitter controversy in 
the Constituencies. The first of these was the virulent, 
and almost insenate, attack upon the Home Secretary, 
for using those powers with which Parliament quite 
recently invested him, for dealing with dangerous 
seditious projects, gravely threatening life and property. 
The occasion was one in which the help was invoked 
by that Free State Government which was established 
by the Treaty of last year. A large proportion of the 
Conservative Party loathed that Treaty, and foresaw the 
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probability of the lamentable results to which it has 
led. But they, and the present Government, are bound, 
irrespective of any feelings of their own as to the past, 
to carry out loyally the undertakings of that Treaty, 
and to deal fairly with the Free State Government. Do 
the leaders of the Labour Party fancy that they reflect 
the feelings of the great mass of British citizens when 
they espouse the cause of those murderous plotters, and 
sedition mongers, who have paralysed the hands of the 
Government of Ireland, and steeped that country in 
blood? They may find that specious appeals to the 
commonplaces of personal liberty, will receive but scanty 
toleration from the British working-man who finds his 
home disturbed and his country’s fame besmirched by a 
low and cruel type of truculent assassin about whose 
personal liberty the Labour Party becomes hysterical. 
The other conspicuous error was the raising of the 
standard of Socialism by Mr Philip Snowden. Hitherto 
the Labour Party—however deeply smitten by the 
attractions of Socialism—has at the most only coquetted 
with it, and has not scrupled at times emphatically to 
deny any real attachment. They have now taken off 
the mask; and we cannot but suspect that the wiser 
spirits feel rather abashed at the exposure. Sincere 
and able as we admit its principal exponent to be, his 
advocacy repeated all the most deeply rooted defects 
of his Party’s attitude. He arraigns Capitalism, and 
assumes that all the ills that pursue human nature, 
and darken our lives, must necessarily be due to malice 
and evil design on the part of the Capitalist—whom he 
holds to be one with the very rich, and the luxurious 
plutocrat. Destroy the social system, which human 
nature throughout all the ages has shaped according to 
its own needs and instincts, and all the evils which are 
to be found in the world will necessarily disappear. The 
era of ill-health, of profligacy, of mental and physical 
decrepitude, of moral turpitude and bestiality, will cease 
to be. And for this childish and preposterous delusion 
we are to undermine our national prosperity, and to 
barter away the most precious of our possessions—indi- 
vidual liberty. Is it by tactics such as these that the 
Labour Party hopes to enlist the sympathy, or command 
the support, of that slow, stubborn, but essentially 
Vol. 289.—No. 475. 2F 
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sound-headed personality—the British citizen in his best 
and sanest hour? Neither his sense of indignation, nor 
his sense of contempt, slumbers so deeply, as to make 
impossible an awakening, rough for those who rashly 
provoke them ! 

We have tried to give a fair account of a new political 
force, with which we cannot be suspected of having any 
strong sympathy. What is to be the future of the new 
and already formidable organisation? We have refused 
to paint it as the conscious instigator of revolution, 
before which all sane politicians are to sink their own 
distinctive principles, and to coalesce in a common effort 
for its defeat. We accord to it an acknowledged place 
in the political arena; and as such are prepared to 
measure swords with it in honourable combat. 

Speculation indulges in predictions of the time when 
it may be ready, and may be called upon, to shoulder the 
responsibilities of Government. With due deference, we 
must remind the Labour Party that if, and when, they 
constitute a majority in Parliament—a contingency 
which does not yet show signs of being very near—and 
when, as a consequence, they form a Government, they 
must necessarily disappear as an exclusively Labour 
Party. It is true that in some of the less populous, and 
more imperfectly developed, colonies, Labour Govern- 
ments have had brief and somewhat stormy careers, and 
have not in accepting office abandoned either their 
sectional name or their restricted aims. But what is 
possible in a fledgling constitution is not possible in the 
most highly developed system, and in an empire resting 
upon solid traditions which have become a part of our 
very being. Any Government which, for even the 
briefest period, could carry the weight of the pilotage 
of the British Empire, must cease to be either in its 
name or in its policy identified with a single class. Its 
highest function, and its only sure foundation, is to be 
the arbiter amongst all. If it accepted any other attitude, 
its rule would be an undisguised tyranny. Even the 
most ambitious of autocrats, and the most selfish of 
oligarchies, never proclaimed in their title, or in their 
declared policy, the pursuit of their own interests alone. 
We are convinced that the Labour Party would be at 
least as wise, and patriotic. 
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We do not, therefore, believe that it will ever be 
possible for a Labour Party to carry their name, or any 
narrow programme, into the sphere of administrative 
responsibility. It is partly for that reason that we would 
deprecate the idea of forming a Central Party to combat 
the supposed subversive policy of Labour. Such a 
course would not only be undignified, in its subservience 
to unthinking panic, but it might lead to immeasurable 
disaster. Our political history has never, except for 
brief and unenviable periods, been the reflexion of class 
dissensions. If we allowed it to fall into such degrada- 
tion, the result must inevitably be, sooner or later, Civil 
War; and that in its worst and most envenomed form, 
Social Civil War. Let us not be led away, by any bug- 
bear born of a nervous imagination, to sow the seeds of 
such a calamitous crop of internecine struggles. 

We firmly believe that the future of the Labour 
Party will eventually be, not so:much that of forming an 
independent Government, apart from all other alliances, 
as that of forming the Left wing of the Radical Party. 
What weight it will have in that Party depends largely 
on itself, and to some extent on the constitution of the 
other wing; and in both directions there lies possible 
danger. The Radical Party have undoubtedly committed 
themselves to many legislative proposals, which are 
strongly imbued with those socialistic principles 
attributed to the Labour Party. Over and over again, 
under the pressure of political strategy, they have made 
concessions which were really a triumph for the Party 
whose menace they now assert to be so strong, as to 
demand a political conglomerate in the shape of a 
Central Party as its only obstacle. England loves 
neither Coalitions nor Conglomerates. 

Whether they wish it or not, the Radical and the 
Labour Party must absorb, or be absorbed by, one 
another. The union may carry both along dangerous 
lines, which some of them may be compelled to follow 
with much misgiving. Undoubtedly the Labour Party 
shows signs of becoming the predominant element in an 
alliance which we believe to be inevitable ; and the result 
of that predominance may be startling. 

We are, however, firmly convinced that the true 
counterbalance to any untoward precipitancy will be 
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found in a consolidated Conservative Party. That con- 
solidation was last autumn all but rendered impossible. 
Its rehabilitation has not been undertaken an hour too 
soon ; and no vacillation must be permitted in prosecut- 
ing the work. We have to fight, not an avowed 
Revolutionary Party, but a combination, one section of 
which is steeped to the lips with Socialism, and the other 
section of which has allowed itself to slide far in the 


same direction. 
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